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"THE BAD MO THER.” 


| NN MN ON GST the monſtrous dat 
"4 wh bo of nature, we may juſtly place the 
heart of a mother who loves one of 
** her children excluſive of all the reſt. 
| I don't mean that diſcerning tenderneſs 
that diſtinguiſhes 4 in thoſe ſeedling plants which 
will beſt anſwer one's care and culture; what I 
talk of is that blind fondneſs, that prepoſſeſſion and 
diſlike that ſome have in chooſing one idol, and 
making ſeveral victims among the little innocents 
. that they have brought into the world, and which 
are all equally entitled to a parent's love. Tis 
of this wandering from nature, this unjuſt partia- 
ty ſo common and ſo ſhameful to humanity that 
I am giving an example. | 
The governor of one of our ſea-ports, a town 
of great trade, who had endeared himſelf to the 
inhabitants by his ſtri& obſervance to ſuppreſs 
vexations of all kinds, made it his conſtant rule to 


ſupport the weak, and keep the ſtrong in awe. - 
Vor. IL B This 


1 
This good governor, whoſe name was Carandon, 
died, with all his virtues, poor, and almoſt .infol- 
vent. He left a daughter whom nobody ſought 
for in marriage, becauſe ſhe had great pride, lit- 
tle beauty, and no fortune. It happened, how- 
ever, that there was a rich merchant, who, in 
acknowledgment of favours received from her fa- 
ther, made her an offer of marriage. Mr. Caran- 
don had been fo friendly, ſo beneficent, we are 
all under ſuch obligations to him, ſaid the honeſt 
Mr. Coron, ſo was the merchant called, that it 
is but merely doing juſtice to his memory, to 
fhew our gratitude to his daughter. In conſe- 
quence he made his propoſal to the lady, and 
Miſs Carandon, with a great ſeeming — — 
did bim the honour to accept of his hand, provi- 
ded nevertheleſs, as it was but reaſonable, that 
ſhe ſhould be abſolute miſtreſs in all that regard- 
ed her houſe and family. The great reſpect that 
Coron had for the memory of the father, was 
tranſmitted to the daughter. He conſulted her as 
an oracle; and if perchance it ſhould ſo happen 
that they did not quite agree in their opinions, 
ſhe knew how to ſilence him at once, by ſaying, 
with an impoſing tone, my father . . . . Coron 
did not give her time to finiſh her period, but 

immediately owned himſelf in the wrong. 
This good-natured huſband died long before ol 
age; and left her two ſons, which the had the 
complaiſance to permit him to be the father of. 
| When he was on his death-bed, he thought it 
high time to ſettle his affairs, and make his will, 
It was always, {aid Madam Coron, a maxim with 
Mr. Carandon, my father, that, in order to keep 
children in awe, they ſhould be left dependent on 
their mother, ſo that ſhe might diſpenſe their fa- 
ther's wealth to them according to their deſerts, 
204 : on 
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Mr. Carandon's maxim was enough, and Coron's 
laſt will and teſtament was made accordingly. His 


- whole inheritance was depoſited in his wife's 


hands, with the fatal power to diftribute it to their 
children, in what proportion ſhe thought fit. The 
eldeſt of theſe two children was her darling; not 
that he had any perfections either of body or mind 
more than the youngeſt, nay, far from it ; but ſhe 
had liked to have died when ſhe brought him into 
the world; he was the firſt that ma“ e her feel the 


pains of labour, and the joys of delivery ; in ſhort, 
he engroſſed her tenderneſs ſo much, that ſhe had 


not the leaſt for any body elſe. And to excuſe her 
partiality, ſhe gave all the bad reaſons of a bad 
mother. | 

' Young Jacquinot was her neglected ſon, His 
mother ſcarce ever ſaw him; and if ſhe did, it 
was only to ſcold and find fault. The poor child, 
always in awe and fear, durſt not look up, and 


never anſwered but in trembling. He has, ſaid 
ſhe, juſt the vulgar ſoul of his father, and what 


you call the very air of thoſe ſort of folks. 
As for her eldeſt, who had been permitted to 


be as wilful, ſtubborn, and impertinent as is poſ- 


ſible; he was the pink of gentility. His untract- 
ableneſs was deemed a becoming pride, and his 
humours too great a ſenſibility, One of his chief 
per fections was, that he never gave up his opinion 
when he was in the right; now you muſt know 


that he never was in the wrong. The flatterers 
never ceaſed admiring him; he looked ſo much 


of the gentleman, and had the honour to be very 
like Madam his mother. This eldeſt ſon was call- 
ed L'etang, (for it was not thought proper to let 
him bear his father's name). This eldeſt ſon then 


had maſters of all ſorts. The leſſons were all for 


him, but little Jacquinot reaped the benefit of 
W | B 2 them; 


14 ] 
them; ſo that, in a few years, Jacquinot knew all 
that had been taught to his brother, who ſor his 
part knew nothing at all. 1 5 
Goody nurſe, and other old goſſips, Who con- 
ſtantly attribute to children their own bright 
thoughts, and make them fay ſo many pretty ſay- 
ings, as they knew Madam Coron's foible, they 
endeavoured to make her believe, which ſhe rea- 
dily did, that her eldeſt fon was a prodigy for one 
of his age. But the maſters leſs complaiſant, or 
more indiſcreet, when they complained of the in- 
docility and inattention of her beloved eldeſt, ne- 
ver ceaſed beſtowing their praiſes on the youngeſt. 
They did not ſay preciſely that L'etang was a fool; 
but they all agreed that littie Jacquinot had a great 
deal of wit. The mother's vanity was hurt; and 
by an injuſtice, that one would hardly believe in 
nature, were it not that we ſee every day ſuch 
examples, ſhe redoubled her hatred for the poor 
boy, was vexed at the progreſs he made in his 
learning, and was reſolved to fave hes ſpoiled dar- 
ling the mortification of the compariſon. 
ever, a very moving circumſtance that 
happened, rouſed in her the ſentiments of nature; 
but that little return to virtue, only humbled, 
without correCting her. Jacquinot was about ten 
years old, and L'etang was near fifteen, when 
their mother fell dangerouſly ill. The eldeſt was 
very much taken up with his pleaſures, and very 
little with his mother's health. It is the puniſh- 
ment of a weak mother, to doat upon an unnatu- 
ral child. Her diforder encreaſed, and ſhe was 
thought to be in imminent danger. Jacquinot 
perceived it, and his dear little heart was ſeized 
with grief and apprehenſion; his impatient long- 
ing to ſee his mother broke thro? his conſtraint: 
for he was never ſuffered to make his appearance 
| but 


CPL n 
but when called for. But, in ſhort, his tenderneſs 
gave him-conrage. He took the opportunity, as 
the door happen'd to be left a- jar, to ſteal into the 
room: he ſoftly, with a trembling ſtep, approach- 
ed the bed. Is it you, my ſon ? ſaid ſhe —No,. 
mamma, tis Jacquinot. This anſwer, full of inno- 
cence and reproach, ſtung his unjuſt mother with. 
ſhame and remorſe; but forne few feigned careſ- 
ſes of her good-for-nothing: favourite, gave him 
back all the aſcendant he had before; and Jacqui- 
not was neither more beloved, nor leſs neglected. 

Madam Coron was ſcarce recovered from her 
ifineſs, when ſhe reſolved to ſend Jacquinot out of 
the . Her pretence was, that L' etang, natu- 
rally lively, was too ſuſceptible of diſſipation to 
have a companion in his ſtudies; and that the im- 
pertinent predilection of maſters for one child: that 
was more humble and careſſing, might diſcourage 
another, whoſe character of a higher ſtamp, and 
leſs pliable, required more care and attention; and 
therefore fie would have L' etang to be the only 
object of their iniſtruction. Accordingly Jacqui- 
not was ſent to ſchool. e ee | 

_ EUetang was no- ſooner turned oſ ſixteen, but 
he packed off all his maſters, mathematics, natu- 
ral philoſophy, muſic, &c. &c. who left him as 
much improved as when they began with him. 
He then entered the academy, to perform his ex- 
erciſes, in which he ſucceeded juſt as much as he 
had done try his ſtudies 3 and at the age of twenty, 
he appeared in the world with all the ſelf-ſuffici- 
ency of a blockhead, that had heard talk of every 

thing, and knew nothing. 

. Jacquinot had now finiſhed his college educa- 
tion; and his mother was quite ſurfeited with the 
praiſes that were beſtowed upon him from every 
quarter. Tis mighty 2 ſaid ſhe; ſince he has 

[ 2 3 5 : ſo 
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ſo much learning and virtue, the church is the fit- 
teſt thing for him, 'I will have him take orders. 

Unhappily Jacquinot had no reliſh for an eccle- 
ſiaſtic ſtate of life. He begged of his mother not 
to inſiſt upon it. Why do you imagine, ſaid ſhe, 
with a haughty ſevere look, that I have where- 
withal to ſettle you in the world ? I woyld have 
you to know that I have not. Your father did not 
die ſo rich as people fancy; his fortune is barely 
ſufficient to make a proper eſtabliſhment for your 
elder brother. As for you, Sir, you may take your 
choice, the church or the army. I can either get 
the nomination to a ſmall living, or purchaſe Fe 
you an enſign's commiſſion in. a marching regi- 
ment, and that is all I can do for you. — 
anſwered her, with great reſpect, that there were 
other profeſſions in life more fit for a merchant's 
ſon. At theſe words, the daughter of monſieur 
Carandon was ready to faint with grief and ſhame, 
to have brought into the world ſo graveling, low- 
minded a ſon, ſo unworthy of her extraction, and 
ordered him never to appear in her ſight again. 
Young Coron was greatly troubled to have incur- 
ed his mother's indignation, and retired not with- 
out ſighs and tears, reſolving to try whether for- 
tune would be leſs cruel to him than nature, He 
heard that there was a ſhip bound to the Leeward 
Iſlands juſt ready to ſail, and he was determined 
to go on board. He wrote to his mother, acquaint- 
ing her of his deſign, requeſting her conſent and 
bleſſing, and what ſhe thought proper to give him 
to begin the world with. The two firſt articles 
were amply granted, but the laſt with a ſparing 

Economy. | f d 
Madam Coron, much pleaſed at this happy rid- 
dance, would ſee him befare he embarked, and 


ſhed ſome tears as ſhe took her leave of him. His 
brother 
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brother likewiſe vouchſafed to wiſh him a good 
voyage. 'Theſe were the firſt careſſes he had ever 
received from them. His tender heart was over- 
come with joy; yet he durſt not preſume to aſk. 
the favour of hearing from them; but he had a 
ſchool- fellow that he loved, and who ſincerely 
loved him; and he conjured him in the name of 
friendſhip to write to him often, and: let him 
know how his mother did; | 
As for his mother, ſhe had now no other concern 
but in what manner toeſtabliſh her dearly beloved. 
He choſe the law. They obtained for him hono- 
rary degrees, and he was ſoon numbered amongſt 
the counſellors at the bar. Nothing was now want- 
ing but an advantageous match. A rich heireſs 
was propoſed, but her guardians inſiſted upon Ma- 
dam Coron's making over her whole fortune to 
her ſon: She had the folly to conſent to it; and 
Jeft herſelf barely a maintenance, fully convinced 
that her ſon's wealth would be always at her diſ- 
poſal, | 4 ET. + 
Mr. L'etang was now five and twenty years old, 
alittle ſquat counſellor; fat and round, neglecting 
his wife, taking much care of his own dear per- 
ſun, and very little of what concerned the law. 
As it was faſhionable to have a ſomebody that was 
not his wife, L'etang thought proper to let all the 
world know that he had an amour. A young per- 
ſon that he ogled one evening at the play-houſe, 
anſwered him in the ſame language, received him 
at her lodgings with great politeneſs, and aſſured 
him that he was a charming man, which he had 
no manner of difficulty in believing; and in a very 
ſhort time ſhe diſembarraſſed him of about ten 
thouſand crowns. But as there are no everlaſting 
paſſions, this ungrateful beauty left him, ere three 
months were- expired, for a young Engliſh lord, 
e363 | B 4 every 
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every. whit as fooliſh, but much richer, and more 
magnificent than her dupe. L'etang could not 
conceive how it was poſſible for any one to quit 
ſuch a man as he was. He reſolved to mortify her 
pride, by taking a miſtreſs in higher vogue, and 
enriching her with his preſents. His new conqueſt 
procured him a multitude of rivals; and when he 
conſidered: what a crowd of adorers ſigh'd in vain, 
he enjoyed the pleaſure: of fancying himſelf fo 
much the more. amiable, as he was happier than 
they. However, the lady perceiving that he was- 
not quite free from uneaſineſs, had a mind ta con- 
vince him that there was nothing in the world ſhe 
would not abandon for him; and propoſed at the 
ſame time, in order to get rid of a ſett of impor- 
tunate troubleſome viſiters, that they two ſhould 
take a trip. to Paris, and there live privately and 
obſcurely, and have no other pleaſure but that of 
enjoying their mutual happineſs. L'etang was 
charmed at this inſtance of her fondneſs, All 
is prepared for the journey; they arrive at the 
metropolis, and choſe. for their retreat lodgings 
near the Palais Royal. Fatima, ſo his miſtreſs 
was called, deſired to have a coach to take the air 
in, which was readily granted. Mr. L'etang was 
ſurprized at the number of friends he acquired in 

that polite city; good-natured friends, who had 
never ſeen him before, but upon the report of his 
ſuperior. merit, came in crowds to have the ho- 
nour of his acquaintance. Fatima received no 
company but what he approved of, ſo that he was 
ſure of her, and of her friends. Nevertheleſs this 
charming woman had a foible; ſhe believed in 
dreams. One-night ſhe happened to have a-dream, 
which ſhe could not get out of her head. L'etang 
inſiſted upon knowing what it was that took up 
her attention ſo ſeriouſly. Why I dreamt, _ | 
; ne, 
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ſhe, that I was in a moſt delightful apartment. 
There was a magnificent bed of a rich damaſk of 
three colours, the hangings, ſettees, and chairs 
of the ſame; large pier- glaſſes, with noble frames 
of burniſhed gold; emboſſed India cabinets, the 
fineſt japan jars, and the prettieſt china joſſes that 


ever were ſeen. All this was trifling ; there was 


a toilet ſet out; methought I drew near it; ah! 
what did I perceive ? My heart is ſtill in a flutter 
a complete ſet of diamonds ed in a caſe: ah 
and what diamond? an aigrette of the ſweeteſt pat- 
tern! the moſt brilliant ear- rings of the firſt wa- 
ter! a ſolitaire in the richeſt taſte, and an eſcla- 
vage with an endleſs chain! I know very well, 


Sir, that ſomething extraordinary will: happen to 


me. 'This dream has made too ſtrong an impreſ- 
ſion on my mind not to ſignify ſomething ; and 
my dreams generally prove realities. 5 

In vain Mr. L'etang endeavoured to perſuade 
her that dreams were of no kind of moment. For 
ſhe inſiſted that this laſt ſignified a great deal; 
and ſhe ended by ſaying, ſhe was apprehenſive 
that ſome one of his rivals would propoſe to ef- 
fectuate it. He was then obliged to capitulate, 


and, bating ſome articles, accompliſh it himſelf. 


You may judge whether this firſt eſſay cured her: 
of the habit of dreaming. She took ſuch a lik- - 
ing to it, and had ſuch frequent viſions, that ho- 
neſt Coron's fortune was almoſt reduced to a mere 
dream likewiſe. Mr. L'etang's young wife, who 
was much diſſatisfied with his journey, laid in her 
claim; and petitioned to be ſeparated from a huſ- 
band who had abandoned her. So that after pay- 
ing her portion, which he was obliged to return, 
his income was greatly diminiſhed. F291 
Gamrg is the laſt reſource. > L'etang thought 
himſelf an excellent player at piquet; ſome of his 
B 5 | friends 
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friends who went partners, always betted on his 
ſide, whilſt another of them played againſt him; 
every time he diſcarded, nothing could be more. 
judicious, cryed one, that laid on his cards. No- 
body can play better, ſaid another | to be ſure no- 
body cculd play better; but then he never had 
any.of the aces. Whilſt his ruin was thus hur- 
Tying: on, the faithful Fatima who perceived it, 
dreamed one night that ſhe had quitted him; and 
the next morning ſhe did it in effect. L'etang 
could not bear the thoughts of falling from his 
uſual ſplendor, and was reſolved not to leſſen his 
expences; ſo that in a ſhort time he was abſolute- 
ly undone. 

He was reduced to his laſt ſnifts, when his mo- 
ther, who had been no better an œconomiſt than 
himſelf of her allowance, wrote to him for ſome 
money. He made anſwer that he was extremely 
ſorry ; but far from being in a condition to ſend 
her any, he wasin the greateſt want of ſome him- 
felf. The alarm was already ſpread among his 
creditors, ſo that it was who ſhould firſt ſeize up- 
on the remains of his fortune, Ah] what have 
I done, cry'd his afflited mother? I have ſtript 
myſelf of every thing for a ſon that has ſquander- 
ed it all away, | 

During this time, what was become of poor 
Jacquinot ? Why, Jacquinot, with a good heart, 
ſound judgment, wit enough, a very handſome 
' perſon, and his little venture, arrived ſafe at St. 
eden "Tis well known how eaſy it is for a 
Frenchman, who has good morals, and a good 
perſon, to make an effabliſhment on the iſlands, 
"The name of Coron, his own ſagacity and induſ- 
try, ſoon acquired him the confidence ard friend- 
ſhip of the inhabitants; ſo that with the helps 
that were lent him, he acquired a plantation * 


1 

he carefully cultivated, and which ſoon grew to a 
flouriſhing condition. Trade, which was then in 
full vigour, enriched him in a ſhort time; for in 
the ſpace of five years he was the object of the 
deſires and wiſhes of all the rich and pretty widows 


and maidens of the iſland. When, alas! his col- 


lege companion, who till then had always ſent 
him agreeable news, wrote to him that his bro- 
ther was ruined, and his mother, abandoned b 
all the world, was reduced to the utmoſt diftrebs 
and poverty. He wet the fatal letter with his 
tears. Ah! my dear mother! he cry'd, I will 
fly to your relief, He would not truſt it to any 
but himſelf. An accident might happen ; the 
infidelity, ſtowneſs, or negligence of a ſtranger ' 
might either deprive her, or bring too late what 
he was preparing for his mother's aſſiſtance, and 
ſo let her expire in want and deſpair. Nothing 
ought to with- hold a ſon, faid he to himſelf, when 
a-mother's life and happineſs are at ſtike. 

With theſe ſentiments young Coron immedi- 
ately realiſed his effects, ſo as to carry them over 
with him. He ſold his plantation, and turned e- 
very thing into ready- money. Such a ſacrifice 
gave him no concern; but he could not forbear 
regretting a treaſure much more precious, which 
he was going to leave in America. Lucella, the 
young widow of a rich planter, who had left her 
in exceeding great circumſtances, had caſt her 
eyes on Coron with one of thoſe penetrating looks 
that ſeem to dive into the heart and unfold the 
ſoul; one of thoſe looks that determine the in- 
clination, and whoſe ſudden and reſiſtleſs effect is 
often taken for ſympathy. She thought ſhe per- 
ceived in the young man every thing that was 
con. lucive to make a prudent and virtuous woman 
happy; and this paſſion which ſhe conceived ow 

| N im, 
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him, did not wait, to ſhew itſelf, for ſober reflec- 


tion. Coron, on his ſide, had given her in his 


heart the preference before all her rivals, as the 


moſt worthy to captivate an honeſt and wiſe man. 


Lucella had a majeſtic moving air, the greateſt 
livelineſs, and yet the greateſt modeſty in her eyes; 
ber complexion not of the faireſt, but as frei 
and blooming as a roſe; fine dark hair, teeth of 
the moſt poliſhed white, the ſhape and gait of one 
of Diana's nymphs, with the looks and ſmiles of 
the graces. With all'theſe charms, Lucella was 
endued with.a courageous mind, a greatneſs of 
ſoul, a juſtneſs in her ideas, and that uprightneſs 
of. heart, which gives us an opportunity of com- 
plimenting ourſelves when we ſay ſuch a woman 
has the ſoul of a man. Lucella was above diſ- 
guiſing a virtuous: inclination ; ſueh a maſk was 
only fit for little minds. No ſooner had Coron 
owned his:paſſion;for her, but ſhe confeſſed, with- 
out any heſitation, the ſame for him; and their 
mutual love growing more tender and binding e- 
very day by reflection, they longed for the happy 
moment which was to cement their joy at the al- 
tar. Some diſputes about the inheritance of 
Lucella's huſband had retarded their felicity. 
Thoſe diſputes were on the point of being adjuſt- 
ed, when the letter of Coron's friend came to drag 
him from all that was dear to him next his mo- 
ther. He went to the beauteous widow and ſhew- 
ed her the letter, at the ſame time aſking her ad- 
vice. I flatter myſelf, ſaid ſhe, that you don't 


Want any. Turn your effects into commercial 


goods, fly to your mother's relief, do honour to 
all and every body; at your return my fortune is 
at your command. If I die before you come back, 
my will is made in your favour; if I live to ſee 
you again, the will is. of. no. conſequence; — 
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know what you are entitled to. Coron, over- 
come with gratitude and admiration, ſeized her 
yirtuous hand, which he wet with tears of love, 
expatiating on her praiſes. Let us, ſaid ſhe, have 

none of theſe weakneſſes, theſe European preju- 
dices, When a woman behaves as ſhe ought to 
do, it is looked upon there as a wonder ; asif we 
were not endued with a ſoul as well as men. What 
would you think of me if I ſhould teſtify an amaze- 
ment, and look upon the pure pious movement of 
your filial virtuous heart as a phenomenon? O! 


| pardon me, replied Coron, what elſe could I ex- 


pect from your exalted goodneſs ? but whilſt I am. 
enchanted with your principles, your ſentiments, 
and your virtues, I may admire, though not be 
ſurpriſed. Go then, ſaid ſhe, embracing him, fulfil 
your duty, and haſten your return. 

' Coron embarked with all his riches. The voy- 
age was very favourable till they came off of the 
Canaries. There they were purſued by an Alge- 
rine pirate. They crouded fail in hopes of eſcap- 
ing. The pirate gained faſt upon them, and the 
captain of the ſhip, terrified at the danger of be- 
ing boarded, was for ſtriking the colours. O! my: 
poor dear mother, cried Coron, looking at the 
cheſts that contained his wealth; and then tearing 
his hair with grief and rage. No, ſaid he, the 
barbarous African ſhall ſooner tear my heart out. 
Then addreſſing himſelf to the commanding of- 
ficer and to the reſt of the crew, What, my 
friends, ſaid he, ſhall we tamely ſurrender ? ſhall 

we ſuffer this robber to load us with irons, drag 
us to a loathſome dungeon, and then expoſeus to 
ſale like ſo many brute beaſts? Are we not arm- 
ed? Are thoſe miſcreants then invulnerable, or 
have they more covrage than we? They ſeem in- 


clined to board us, let them beard, we ſhall give 


them a cloſer and warmer reception. Coron's 
reſolution” 


[44:3 
reſolution animated the whole crew, and the cap- 
tain, embracing him, thanked” him for having 
given ſo brave an example. 
All is diſpoſed for a vigorous defence. The ſhips 
| are grappled. The pirate boards. Death flies pro- 
| miſcuous on both ſides, amidſt a cloud of ſmoke 


and fire. The fire ceaſes, the ſmoke diſſipates, 
the ſword is now employed. Coron, his ſabre in 
hand, made a terrible ſlaughter :. ſoon as an Afri- 
can approached, he flew upon him, crying, my 
dear mother! Like the laſt effort of nature in de- 
ſpair, his rage was as that of a lioneſs that defends 
| her young: So that one of the moſt tender-hearted 
good=natured men in the world became in a mo- 
ment furious and bloody-minded. The captain 
beheld him every where, his arms bathed in gore. 
> It is not a man, ſaid he to his companions, tis a 
god that fights for us] Such an example excited 
their courage. At laſt Coron met the chief of the 
| pirates, O heavens, he cried, my mother! that 
was the word of command. So ſaying, he ruſhed 
| upon him, and ran him through the heart. From 
that inſtant the victory was decided. The few that 
| remained of the Algerine crew called for quarter, 
and were put in irons. The ſhip, with Coron and 
Fi, their prize, arrived ſafe in France; and this wor- 
ol | thy ſon;without giving himſelf a night's reſt, poſt- 
| ed away with his treaſure to reſcue a dying mo- 
1 ther. She was indeed almoſt expiring, in a con- 
_ dition worſe than death itſelf, Deſtitute of every 
4 conveniency and comfort of life, and left to the 
care of a ſervant, who, not being much better 
provided for herſelf, waited upon her with a kind 
of indifference and ſcornful pity. She had forbid 
this ſeryant, becauſe ſhe was aſhamed to be ſeen 
in ſo miſerable a ſituation, to let any body in but 
the prieſt and the charitable phyſician, that now 
| and 
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and then called upon her. Coron came, and was 
accordingly refuſed admittance. 
Go and let yeur miſtreſs know, ſaid he to the 
maid, that I am here. Pray, who are you? an- 
ſwered the ſervant My name is Jacquinot. The 
maid went in to let her miſtreſs know, that a 
ſtranger deſired to ſpeak with her. —Alas! who is 
the ſtranger ?—He "0 his name is Jacquinot. At 
that name her heart was ſo violently moved, that 
it almoſt deprived her of life. Ah! my fon, ſaid 
ſhe with a feeble voice, and opening her dying 
eyes, ah ! my ſon, at what a dreadful time do you 
behold your mother! Your hand is come to cloſe 
my eyes. How great was the grief of her tender, 
pious ſon to ſee that mother, whom he had left 
in wealth and proſperity, lying on a miſerable bed, 
without ſcarce a rag of a curtain, the picture of 
poverty and wretchedneſs. Oh! my dear mother, 
he cried, throwing himfelt on the bed of woe; 
his ſighs ſtopped the utterance of his voice, and 
his tears, which he ſhed on his mother's boſom, 
were for ſome time the only expreſſions of his love 
and grief, Heaven has puniſhed me, reſumed Ma- 
dam Coron, to have loved too much an unnatural 
ſon, and to have—O my dear mother, interrupted 
the pious young man, do but live, and all will be 
well again. Fortune has heaped riches on me, 
and I am come to ſhower them into the lap of na- 
ture. Tis for you that they are beſtowed upon 
me. O live! I have wherewithal to make life de- 
ſirable. Ah! my child, if life can ever be wel- 
come to me, it will be only in giving me an op- 
portunity of wiping off the ſtain of my injuſtice, 
and of loving a ſon whom I diſinherited, and of 
whom I am not worthy to be called mother. At 
theſe words ſhe covered her face, as if aſhamed to 
behold the light. Dear Madam, he cried, preſſing 
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her in his arms, deprive me not of the fight of 
my. mother. I am come from a diſtant world, and 
croſſed the ſeas to ſeek and ſuccour you. As he 
was thus talking, the prieſt and the phyſician arriv- 
ed. Theſe gentlemen, my ſon, have been the only 
comfort heaven left me; had it not been for their 
charity, you had now been motherleſs. Coron 
embraced them. O my friends !' ſaid he, my be- 
nefaftors! under what obligations have you not 
laid me? were it not for you, I had no more a 
mother. Endeavour to recal her to life. I am 
rich, and am come to make her happy. Redou- 
ble your attention, your conſolation, and your 
care; reſtore her to me, and command my grati- 
tude. The phyſician very prudently conſidered, 
that this agitation was too violent for his patient; 
wherefore he deſired him to retire, and to depend 
on their zeal; only that he would go and prepare 
wholeſome and convenient lodgings, and that ſhe 

ſhould be conveyed thither that evening. | 
The change of air, good food, or rather that 
revolution which joy had cauſed, and the calm 
tranquillity that ſucceeded it, inſenſibly reſtored 
her organs to their wonted functions. Profound 
grief was the cauſe of her illneſs, returning com- 
tort was her cure. . 
Coron was informed, that his unhappy brother 
had periſhed by an ignominious death. I draw the 
veil over the ſhocking cataſtrophe that he but too 
much deſerved. The knowledge of it was kept 
from his mother, as being too weak to ſupport ſo 
horrid a piece of news. However, ſhe was inform- 
ed of it when her health was quite re-eſtabliſhed, 
'The wounds of her heart bled afreſh, and mater- 
nal tears trickled down her. cheeks. - But heaven, 
in depriving her of a ſon unwortky of her affecti- 
on, gave her back another who deſerved all that 
nature 


| E 
nature has: rendered moſt endearing, and virtue 
moſt amiable. He communicated to his mother 
all that his ſoul longed for, which was, to encircle. 
together in his arms his mother and his future 
ſpouſe. Madam Coron was delighted at the pro- 
ofal, very glad to accompany her ſon to the Welt; 
ndies, and leave a. town where her indiſcretion 
and her misfortunes were known to every body, 
and of courſe hateful. to her. She went on board 
with joy, and the moment ſhe embarked her ſpirits 
revived. Heaven, that protects virtue and piety, 
gave them a favourable paſſage. Lucella received 
her lover's mother as if ſhe had been her own. 
2 compleated their happineſs in the bonds 
of marriage. They ſtill enjoy that unalterable 
bliſs, thoſe pure and uninterrupted pleaſures which 
are the reward of virtue. a 


CCC 
THE GOOD MOTHER. 

AM ORAL TALE. | 

| Mother's care of her children is, of all du 

AK ties, the moſt incumbent and the moſt 

ſtrictly obſerved. in nature. It is an univerſal 


ſentiment that ſubdues all other paſſions, and 
even ſurpaſſes the love of life. It makes the moſt 


t ferocious animals tame and careſſing; the moſt 
15 indolent become indefatigable, and the fearful 
, courageous ; none of them forſake their young, 
but at the moment they can be of no farther uſe 
. to them, Tis only amongſt the human ſpecies , 
987 that we find odious examples of a premature 
e In 


„ 
In an age, when vice is diſguiſed under a thou- 
ſand ſeducing forms, *tis then that the moſt virtu- 
ous inclinations and the ſweeteſt tempers require 


a conſtant watchful eye to lead them through the _ 


dangerous paths of the world. The more the 
rocks are hid, -the greater the danger; and how 
ſhall the frail bark of innocence and happineſs 
eſcape them, without the guidance of a prudent 


and ſkilful pilot? What would have been, for 


example, the fate of Miſs Troene, if heaven 
had not formed for her ſuch a mother as is ſeldom 
found? This eſtimable widow devoted the prime 
of her life to the education of her only child. And 


this was her way of reaſoning at the age of five 


and twenty. | 
I have loſt my huſband, ſaid ſhe; I have no- 


thirg now to conſider of but my daughter and 


myſelf, Shall I live for myſelf? Shall I live for 


my daughter? Town that I have great induce- 


ment to be ſtill one of the world; and 1 like it. 
But if I follow my bent, I forſake my child, and 
run the riſk of her happineſs and my own, Fer, 
grant that a buftling, genteel life has all the 
charms it is ſuppoſed to have; how 1 
reaſonably expect to enjoy it? How _ 
of my years, which paſs ſo quick away, have I 
to be courted, or taken notice of? How many 
may I make a good uſe of in my retirement, ta- 
king eare of my child? This vain world, that 
now ſmiles upori me, will, in a ſhort time, reject 
me without mercy.; and if my daughter ſhould 
follow. my example, and be unhappy thro' my 


neglect, how could I anſwer it to myſelf? No: 


let us retire, and make our retreat as honourable 
and comfortable as I can. Surely I may give 
for my daughter, who is my all, a- tumultuous 
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crowd, by whom very ſoon I ſhall be entirely 
forgot, L731 #4 © | = Rur 145 
From that time, this prudent mother made it 
her ſtudy to be the friend, as well as companion 
of her daughter; but that was no eaſy taſk. Emi- 
lia, ſo was the young lady named, had received 
from nature a ſoul ſuſceptible of the moſt lively 
impreſſions ;/ and her mother, who obſerved her 
conſtantly, felt a doubtful joy in perceiving in her 
that ſenſibility, which procures ſo much happineſs 
or ſo much diſtreſs. ppy the man, ſhe would 
ſay ſometimes, happy the man my daughter mar- 
ries, if he proves worthy of her affeCtion ; and if, 
by his eſteem and friendſhip, he can make her feel 
how ſenſible he himſelf is of the tender regard ſhe 
has for him. But woe to him if he lights, or _ 
ſtrives to mortify her. Her nice punctilio, once 
hurt, would be their common plague. For even 
if I ſhould happen to make her too haſtily ſome 
little reproach, or perhaps find fault when ſhe 
was not ſo much to blame, immediately the tears 
ſtart from her eyes, and her depreſſed heart loſes 
all its reſolution, Nothing ſo eaſy as to lead her; 
nothing more eaſy than to make her refraQtory. + 
Though the manner in which Madam Treëne 
lived, was reſerved, yet it was very decent, and 
ſuitable to one of her condition; quite conform- 
able to her main view, of watching with a careful 
eye over Emilia's conduct, and.of reflecting at 
leiſure on the choice of a huſband fit for her. A 
crowd of ſuitors, enamoured with the charms of 
the daughter, paid, as uſual, their court to the 
mother, Amongſt theſe was the marquis of Ver- 


glan, who, to his great misfortune, was exceed- 


ing han ſome. His looking-glaſs, and the ladies, 
had told it him ſo often, that he muſt perforce 
believe it. He liſtened to himſelf with great 
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ecdimplaiſance, beheld: himſelf with pleaſure; and 


charmed with his own ſmiles, was eternally his 
own admirer. There was no fault to be found with 
him in reſpect to politeneſs : But then it was ſo 
cool and ſo reſerved, in compariſon of the regard 
he honoured himſelf with, that it was very plain 


he held the firſt place in his own eſteem. He might 


have poſſeſſed without ſeeking for, all the graces. 


of nature, which he ſpoiled in affecting them. As 


for his underſtanding, it wanted a little more pre- 
ciſion, or rather reflection. Nobody could talk 
better, had he but known what he was about te 
fay. But his firſt care was to be always of a diffe- 
rent opinion from every body elſe. Right er wrong, 
it was all the fame to him. He was ſure to dazzle, 
perſuade, and ſeduce whomever he pleaſed. He 
knew, by heart, all the fine ſpeeches of a lady's 


dreſſing- room; thoſe pretty ſayings that mean no- 


thing. He was perfectly verſed in all the little 
ſcandalous anecdotes, both of court and city; who 
was the lover of yeſterday, who that ef the pre- 
ſent, and who would be that of to-morrow; and 
how. many times in one year ſuch a lady had 


changed her gallant. He was likewiſe acquaint-- 


ed with a ſomebody, that ſhould” be nameleſs, 
who refuſed being on the liſt, though he was ſure 
of ſupplanting all his rivals, had he thought it 
worth his while. 3 | 
This young fop was the ſon of an intimate 
friend of Emilia's father; and Madam Troene- 
was wont to ſpeak of him te her daughter with 
concern. What a pity is it, ſaid. ſhe, that this 
young man is ſo ſpoiled. He was very well en- 
dowed by nature, and might have ſneceeded in 
any thing. He had already but too well ſucceed- 
ed in Emilia's heart. What may ſeem ridiculous 
in a mother's eyes, does not always appear in the 
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ſame light in thoſe of the daughter's, Youth is 
ever indulgent to youth; and there are what may 
be called agreeabie faults. Meet 
Verglan was not inſenſible to Emilia's charms, 
which were rather too ſimple, but that might 
mend; and he gave himſelf very little trouble 
about pleaſing; but when the out- lines are drawn, 
every thing contributes to make the impreſſion 
deeper. The very unſettledneſs of this wild young 
man was an allurement for Emilia; ſhe perceiy- 
ed the danger of loſing him; and nothing ha- 
ſtens ſo much the progreſs of a growing paſſion 
as jealouſy. | | 
henever Verglan gave an account of himſelf 
to Madam Troene, you may be ſure there was 
not one in the Tad more deſerving than he. 
The widow now and then, without affectation, 
made him a lecture on modeſty. He proteſted, 
that no one had a leſs opinion of himſelf than he 
had; that he was convinced, that it was not him 
that was ſought for; that birth and rank had, no 
doubt, great ſway; but as for the reſt, it was 
entirely owing to figure and genius, ſuch as the 
were; qualifications which he had not acquired, 
and therefore had no right to value himſelf on 
their account. | 
The more Emilia was charmed to hear and 
ſee him, the more care ſhe took to conceal her 
pleaſure. One word of rebuke from her mother 


ene would have cut her to the ſoul; and that nice 
6 and tender ſenſibility made her cautious and fear- 
chis ful to an exceſs. | | 
However Emilia, that touched ſo ſlightly the 
el heart of Verglan, had raiſed in that of the mo- 
* deſt and virtuous Belzors, tlie moſt violent, but 


reſpectful love. Belzors's character was found- 
| ed on the baſis of a ſound judgment, and an up- 
"ne | e 


I mJ | 
right heart. A good figure, a ſweet and open 
countenance, that ſeemed to acquire a new degree 
of force by the high idea every body had of hig 
mind. One is apt to fancy we read in the phi- 

ſiognomy all that we know to dwell in the heart. 
Belzors, whoſe inclinations were turned to 
good from his infancy, procured him that ineſti- 
mable advantage, of yielding to their impulſe 
without precaution or conſtraint. Decency, civi- 
lity, candour, that epenneſs which gains our 
confidence, that ſeverity in morals that com- 
mands reſpect; all theſe appeared in him with 
the unaffected eaſe of nature. Foe to vice, 
and yet not proud; indulgent to the foibles of 
others, without contr2Aing any; complying 
with all innocent diverſions, but never ſeduced 
by bad examples; he ſtemmed the torrent of 
the world; beloved and reſpeCted even by thoſe 
to whom his life was a cenfure, and the public 
eſteem, as if to mortify their pride, was wont 
- to quote him as a precedent, 


Madam 'Troene, delighted with the character 
of this young gentleman, had fixed upon him in 
her own heart as the moſt deſerving perfon for 
her daughter. She ſeized every opportunity of 
ſpeaking in his praiſe, and Emilia applauded with 
that reſervedneſs, that became one of her age... 
Madam Troene was deceived by the unaffected, 
ingenuous manner in which Emilia behaved to - 
Belzors. As the eſteem ſhe had for him was un» 
mixed with any other ſentiment, Emilia was 
quite at her eaſe. | g 
She was far from being in that tranquil ſtate, 
when the dangerous Verglan was in company; 

* ſo that the painful ſituation, in which his preſence 
generally threw her, made her appear as if ſhe 

Was fatigued. If ever the mother ſaid any thing 
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to his advantage, -Emilia looked down, and was 


ſilent. Methinks, my dear, ſaid ſhe to her 


daughter, you have no reliſh for thaſe empty, 


brilliant graces that the world admires ſo much. 


I don't know what they are, replied Emilia, 
bluſhing. The good mother concealed her joy; 


ſhe thought ſhe perceived, by her behaviour, 
that the ſimple and modeſt virtue of Belzors 


triumphed in her heart, over all the amiable 


follies of Verglan, and of thoſe that reſembled 
him. An acciden 


t, very flight in appearance, 
but very ſtriking for a watchful, attentive mo» 
ther, diſpelled her illuſion. 


One of Emilia's talents was to draw in cray- 


ons; and ſhe had fixed on flower-painting, as beſt 


ſuited to one of her age. What is more natural 
than to Tee a new-blown roſe ſpring from the 
hand of beauty? Verglan, as it happened, was 
likewiſe fond of flowers, and he ſeldom appear- 
ed without a pretty noſegay _ 1 1 
One day, by mere chance, Madam 'Troene 
took notice of Verglan's noſegay. The next 
day, ſhe ſaw that Emilia was drawing, perhaps 
by mere chance, alſo the very identical flowers 
of which it was compoſed. It was natural enough 
to Imagine, that the flowers ſhe had ſeen the 
day before, were ſtill in her mind, and might 
drop from her crayons without reflection. But 
what was not quite ſo fimple, was the enthuſi- 
aſtic look ſhe had whilſt ſhe was drawing them. 
Her eyes ſparkled, with the fire of genius; her 
mouth aſſumed a lovely ſmile at every ſtroke of 
her hand; and a colour, more lively than the 
flowers ſhe was about to paint, overſpread her 
beauteous cheeks. You ſeem pleaſed, ſaid her 
mother in a careleſs way, with your work! It is 
not poſſible, anſwered Emilia, to repreſent na- 
ture truly, except you have it before your eyes. 
"ay | | And 
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2 yet ſhe had never expreſſed it more faith- 
fully. 8 5 | 
5 Toms days after, Verglan came with a freſh 
noſegay; and Madam Troëne, without ſeeming 
to do it, obſerved every particular flower; and in 
Emilia's next taſk, the noſegay was fairly repre- 
ſented. The good mother continued her re- 
marks; and every trial A ru her ſuſpicions, 
redoubled her uneaſineſs. Alas ! ſaid ſhe, I am 
alarming myſelf at what, perhaps, is very inno- 
eent. Let us find out whether ſhe has any fineſſe 
-in it or not. i | 
Emilia's ſtudies and talents were unknown to 
moſt of her mother's acquaintance. As madam - 
_ "Troene's deſign was only to amuſe her, and 
make her paſs agreeably her leiſure hours, ſo as 
to ufe her to retirement, and ſave her imagina- 
tion from the danger of muſing, and her active 
feeling ſoul from the tireſome yawns of idleneſs, 
ſne neither prided herſelf, nor her daughter, for 
"thoſe talents ſhe took ſo much care to cultivate. 
But one day, as they were alone with Belzors, 
and that the converſation turned on the precious 
advantage of knowing howto employ one's time, 
and be ſufficient for one's ſelf; My daughter, 
ſaid Madam Troene, has made herſelf an amuſe- 
ment that, I think, ſhe grows fonder of more 
and more. You muſt ſee her drawings. Emilia 
opened her book, and Belzors, quite enchanted, 
never ceaſed admiring her work. How pure 
how charming! he cried, are the pleaſures of 
. - innocence! Vice may torment itſelf for ever in 
the vain purſuit of what it never can find out, 
Own, Madam, that the time we occupy, paſſes 
quick away; you have fixed it; it returns, and 
appears again to your eyes. Time is never loſt 
but by the idle. Madam Troëne liſtened io him 
| with 
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with a feeret pleaſure. Emilia theyght bis ra- 
fleQions very reaſonable, bus was hot in the leaſt 
moved by them. | „ ie 

Some ti md efter Verglan paid them a viſit. Do 
you. know, ſaid Madam Treane to him, that 
Emilia has received great applauſe from Belzors. 
on het talent in painting? I myſt have yaur opi- 
nion of it too. Emilia bluſhed, heſitated and. 
ſtammer'd that, that... ſhe had nothing finiſn- 
ed, and deſired her to wait till the had dene ſome - 
thing worthy to be ſhewn; : She did nat doubt, 
but that it was a ſnare of her mother's to draw. 
her in. Since ſhe makes a myſtery of it, there 
muſt be ſomething: in it. She was afraid that 
Verglan would have diſcovered his flowers, and 
faund out the ſecret motive of her painting them. 
My daughter is in love with the coxcomb, and 
my fears were hut tao juſtly grounded. 13 

As Madam Trobne was an every fide continu» 
ally ſolicited for her daughter, her objection was 
ſtill Emilia's youth, and the reſolution that ſne 
had made, never to centrou] her in her choice. 
That choice however was all her dread. Ver- 
glan, thought ſhe, at leaſt in allappearance, will 
have the preference, and he is poſſeſt of every, 
quality, that is conducive to make a wife unhap- 
py. If I declare to Emilia my wiſhes, if I do 
but let her have a glimpſe of them, I know her 
crupulous delicacy, ſhe will be the victim of 
er duty. And can require ſo painful a ſacri- 
ce? Heaven forbid | No, let her own inelinati- 
dn decide it; yet I may endeavour to enlighten 
and direct that inclination, and that is the anly 
awful authority that I am impowered to exert. 
am very ſure of the goodneſs of her heart, and 
pf the 2 of her 3 Let 1 the 
xperience. af my age ſupply the want of it in 
Vol. II. 9 8 , | hers; - 


hers; Oh! may ſhe ſee thro' her mother's eyes, 


the converſation on the manners, cuſtoms, and 


* * * - 


morality. 
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and yet believe if poſſible, that ſhe follows her 
* inclination. „une 
Every time that Belzors and Verglan happened 
to be of the company, Madam 'Troene turned 


maxims of the world; ſhe animated the diſpute, 
and, without ſeeming to ſide with either party, 
gave each of them room to diſplay ' their charac- 
ters, which was her ſole view. The little adven- 
tures that happen every day, which furniſh idle 
converſation for the tea-table, were moſtly the 
ſubject of their chat. Verglan, light, lively, 
and ſatirical, pleaded conſtantly in behalf of all 
that is called faſhion. Belzors, with more mo- 
deſty, boldly ſupported the cauſe of 'virtue and 
The compromiſing the altercations of Count 
Auberive and his wife, engroſſed at that time all 
the talk of the town. Twas ſaid, that after 1 
ſmart quarrel, and bitter complaints of their 
mutual infidelity, they both agreed that they 
were quit; and that their diſpute ended by laugh- 
ing at each others folly, at having been jealous 
without being in love. The preliminaries were, 
that Auberive conſented to ſee the Chevalier du 
Clang his wife's lover, and ſhe promiſed to re- 
ceive in the politeſt manner the Marchioneſs of 
Talba, to whom Auberive paid his addreſſes; 
that all the parties met at ſupper, ratified the 
preliminaries, and proclaimed peace, and that 
never did two pair of lovers ſeem to agree with 

more harmony. / | 
At this deſcription, Verglan cry'd out, that it 
was wiſely done. You talk of good old times! 
ſaid he; ſhew me an example in the manners of 
our forefathers, any thing comparable to this, 
| | — Formerly 


| 1 
Formerly, an infidelity put the whole family in a 
r ferment. A wife was beat and lock'd up. If the 

huſband exerted the power which he pretended to 
d have, his virtuous and diſconſolate ſpouſe was 
d WW obliged to devaur her grief, or give it vent in 
d her diſtant apartment, as in an obſcure priſon. 
ey And if ſhe ſhould chance to imitate her fickle 
ys Wl huſband, what dangers did ſhe not run? No leſs. 
c- vas at ſtake, than her's and her lover's life. They 
n- had the folly to make a man's honourdepend on 
ne WW his wife's virtue; and a huſband, who was not the 
he Wl leſs eſteemed for having amours of his own, muſt 
ly, de deſpiſed for thoſe of his wife! Upon my ho- 
all nour, I am ſurpriſed how any one, in thoſe bar- 
10- Wl barous ages, durſt venture on matrimony. The 
nd ties of it were then indeed a real chain. Now-a- 

days you ſee peace, compliance, and freedom 
reign throughout the family. If perchance the 
married couple love one another, tis mighty 
well, they are happy, and don't think of parting ; 
if they outlive their paſſion, why then, like ho- 


bey neſt reaſonable folks, they declare it and acquit 
gh- each other of their vows of fidelity, They ceaſe 
lous MW to be lovers to commence friends. Now that is 
ere, MW vbat I call ſweet, focial, conjugal manners, that 


would almoſt tempt me to marry. What do you 
» re- think it then a very natural thing for a wife to be 
ſs of the confidant of her huſband's amours? And the 
Mes; Mbuſband to be his wife's procurer No doubt; 
| the provided it be a mutual piece of politeneſs. Is 
that Many thing more natural than to repoſe one's truſt 
in thoſe, who confide in us! and fo ſettle an in- 
tercourſe of friendly offices! Can one have a 
more intimate friend than one's wife? And can 
ſhe have a nearer one than her huſband? Who 
an-one be free with, if not with bone of your 
bone, and fleſh of your fleſh? And when, by ſad 
C2 miſhap, 


„ 

miſhap, you can find no longer any amuſement 
at home, what can you do better than to look for 
it abroad? And each endeavour · to procure it for 

themſelves, without noiſe, without jealouſy ? 
Nothing can have a more ſmiling aſpect, ſaid 
Belzors, than this new method of yours ; but you 
and I have a great deal to go thro', before we can 
perfectly enjoy it. Firſt of all you muſt know 
how to renounce your own ſelf- eſteem, and that 
of your wife and children; you muſt accuſtom 
yourſelf to look upon your dear half, whom 
you. deſpiſe ſo much, as to barter her. Pſhaw ! 
interrupted Verglan, foaliſh ſcruples and pre- 
judices of education ! where lies the obſtacle to 
mutual-eſteem, if it is decided there is no ſhame? 
Decided or not decided, reply'd Belzors, all 
ſociety muſt be then diſſolved. The. holy and 
inviolable bands of Hymen manifeſt the ſacred ties 
of nature. Remember, my good friend, that 
if there be no duties impoſed by heaven on parents, 
what can be expeQted from thoſe of their children? 
All theſe links put together form but one chain. 
The private and particular family diſturbances of 
Former times, were very violent ; but they did 
not affect the general. The whole maſs of morals 
was ſound, take it all in all, and an accidental, 
wound was ſoon healed; now 1t is a mere mou 
dering heap, that a ſlow, but ſure poiſan conſumes 
away; and then, my dear Verglan, we have as 
yet no idea of thoſe pure and heart-felt joys, 
that a virtuous and prudent couple taſte in the 
ſweet receſs of their domeſtic privacy ; that 
union which was the delight of their youth, and 
is the comfort of their ripened years. What if 
now-a-days a mather ſhould be afflicted with the 
wild inconſiderate follies of her ſon? what if a 
father be caſt down by ſome unforeſeen —_ 
| "x | 0 


[ 29.1 | 
of fortune? are not they a refuge, a comfort to 
each other? Or elſe they muſt ſeek for a foreign 
boſom where to'depoſe their troubles, and where 
very ſeldom they meet with relief. 

My dear Belzors, faid Verglan, you talk like 
an oracle ; but pray who told you, that it was 
not much better for married people to love one 
another, and be conftant if they can. All that 
Taim at is, to prove, that if unhappily this mutual 
love ſhould ceaſe, one ought to make one's ſelf as 
eaſy as poſſible, and take other meaſures, without 
being obliged to love like our fathers of yore, 
except you chuſe to follow their example. - And 
pray, ſaid Madam Troëne, where lies the objecti- 
on? The objection, Madam? replied Belzors; 
why, cuſtom, and the ruling taſte to a& without 
ſhame or decency, juſt as their paſſions lead them. 
I dare fav, that Verglan will own, that the pre- 
ſent manner of living is very agreeable, and alittle 
variety now and then not at all unacceptable; our 
own. weakneſs yields to it of courſe; and who can 
reſiſt the attack, if the bulwark of morals is de- 
ſtroyed ? I deſtroy nothing, anſwered Verglan? 1 
only ſay, that I would have every body live as they 
think fit; liberty and property! and I approve 
very much of the reſolution of Auberive and his 
ſpouſe, to forgive reciprocally what is called fail- 
ings. If they are ſatisfied, what right has any 
body elſe to complain ? | EE] 
As he finiſhed theſe words, the Marquis d*Au- 

berive was introduced. O my dear Marquis, 
ſaid Verglan, you are come quite a propos; pray 
tell us if there be any truth in what is related of 
you? 'tis ſaid that you and your wife are like the 
two doQtors in Moliere, Wink at my rhubarb, and 
PII take no notice of your ſema. Mere nonſenſe, 
replied indolently the Marquis. For my part, ſaid 
C 3 | Verglan, 
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Verglan, I have ſupported the argument with all 
my power; but here is Bekors that condemns 
you without appeal. — And why ſo? would he not 
have done the ſame? My wife is young and hand- 
ſome, and is an arrant coquette; that is very na- 
tural. However, I believe that in the main ſhe 
may be virtuous; but if ſhe was leſs fo, juſtice 
ought to be done. I conceive very well that a 
man of a more jealous temper than mine might 
condemn me; but what ſurpriſes me is, that Bel- 
zors ſhould be the firſt to diſapprove of my con- 
duct] Heretofore I have been accoſted with no- 
thing but praiſes. My behaviour was very natu- 


ral, and every body congratulates me upon it, as if 


it was a wonder that one ſhould have ſenſe enough 
to act reafonably! I am quite confounded with the 
compliments I daily receive. As for your gentle- 
men of nice and rigorous principles, I honour 
them much ; but I live for myſelf. Let every bo- 
dy do the fame; the happieſt will be the wiſeſt. 
Pray, interrupted Madam 'Troene, on purpoſe to 
break the diſcourſe, how does Lady Auberive do ? 
—Exceeding well, Madam, we ſupped together 
laſt night, and I never in my life ſaw her in bet- 
ter humour, I'dlay a wager, faid Verglan, that 
you will come together again.—Faith, nothing 
more likely; for. as we left the table, I catch'd 


* myſelf ſaying tender things to her. 


This firſt eſſay made a lively impreſſion on 
Emilia's mind. Her mother, who perceived it, 
let her reflections take their free courſe, and, to 
keep them to the object, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe could 
not but admire how opinions depended on charac- 


ters. Here are two young men, who have both 
been educated with equal care; both have been 


taught the ſame principles of honour and virtue 


and yet how different they are from each other; 


nevertheleſs 


WP 
nevertheleſs each thinks himſelf in the right- 
Emilia, in her heart, would fain have found an ex- 
cuſe for Verglan's eſpouſing ſo warmly the man- 
ners of the age; but how was it poſhble-? Ah! 
ſaid ſhe to herſelf, with what unconcern are faith 
and modeſty lighted ! How all that ought to be 
the moſt ſacred in nature is ridiculed! And Ver- 
glan is guilty of this indiſcretion ! Why has he 
not Belzors's. mind ? 

Some time after, Emilia and her mother were 

at the play; Belzors and Verglan came to their 
box; Madam Troene invited them to take their 
ſeats. Inas was repreſented. The ſcene where 
the children were introduced gave Verglan a ſub- 
ject to diſplay his nice criticiſms. Belzors, with- 
out giving him any attention, was all in tears at 
the intereſting ſituation z and was not aſhamed to 
let them be ſeen, What, ſaid Verglan, are you 
really ſo weak as to be moved at the ſight of thoſe 
children? What can you have more moving ? re- 
plied Belzors: Yes, I own that I never hear, 
Without a certain tremor, the tender names of fa- 
ther and mother; I am penetrated with the pa- 
thetic ties of nature. Love itſelf, even the moſt in- 
tereſting love, does not touch me near ſo much. 
inzs was followed by a little piece called Nanine; 
and when it came to the concluſion, Oh! this is 
too much, ſaid Verglan, that Dolban ſhould be in 
love with the little wench, with all my heart, but 
to marry her! that's out of character. It may 
perhaps be a folly, replied Belzors, but I find my- 
ſelf capable of doing juſt the ſame ; for where vir- 
tue and beauty are united, who can anſwer for their 
reaſon? Not a ſingle word of their diſcourſe eſca- 
. ped Madam Troene; and Emilia, not leſs atten- 
tive, bluſhed at the advantage Belzors had over his 
4 On $4 rival. 

One of La Motte's tragedies. 
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rival. When the tepreſentation was over, the Che- 
valier d'Olcet appeared with weepers, How comes 
this about, Chevalier? ſaid Verglan in his airy 
manner.—” Tis only an old uncle of mine, who 
has been ſo kind as to die and leave me ten thou- 
ſand crowns a year. Let me embrace you. Your 
uncle was a man of Hhonour. Ten thouſand crowns 
a year | tis charming. Belzors ſaluted him in 
his turn; Chevalier, ſaid he, I condole with you 
for your. loſs. You have two good a heart to 
conceive an unnatural joy for his death. Tis 
true, anſwered the Chevalier, ſomewhat confoun- 
ded to have ſpoken of it ſo lightly, he was to be 
ſure a long time a father to me, but you know he 
was very old. That was a motive for patience, 
replied Belzors, and not one of comfort. A good 
relation is the beſt of friends; the riches he be- 
queaths you will never enable you to purchaſe 
luch another. For my part, ſaid Verglan, I think 
that an old uncle muſt be at beſt but a very dull 
friend: And, after all, is it not natural? every one 
im his turn. The young would be much to be 
pitied, if the old were to be ſempiternal. Belzors 
waved the diſcourſe, not to give him an unfavour- 
able anſwer. At every ſtroke of this contraſt, Emi- 
lia was in a painful agitation. Her mother beheld 
with joy the reſpectful tender air ſhe had when ſhe 
ſpoke to Belzors, and the cold indifferent manner 
in which ſhe anfwered Verglan's gallantries; but, 
as ſhe was reſolved to have another trial, ſhe in- 
vited them both to ſpend the next evening with 
her, 

Accordingly they came. 'The company fat 
down to cards; Verglan and Belzors took the 
backgammon table. Verglan loved to play deep, 
and Belzors whatever was moſt agreeable. Their 
game began to grow. ſerious; Emilia was — 

| | e | the 
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the lookers on; and the good mother, though 
playing her cards, caſt now and then an eye up- 
on her daughter, and read in her face what 
paſſed in her heart. Fortune favoured Belzors. 
Emilia, tho* much diſſatisfied with Verglan's be- 
haviour, was too good not to be concern'd in ſee- 
ing him lofe ſo conſiderably. The unthinking 
youth had no command of himſelf; he was piqued, 
and doubled what they played for at firſt; and, 
before ſupper was on table, twas all but playing 
on his word of honour. Vexation and ill humour 
had gained upon him; he endeavoured to appear 
agreeable, and ſhake it off; but the alteration of - 
his countenance teſtified his inward feelings. He 
perceived that he was pitied, and that nobody 
ſmiled at the bons mots which he attempted to hit 
off. It touched him to the quick, and he was rea- 
dy to ſhew marks of reſentment when they roſe 
from ſupper. Belzors, on whom neither his own 
good luck, nor his rival's diſcontent, had made 
any impreſſion, was as mild, civil, and unconcern- 
ed as uſual. At Verglan's deſire, they returned 
to backgammon. Madam Troëne, who had fi- 
niſhed her party, came and looked over theirs ; 
very uneaſy at the conſequence of it, and hoping 
it would have her deſired effect on Emilia's heart. 
The ſucceſs ſurpaſſed her expectations. Verglan 
loſt what was almoſt impoſſible to loſe. His trem- 
bling hand, his pale oountenance, expreſſed the 
trouble he fain would have hid. Belzors, with an 
endleſs complaiſance, gave him as many revenges 
and as many doublings as he pleaſed; and when, 
by repeated doublings, Verglan had got an oppor- 
tunity of recovering his loſs all to a certain mo- * 
derate ſum, if you have no objection, ſaid Bel- 
zors, we will leave off. I think I may with ho- 
nour win as much as I intended to loſe. Such 

C5 » wiſdom 
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wiſdom and diſintereſtedneſs raiſed in the compa- 
ny a buzz of approbation. Verglan alone was 
inſenſible of it, and ſaid, as he roſe from play, with 
an air of diſdain, it was not worth while to have 
ſat ſo long at it. : 

Emilia had not a wink of ſleep all night, ſo 
much was ſhe agitated with what ſhe had ſeen and 
heard. What a difference, ſaid ſhe, and by what 
capricious fatality do I dread to be undeceived ? Is 
1t not natural for the ſeduQtion to ceaſe, when you 
are ſure of being ſeduced? I admire one, and 1 
love the other. Whence'proceeds this miſunder- 
ſtanding between one's reaſon and one's heart, that 
makes us ſtill fond of what we no longer eſteem. 
In the morning, according to cuſtom, Emilia 
came to her mother's levee. W hat is the matter ? 
ſaid ſhe to her daughter; methinks there is ſome 
alteration in you,—A very great one, Mamma, I 
aſſure you.—W hat, have not you ſlept well ?— 
Not very well; ſhe anſwered with a ſigh.— Come, 
come, pluck up your ſpirits, and put on your 
good looks, for I intend to take a walk this after- 


noon in the Tuilleries; all the world is to be 


there. I have often been concerned to ſee the 
fineſt garden in the univerſe abandoned and ne- 
glected; and I am very glad to find that the mode 
recals the company there again. | 
. Verglan did not fail being there, and Madam 
'Troene took him into her ſet. The view of thoſe 
delightful ſcenes had an air of enchantment. A 
thouſand beauties, in all the parade of brilliant 
dreſs, ſat round that ſpacious baſon, decorated 
with all the art of refined ſculpture, and the noble 
walk that terminates at this baſon, was crouded 
with young nymphs, who by their charms, and 
their talents, attracted the eyes and deſires of the 
beholders. Verglan was acquainted with * 
| all, 
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all, and gave a ſmile to one, to another a nod. 


That, ſaid he, is Fatme, nobody is ſo very ten- 


der, ſo loving as ſhe is. Cleon and ſhe live toge- 
ther in all the harmony of angels; he has made 


her in leſs than ſix months a preſent of a thouſand 


crowns; they bill and cooe like two doves. That 
there is the famous Corinna; her houſe is the 
temple of luxury, her ſuppers the moſt magnifi- 


cent in all Paris, and ſhe does the honours of them 


herſelf with the moſt enchanting grace. Do you 
ſee that fair modeſt looking beauty, who caſts her 
eyes ſo languiſhingly around? She has now three 
gallants, each of which flatters himſelf to be the 
only happy man. Tis delightful to behold her 
amidſt her adorers, how ſhe diſtributes ſmall fa- 
vours, and tells them one after another, what fools 
ſhe makes of his rivals. She is a perfect model of 
coquetry, and no. body can poſſibly deceive with 
more art and addreſs. She will go great lengths 
I promiſe you. I have already prognoſticated it 
to her. What! you are then her confidant, ſaid 
Madam Troene.—O yes, they are all acquainted 


with me, and don't pretend to give themſelves... - 


any airs, they know very well that I am not to be 
impoſed upon. And pray, Belzors, ſaid Madam 
'Troene to that prudent young man, who had but 
juſt joined them, are you. likewiſe initiated in theſe 
myſteries? Not I, Madam. I am willing to be- 
lieve that it is all very amuſing; but the greater 
the pleaſure, ſo much the greater the danger. 
Madam 'Troene took notice, that the ladies of 
modeſt reputation received with a cool reſerved- 
neſs, the familiar eaſy ſalutations of Verglan; 
whilſt they anſwered the reſpectful one of Belzors 
with a look of eſteem and friendſhip, She jeſted 
with Verglan on this diſtinction; only that her 
daughter might take notice of it. Tis very true, 

, | _ Madam, 


| E a 
Madam, ſaid he, oy give themſelves thoſe airs 
of indifferthce in public, but in private they make 
me ample amends. TS IN 

At her return with them, ſhe received a viſit 
from Eleonora, a young lady of exquiſite beauty. 
Eleonora could not refrain talking of her misfor- 
tune in the loſs of fo eſtimable a huſband ; ſhe 
' Tpoke of it with ſo much delicacy, candour, and 
ſenſibility, that Madam Troene, Emilia, and Bel- 
Zors liſtened to her with tears in their eyes. To 
a young and handfome lady, ſaid Verglan in his 
uſual ſtile, the loſs of a hufband is of little ſignifi- 
cation, it being ſo eaſily repatred. It will be no 
ſuch eaſy matter for me, replied the modeſt and 
tender Eleonora. A huſband that honoured a wife 
of my age with his confidence and eſteem, and 
whoſe condeſcending goodneſs never had the fears 
of jealouſy, nor the indolence of poſſeſſion, ſuch 
Huſbands are not ſo eafily replaced! 1 * ſaid 
Verglan, that he was very handſome No, Sir, 
his beauty was in his mind. Fine beauties, in- 
deed, replied Verglan with a diſdainful look, the 
beauties of the mind! no doubt then but he was 
young.—Far from it; he was at that age when 
one ought to have diſcretion, or never will have 
any,—Why then, if he was neither young nor 
Handſome, I don't ſee what reaſon you can have 
to act the diſconſolate. Believe me, Madam, eſ- 
teem, truſt, reliance are always at an amiable 
woman's command. The effential point is to be 
ſorted according to age and figure, to join the 
loves and graces together; in fhort, to marry a 
pretty fellow, or to live ſingle and enjoy your li- 
berty. Your advice, Sir, to be ſure, 1s mighty 
gallant, ſaid Eleonora as ſhe roſe to take her leave, 
but unhappily you have ill-timed it. As ſoon as 
ſhe is gone, now that is, faid Verglan, W 
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be really ſtiled a handſome prude. Prudery, Sir, 
anſwered Madam Tro ne, is an exaggeration of 
virtue and reaſon; and I fee nothing in Eleonora, 
but what is eaſy and natural. For my part, ſaid 
Belzors, ſhe is in my eyes as reſpectable as ſhe is 
beautiful. Reſpect, my good friend, reſpect her, 
anſwered Verglan with ſome warmth; what can 
hinder you? ſhe alone has a right to be offended 
at it, A thought is juſt come into my head, ſaid 
Madam Troene, if any body can comfort Eleo- 
nora, it muft be fuch a man as Belzors, and if I 
was a friend whom he would conſult, I ſhould 
adviſe him to think of her. You do me great 
honour, ſaid Belzors bluſhing, but Eleonora de- 
ſerves a heart that is free; and, alas! mine is 
not ſo. At this he retired, overwhelmed with 
what he took for his diſmiſſion. For, ſaid he, 
did ſhe not point it out to me to make my ad- 


dreſſes to Eleonora? Is not that telling me to have 


no thoughts of Emilia? How little does ſhe know 
the ſituation of my heart] Verglan took it in the 
ſame light, ſeemed to compaſſionate his rival, 
and ſpoke of him as one of the honeſteſt men in 


the world; what a pity it was, that he was ſo 


very heavy and dull ! this is what they gain with 
their ſtupid notions of virtue l they grow tireſome 
and -are 'turned off, Madam Troene, without 
explaining her meaning, aſſured him, that ſhe 
had not the leaſt intention of diſobliging a perſon 
for whom ſhe had the higheſt regard. 
Emilia all this while had a down-caſt look, and 


her bluſhes diſcovered the diforder in her ſoul. 


Verglan took for granted, that her confuſion pro- 
ceeded from her joy; upon which preſumption, 
he took his leave, and retired with a triumphant 
air, and next day he wrote her a note with the 
following contents, 2 

« You 


ey 


1 
© You muſt think me, charming Emilia, very 
romantic, to have for ſo long a time let my 
eyes only be the interpreters of my heart ! Don't 
accufe me of an unjuſt ſuſpicion; I read the bot- 
tom of yours, and had I only had that to conſi- 
der, I was pretty fure of my anſwer. But you 
depend on a mother, and mothers are ſomelimes 
© capricious 3 happily yours is fond of you, and 
© her tenderneſs has gwded her choice. Belzors's 
« difmiffion is a plain proof that her zeſolution is 
fixed; but your owning it ought to precede hers. 
© ] wait for it with the impatience of the moſt 
© violent and moſt tender love.” | 

Emilia opened the note, without knowing from 
whom it came; and was as much offended at it 
as ſhe was ſurpriſed. - She did not heſitate a mo- 
ment to communicate it to her mother, I am ob- 
liged to N ſaid Madam 'Troene, for this mark 
of your friendſhip ; and muſt return you confi- 
dence for confidence. Belzors has wrote to me; 
here is his letter; read it. Emilia obeyed and read. 
Madam, Ireverence virtue; I admire beauty, 
and I do juſtice to Eleonora. But has heaven be- 
ſtowed its favours on her alone? and when I 
adore in your image the moſt charming of its 
works, am I] in a condition to follow the advice 
ou gave me? I will not ſay how cruelit is; my 
reſpect ſtifles my complaints. If J have not the 
happineſs to have the name of your ſon, I have 
at leaſt the ſentiments of one, which are en- 

graved in my heart with charaQers mdelible.?. 
Emilia could not finiſh but with the greateſt 
emotion. Her mother pretended not to perceive 
it. Come, my dear, ſaid ſhe, 'tis my buſineſs to 
anſwer theſe rivals, but *tis yours to diftate what 
I am to write,—Mine, Mama !-—W hoſe elſe? I am 
not 
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not the perſon they deſire to marry. Is it my heart 
that I am to conſult ?—Ah, dear madam! have I 
any will but yours? And have not you a right to 
diſpoſe of me ?—All that, my dear child, is migh- 
ty well; but as your happineſs is at ſtake, it is but 
juſt that you yourſelf ſhould determine it. The 
young gentlemen are both of good families, their 
fortunes much the ſame ; examine which of them 
is beſt qualified in your mind to anſwer the notion 
ou have formed of a good huſband ; let us retain 
Bm, and diſmiſs the other. Emilia, penetrated 
with ſo much goodneſs, kiſſed her mother's hands, 
which ſhe bathed with her tears. O fill the mea- 
ſure of your kindneſs, ſaid ſhe, in guiding the 
choice I am to make; the more important it is, 
the more I ſtand in need of your counſel. Which 


ever my mother names for my huſband, will be 


dear to me; my heart dares anſwer for it. —No, 
my dear child, nobody loves out £7 mere duty, 
and you mult know better than I, which of the 
two 1s moſt worthy of making you happy. If you 
ſhould prove to be otherwiſe, I will ſhare with 
you your misfortune, but I will not be the occa- 
ſion of it. Come, give me pen and paper, and tell 
me what I am to write! Do but imagine poor 
Emilia's trouble and confuſion, trembling by her 
good mother, one hand over her eyes, the other 
on her heart: ſhe endeavoured in vain to obey 4 
her voice expired on her lips. Come, my dear, to 
which ſhall I write firſt? have done, or I ſhall be 
out of patience. To Verglan then if you pleaſe, 
ſaid Emilia with a faultering accent.— To Verglan 
let it be. What am] to ſay? 

It is impoſſible, Sir, for a man attached as you 
© are to the world to renounce it, and be confined 
to your family; my daughter has not wherewith- 
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al to make you amends for the ſacrifices that ſhe 
* will undoubtedly exact. Continse, Sir, to em- 
© belliſh that world for which- you are fo proper.“ 

Ils that all? — Ves, madam.— Now for Bel- 
zors: What am I to write to him? Emilia con- 
tinued to dictate with a little more reſolution. 

* Sir, to have thought you worthy of a lady 
© equally virtuous and beautiful, was not ſorbid- 
ding you to make a choice which both pleaſes. 
© and honours me; it was rather encouraging 
© you to it. Your modeſty made you interpret 


my meaning wrong, and you have been unjuſt 


* to yourſelf as well as to me. Haſte then, and 

learn to judge better of the intentions of a good 

mother; my daughter's heart is at my diſpoſal, - 
and there is nobody in the world that I eſteem 
more than you.” FELT £ 
Let me embrace you, my dear child, ſaid ma- 
dam 'Troene, throwing her arms about her neck, 
ou complete the fond wiſhes of your mother, - 
and have ſpoke the very dictates of my heart. 
Belzors arrived ſpeedily tranſported with joy; 
never was a marriage more happy nor more ap- 
proved of. Belzors's fondneſs was divided between 


the mother and the daughter; and it was a doubt, 


in the world, which of the two he loved the molt, , 

CCC 

The SHEPHERDESS of the ALPS, 
AMO RAIL TAL E. 


F'N that part of the Alps, amidſt the high moun- 
tains of Savoy, very near the road that leads 
from Briangon to Modena, is a lonely valley, whoſe 
folitary aſpect inſtils into the minds of all that _ 
ve 
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8 melancholy: 
three hills, in form of an amphitheatre, on which. 
ſome ſhepherds hats are ſcattered at ſeveral dif- 
tances, interſperſed with clumps of lofty trees, 
ſtreams tumbling down the mountains in caſcades, 
and paſtures ever green, compoſe the beautiful 
— of this rural ſcene. 

Count Fonroſe and his lady were returning from 
France to Italy, when their coach broke down, 
as they were paſſing through this valley ; and, 4s 
the day wus on the — they were obliged to 
ſeek for ſome place of cover, where to paſs the 
night. Whilſt they advanced towards one of the 
huts, they perceived a flock of ſheep, drove by a 
ſhepherdeſs, whoſe walk and air filled "them with 


aſtoniſhment. As they drew near, their ears were 


entertained with the fweet accents of her melo- 
dious voice, which the echoes r in plain- 
tive founds. 211 20 4 


How beautiful's the Fw ths ſun } 
Its daily courſe now almoſt run, 

We can behold its charms 5 
More pleaſing are its fainter rays, - 
'Than when in full meridian blaze, - 

It daz ales whilſt it warms. 


Thus will it prove, ſaid ſhe, dos; oi 4 
painful race, the wearied foul arrives at the wiſh- 
ed for goal, and calmly drops into eternity, to re- 
new its yigout 1n the pure ſource of immortality. 
But, alas! how diſtant is the proſpect! how ſlow- 
ly life paſſes. away ! In faying theſe words, the 
ſhepherdeſs moved on ; her head declined with a 
ſupineneſs in her attitude, which gave eaſe and 
dignity * _ gait and mien. | 


Struck 
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Struck with amazement at what they ſaw, and 


more at what they had heard, the count and coun- 
.teſs redoubled their ſteps to overtake her. But 
what was their ſurprize? when, under her coarfe 


ſtraw hat and mean apparel, they met with every 


beauty, every grace. Pray, child, ſaid the coun- 


teſs, finding ſhe endeavoured to fhun them, be 


not alarmed; we are travellers that an accident 


obliges to aſk. for ſhelter, till morning, in one of 


yonder cabins; be ſo kind as to be our guide. I 


am very ſorry, madam, anſwered the ſnepherdeſs, 


bluſhing, and caſting down her eyes, that you will 
be but ill accommodated: theſe huts are the habt- 


tations of very poor people. You live there, 1 


. fuppoſe, replied the counteſs; and ſurely I may 


put up with the inconveniences of one night, 


when you undergo them conſtantly. There is 2 


wide difference, faid the modeſt ſhepherdeſs; I 
am brought up to it. I cannot believe that, in- 
terrupted count Fonroſe, not able to hide any lon- 
ger his emotion; no, no, you was not formed for 
uch hardſhips. Fortune is unjuſt, or how is it 

poſſible that ſo lovely a perſon ſhould be reduced 
to live obſcurely, in fo low and ordinary adreſs? 
Fortune, replied Adelaide (ſo was the ſhepherdeſs 
named) is not to be deemed unjuſt but when ſhe 
deprives us of what ſhe had given before; my 
condition has its ſweets for one that knows no 
other ſtate in life. Cuſtom and example create 


wants for the wealthy which the poor are ignorant 
of, It may he fo with thoſe that are born in this 
folitude, ſaid the count; but for you, charming 


unknown, you are not what you would ſeem to 
be; your air, your voice, your language, all be- 
tray your diſguiſe. The few words you have ſaid 
diſcover a noble ſoul, and a cultivated education. 
O! tell us, lovely creature, what cruel —_ of 
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fate has lowered you to this condition? A man 


under misfortunes, replied Adelaide, has a thou- 


ſand means to extricate himſelf; but a woman, 


in ſuch a caſe, has no reſource but in an honeſt 


ſervitude; and in the choice of one's maſters, 
methinks *tis beſt to prefer the good and virtuous. 
You are going to ſee mine, — you will be de- 
lighted with the innocence of their lives, and the 
candour and ſimplicity. of their manners. 

As ſhe was till ſpeaking, they arrived at the 
hut, It was divided off by a partition from the 
ſheepfold, into which the ſhepherdeſs turned her 
flock, counting them o'er with the moſt ſerious 
attention, heedleſs of the ſtrangers that beheld 
her with admiration. The old folks, ſuch as re- 
preſented Baucis and Philemon, received their 
gueſts with that honeſt ſimple courteſy which re- 
called the Golden Age. We have nothing to of- 
fer you, faid the good woman, but clean ſtraw 


for your bed, and a hearty welcome to ſuch pro- 


viſions as heaven affords us; milk, fruit, and 
oaten bread. In entering the cabin they were a- 
mazed to ſee the order and neatneſs that appeared 
every- where in fo poor an habitation. Their table 
was a walnut plank, finely poliſhed by frequent 
rubbing. Their earthen diſhes and dairy pans 
ſhone with the niceſt cleanlineſs ; every thing pre- 
ſented the image of contented poverty, happy to 
have whefewithal to ſupply the real wants of na- 
ture, Tis our dear daughter, ſaid the good old 
woman, that manages all our little affairs. At 
break of day, before ſhe leads her flocks to the 
hills and dales, whilſt they are nipping about our hut 
the ſweet graſs, ſtill ſurcharged with the morning 
dew, ſhe employs that time in putting every thing 
in the neat and orderly manner you ſee them 
placed. —W hat ! ſaid the counteſs, interrupting 


her, 


[ 44] 
Her, is this ſhepherdeſs indeed your daughter? 
Would to heaven ſhe was ! replied the good crea- 
ture ; ſhe is the daughter of my heart, and I 


Have all a mother's 'fondneſs for her; but I am 


not ſo happy as to have brought ſach perfections 
into the world, nor are we worthy of ſuch an 
honour.— Who is ſhe, then? whence came ſhe ? 
what misfortune has reduced her to ſo low a ſta- 
tion? —All that is a ſecret to us. Three years 
ago ſhe came here, in the habit of a villager, and 


offered herſelf to tend our fleck. She would have 


been welcome to ſhare our little, without takin 

upon her that painful taſk ; fo much the ſweetneſs 
of her perſon and behaviour engaged our hearts. 
We could not believe ſhe was bred in a cottage. 
Our queſtions made her uneaſy. We deſiſted 
from further enquiries, as they feemed to difturb 
her. As our knowledge of her good qualities en- 


creaſed, ſo did our reſpet. But the more we 


ſtrove to ſhew her that reſpect, the more ſhe 
humbled herſelf before us. No; never had any 
child for its happy parents a more tender care, a 
more conſtant regard. She cannot obey, becauſe 
it is impoſſible for us to command; but ſhe dives 


into our hearts, and prevents our wiſhes, when 


they are ſcarcely formed. She 1s an angel de- 
ſcended from heaven to be the comfort of our 
age. What is ſhe doing now in the ſheepfold ? 
aſked the counteſs—She milks the ewes and ſhe- 
goats, foſters the young kids and lambs, and gives 


them freſh litter. The cheeſe ſhe makes is 


thought delicious; no doubt for having been 
preſſed by her neat hands. I carry it to market, 


and have not near enough to ſupply all that would 


be my cuſtomers. . When the dear child is tend- 
ing the ſheep in the paſtures, ſhe employs herſelt 
in making works of plaited ſtraw, which are _ 
mire 
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mired by eyery-body. I wiſh! you were toſee 
with what dexterity ſhe interweaves the oſier's 
plaint twigs, and mats the flender flexible ruſhes, 
There is nothing, let it appear ever ſo perfect, 
but what ſhe can improve upon. You fee, ma» 
dam, continued the good old dame, in all about 
you the image of an eaſy contented life : it e 
ſhe that has procured it, 'tis ſhe, this angelic 
creature, whale only ſtudy is to make us happy. 
But is ſhe happy, ſaid the count? — She does all 
ſhe can to make us believe ſo, replied the old 
paſtor ; but I have made my dame obſerve, that 
ſhe oftentimes returns from the paſtures with a 
dejected look, her eyes ſtill moiſt with tears; but 
as ſoon as ſhe fees us, the affects a ſmile. "Tis 
eaſy to perceive that there is ſome gnawing grief, 
that preys upon her heart, the cauſe of which we 
dare not aſk, And then, ſaid his old goody, what 
concern does ſhe not give me, when, in ſpite of 
all our entreaties, the dear, dear creature will, 
in the ſevereſt weather, lead abroad her bleating 
care! A thouſand times I have requeſted her, in 
the moſt earneſt manner, to let me now and then 
relieve her; but my requeſts have never been 
complied with. She riſes with the ſun, conducts 
the flock, and does not return till it ſets ; often 
ſhivering with cold. How is it poſſible, my dear 
Parents, would ſhe ſay, with all the tenderneſs 
of a loving child, how is it poſſible that I ſhould 
conſent to let you leave your fire- ſide to be ex- 
poſed, at your age, to the inclemency of the ſea- 
ſans, which I, young as Iam, can ſcarce ſupport? 
at the ſame time ſhe comes loaded with faggots, 
which ſhe had gathered in the wood, and, when 
he ſees that I am troubled at the fatigue ſhe will 
undergo, Don't be uneaſy, ſhe ſays, my dear 
mother, exerciſe keeps me warm, and labour - 
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fit for my age. In ſhort, my dear lady, ſhe is 
as good as ſhe is beautiful; my huſband and I ne- 
ver ſpeak of her but with tears of affection. What 


if you were to be deprived of her, ſaid the coun- 


teſs? Why, anſwered the old ſhepherd, we 
ſhould be deprived of all that is dear to us in this 
world : but if ſhe is to be the happier for it, we 
ſhould die content, and our misfortune would be 
our comfort. Oh | may kind heaven heap bleſ- 
ſings on her head; there are none ſo great but 
what ſhe deſerves. I was in hopes her dear hands 
would have cloſed my eyes; but I love her much 


more than I do my life. Adelaide's coming put 


a ſtop to the converſation. In one hand ſhe car- 
ried a pan of milk, and in the other a baſket of 
fruit; and, after curt'ſying with a grace peculiar 
to herſelf, ſne ſet about the little houſhold affairs, 
as if it was not in the leaſt taken notice of. My 
dear child, ſaid the counteſs, you give yourſelf a 
deal of trouble—Not at all, madam; I endea- 
vour to fulfil the intention of theſe good people, 
whoſe ſervant I am, to treat you in the beſt man- 
ner with what their little can produce; but I 
am, afraid, continued ſhe, whilſt ſhe was ſpread- 
ing a coarſe table-cloth, as white as ſnow, thar 

ou will make but a ſorry meal: the bread is 
3 but very ſavoury, the eggs are new laid, 
the milk freſh drawn, and the fruit juſt gather- 
ed, ſuch as the ſeaſon affords. Diligence, atten- 
tion, and modeſt deportment, in every minute 
duty of hoſpitality, were conſpicuous in this won- 
derſul ſhepherdeſs. After the frugal repaſt, 
count Fonroſe and his amiable lady retired to reſt, 
on the neat bed, tho? but of ſtraw, which Ade- 


laide had prepared for them. Is not our adven- 


ture ſurpriſing? Let us attempt, ſaid they, to 
unravel the myſtery of this pretended ſhepherc'eſs, 
| invite 
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invite her to accompany us, and make her happy if 
we can. 0 We | | : 

At break of day, one of the count's ſervants 
came to let his maſter know, that he might pro- 
ceed on his journey as foon as his honour pleaſed, 
for the coach was ſecurely repaired. It was or- 
dered up immediately; but, before they left 
theſe honeſt folks, the counteſs defired a moment's 
converſation with the young perſon who ſtiled her- 
ſelf their ſervant. ” Adelaide came to receive her 
commands. Without deſiring, ſaid the counteſs, 
to penetrate into the ſecret of your birth, or in- 
to whatever is the cauſe of your diſtreſs; I feel 
that I am ſenſibly intereſted in all that concerns 
your welfare. Tis evident that your courage 
raiſes you above your misfortunes, and that you 
conform your behaviour ſuitable to your preſent 
circumſtances. ?Tis true, your charms and your 
virtues render your condition low as 1t is reſpec- 
table, but it is not a condition deſigned for you, 
It is in my power, amiable unknown, to alter it, 
as the count's intentions are quite agreeable to 


mine. We rank at Turin among the higheſt 


quality, I want a boſom-friend, and by what I 
have ſeen in you, I ſhall think myſelf poſſeſſed 
of an ineſtimable treaſure, if you conſent to be 
my friend and companion. Drive from your 
thoughts the leaſt ſhadow of dependance ; you 
were not formed for ſervitude: and, ſhould m 

fond prejudice deceive me, I would much rather 
lift you above your birth, than leave you below 
it. In ſhort, I ſeek a real friend, one that I can 
confide in; be not under any concern about theſe 
good old people; I ſhall make up their Joſs, at 
leaſt ſo far as to enable them to paſs the remain- 
der of their days in eaſe and plenty; and from 
your hands they ſhall receive my conſtant boun- 
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ty. The poor old folks, who were-preſent, fell ſi 
on their knees, and kiſſed the counteſs's hands te 
then turning to Adelaide, they conjured her, in tl 
the maſt preſſing terms, to accept of the lady's v 
1 Propoſal, We cannot, at our time of v 
ay, be far from the grave; and as it has been 0 
your conſtant ſtudy to render our life happy, ſo b 
muſt our death leave you comfortleſs in this ſoli- I 
tary place. "The ſhepherdeſs, embracing: them, t 
and mixing her tears with theirs, returned a thou- U 
ſand thanks to their noble. gueſts, with a ſweets 
neſs that encreaſed her charms: I cannot, ſaid 
fhe, accept of your favour; heaven has marked 
my deſtined lot, and I ſubmit to it: but I ſhall 
always, with the moſt grateful heart, agknow- 
. your goodneſs; and the name of Fonroſe 
will never be abſent fram my memory: the only 
thing I have to requeſt of you is, to bury this 
adventure in eternal ſilence, and never to reveal 
the fate of an unknown perſon, who is deter- 
mined to live and die in oblivion. - The count and 
counteſs redoubled their ſolicitations, but all in 
-vain; The was unmovable, The travellers part- 
ed from their virtuous hoſts, and, with great re- 
luctance, left the charming ſhepherdeſs in her 
1 retirement. | | 
| During their journey, their whole converſation 


n was taken up with this ſtrange adventure, which 
|! appeared to them like a romance. They arrived 
| at Turin, their imagination full of it; and you 
| may be ſure the deſired ſilence could not be ob- 
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| 
' ſerved. The charms and virtues of the unknown 
F ſhepherdeſs were an inexhauſtible ſource of reflec+ 
| tions and conjectures. Young Fonroſe, their only 
ſon, was often preſent at their converſations, and 
never let a ſingle circumſtance eſcape his memory. 
He was of that age when the imagination is moſt 
1 lively, 
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lively, and the heart moſt ſuſceptible of receiving 
tender impreſſions; but was of the character of 
thoſe who keep the feelings of their ſenſibility 
within themſelves, and which are ſo much more 
violently agitated when they burſt from their 
confinement, as they never had been weakened 
by any diſſipation. All the wonders he heard re- 
lated of the charms, virtues, and misfortune of 
the ſhepherdeſs of the valley of Savoy, raiſed in 
his ſoul the moſt paſſionate deſire of ſeeing her; 
the object which his imagination has formed is 
ever in his mind. He compares it to all he ſees, 
and all he ſees is loſt in the compariſon, The 
more his impatience increaſed, - the more he 
took care to diſguiſe it. Turin became inſup- 
portable; the valley where the ineſtimable jewel 
was hid, was the loadſtone that attrafted his 
heart: 'tis there he places all his happineſs ; but 
how to get at it! If his deſigns are found out, 
_ what difficulties to ſurmount ! His parents will 
never conſent to the journey he intends; *twill 
not be looked upon as the mere effects of curio- 


ſity, but deemed a youthful folly that might have 


bad conſequences, And then the ſhepherdeſs 
may be alarmed at his preſence, and ſhun his 
addreſſes; if it is diſcovered, he loſes her for ever. 
After three months ſtruggle, he determined to 
quit all for her alone, and, under the diſguiſe of 
a ſhepherd, find her out in the lonely valley; 
and there remain till death, if he could not pre- 
vail upon her to leave it. 

He diſappeared. His father and mother miſſed 
him with great conſternation, and waited his re- 
turn with the utmoſt impatience. Their appre- 
henſions increafed every day, more and more; 
and, his abſence continuing, the whole famil 


was plunged in deſolation. Their fruitleſs ſearc 
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and enquiries completed their diſtreſs; till at laſt 
theſe tender unfortunate parents are reduced to 


lament the loſs of their only child. 


Whilſt the affficted family of Fonroſe was in 
this dejeQion, the youth arrived in the 
which had been truly deſcribed, and, in the ha- 
bit of a peaſant, preſented himſelf to ſome of 
the neighbouring cottegers, and offered his ſer- 
vices. His ambition is ſatisſied: he is accepted 
of, and a flock is committed to his care. At firſt 
he only followed the ſheep wherever they choſe 
to feed; in hopes that chance would direct him to 
the ſame paſtures where the ſolitary ſnepherdeſs 
led her flock. The unhappy, at ſometimes, 
thought he, may liſten to the voice of comfort. 
If it is an averſion to the world and the deſire of a 
retired quiet life that retain her here, ſhe will ex- 
perience ſome tireſome tedious hours, when ſhe 
will not be diſpleaſed to meet with a friendly in- 
tercourſe ; nor avoid a virtuous converſation. If 
I prove ſo happy as to make mine agreeable, I 


mall have great hopes of ſomething more: if 1 


gain her confidence, friendſhip will follow of 
courſe; and friendſhip in different ſexes is near 
allied to love. Whilſt he indulged himſelf with 


' theſe pleaſing reflections, his eyes wandering on 


the beautiful ſcenes of the valley, he heard at 
ſome diſtance the very voice whoſe melody he 
Had been ſo often told of; which raiſed an emo- 
tion in his heart as great as if it had been an inct- 
dent unexpected. She ſung the following words: 


Sweet ſolitude! to which I fly, 
Of every bliſs bereft; 

There affliction's cup enjoy, 

The only boon that's lett. 
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Theſe melancholy plaints pierced Fonroſe's ten- 
der heart. Ah! whence this grief that .con- 
ſumes her ! what pleaſure to afford her comfort 
He durſt not as yet raiſe his hopes any higher, 
It might perhaps alarm her, if he yielded to his 
impatient longing to behold her: it was ſufficient 
for the firſt time to have heard the ſweetneſs of 
her voice, Next morning Fonroſe went out to 
the paſtures, and having obſerved which way the 
lovely ſnepherdeſs directed her flock, he ſat hime 
ſelf at the foot of the rock, which the day be- 
fore had echoed her moving ſounds, Fonroſe, 
with all the graces of outward form, poſſeſſed 
every talent and every endowment that the young 
nobility of Italy ſtudy to attain. He played upon 
the hautboy as well as Beſuzzi, of whom 
he had learned; and who was at that time the 
delight of all courts in Europe. Adelaide, ab- 
ſorbed in melancholy, had not yet begun her 
melodious ſtrains. The echoes were ſilent; when 
en a ſudden that filence was interrupted by the 
ſweet notes of Fonrofe's hautboy. A harmony fo 
uncommon filled her with amazement mixed 
with ſome emotion. Her ears had never there 
been ſtruck before, but with the ſhrill ſqueak and 


. buzzing hum of the ruſtick bagpipe: motionleſs, ' 


with deep attention, ſhe caſt her eyes around, to 
find out from whence proceeded ſuch divine mu- 
ſick. She perceived at fome diſtance a young 
ſhepherd ſitting in the cavity of a rock, at the 
foot of which his ſheep were feeding. She drew 
ſomewhat nearer, that ſhe might hear him play 
more diſtinctly. Behold, ſaid ſhe, the effects of 
inſtin&! the ear alone has given this ſhepherd all 
the fineſſes of that charming art] what purity in 
the notes ! what variety in the modulations! what 
fire, what neatneſs in the execution | who then 
D 2 | ſhall 
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ſhall i that taſte is not the gift of nature? Ade- 
laide, for the firſt time ſince her retirement, felt 
her grief in ſome meaſure ſuſpended. Fonroſe, 
who ſaw her approach nearer and ſit down under 
a willow, to liſten more conveniently, had given 
her no room to think that he had perceived her; 
he took the opportunity as ſoon as. ſhe retired, to 
calculate the pace of her flock, ſo as to meet her 
without affectation at the bottom of the hill, 


where the roads that led to their different huts 


croſſed each other. He gave her a look-in a ſeem- 
angly careleſs manner, as if he was wholly taken 
up with the guidance of his ſheep; but, ah! 
what beauties were-gazed upon in that look] what 
eyes! what a mouth! what divine features! ſo 
moving in their languor, how raviſhing would 
they appear if animated with love? affliction had 
added paleneſs, and faded, in ſome degree, the 
blooming carnation of her cheeks. But of all 
ther charms:none ſtruck him with ſuch admiration 
as did her elegant ſhape and air; her eaſy motion 
was that of a young cedar, whoſe ſtraight and pli- 
ant ſtem gently yields to the ſoft impulſe of the 
Zephyrs. The charming image which love en- 
aves in his heart, takes up his thought, and 
fills his ſoul with unreſiſting paſſion, How faintly, 
ſaid he, was ſhe deſcribed.? This lovely beauty is 
unknown to the world whoſe adoration ſhe de- 
ſerves; ſhe that would grace a throne, lives un- 
der the thatch of a cottager, employed in the 
low occupation of tending the flocks! In what 
poor garments does ſhe appear? But ſhe embel- 
Iiſhes every thing, and nothing can demean her. 
Was ſo delicate a frame made for ſuch a laborious 


life? homely food, ſtraw her bed! O heavens! 


ſhe has the thorns; for whom do you preſerve 


the roſes? How bleſt ſhall I be if I ſucceed in 
. 1 | the 
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mne attempt, and raiſe her from this abject ſtate, 
ſo very unſuitable, ſo unbecoming ſuch perfection · 
Sleep put a ſtop to theſe flattering ideas, but did not 
baniſn from him her lovely image. Adelaide felt 
herſelf ſome what touched with Fonroſe's youth 
and comelineſs: nor could ſhe help reflecting on 
the capricious turns of fortune. For what ends, 
thought ſhe, has: nature endowed. this young 
ſhepherd with-ſuch talents, and formed him with 
ſuch graces? Alas! thoſe gifts, happily uſeleſs 


in his condition of life, might prove the ſource of 


miſery in a higher ſtation. What is outward 
form? what is beauty? wretched as I am, is it 
for me to fix their value? This reflection em- 
bittered the little riſing pleaſure ſhe had indulged. 
She reproached herſelf for having yielded to it, 
and reſolved never to give way to it again. Next 
day, Fonroſe — that ſhe affected to avoid 
his coming near her, he was caſt down at the 
very thought. Does ſhe ſuſpect my diſguiſe? 
have I diſcovered myſelf? Theſe uncertainties 


perplexed his mind; his hautboy was neglected. 


Adelaide was not ſo far diſtant, but ſne muſt have 
heard the ſounds had he played upon it. She 
could not gueſs the meaning of its ſilence, and 
began to ſing in her own melancholy ſtrains; = 


Ye pretty birds! whoſe penſive notes 
My lamentations join, 

Ah! what avail your warbling throats! 
Can they ſooth woes like mine ! 

All ſeem around to ſhare my grief, 
As if t' aſſuage my pain; 

But mine admits of no relief, 
And comfort ſpeaks in vain. 
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Fonroſe, moved to his inmoſt ſoul with her com- 
plainings ſo melediouſly expreſſed, could not re- 
frain from taking up his hautboy. She continued, 
and he accompanied her ſweet voice, Never was 


an uniſ6n more harmonious. Is this an enchant- 


ment, ſaid Adelaide? may I believe my ſenſes ! 
*tis no mean ſhepherd, *tis ſome ſupernatural be- 
ing that I have been liſtening to? Nature may 
give a bent, but great maſters and conſtant prac- 
tice alone can raiſe to ſuch perfection. As ſhe 
was thus muſing, the valley refounded with a ru- 
ral, or rather divine ſymphony. Adelaide ima- 
gined ſhe ſaw realized thoſe prodigies which poetry 
attributes to muſick her brilliant ſiſter, Aſto- 
niſhed, confuſed, ſhe could not determine whe- 
ther to approach or retire; mean while, the young 


ſhepherd was colleQting his flock to lead it back 
to the cottage. He is not conſcious, ſaid ſhe, of 


the pleafure he communicates around, nor is he 


inthe leaſt vain of his perfection; he does not 


expect the praiſes I owe, which are fo juſtly his 


due. Such are the fweets of muſick; it is the 
only talent that finds enjoyment in itſelf, all others 


muſt have witneſſes or elſe partakers. Muſick 
was a gift from heaven, beſtowed on man in his 
Rate of innocence; *tis the pureſt of all pleaſures; 
and the only one that I can yield to. I look up- 
on this ſhepherd as an echo that comes to repeat 
my grief. | 
Fonroſe, in his turn, affected to avoid her. 
Adelaide was concerned at it. Alas! ſaid ſhe, I 
gave myſelf up too eaſily to the little comfort I 
telt; 1 am deprived of it for my puniſhment. 
One day, as =_ met as if by chance, Shepherd, 
ſaid ſhe, do you lead your flock to any great diſ- 
tance ? Thee words uttered from her ſweet lips, 


- cauſed in Fonroſe's heart ſuch an emotion, as 


almoſt 
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almoſt deprived him of his voice. I cannot tell, 
replied he, with heſitation; it is not. I that lead 
my ſheep, tis my ſheep that lead me; they are 
better acquainted: than I am with theſe paſtures; 
and I let them range wherever they pleaſe to go. 
From whence came you? ſaid Adelaide. I was 
born on the other fide of the Alps —And were you 
brought up to a ſhepherd's life No doubt, ſince 
Jam one, I was deſtined for it —Fhat'is what I 
can ſcarce belicve,. ſhe replied, gazing on him 
with fixt attention; your talents, your language, 
your air, all convince me to the contrary. You 
are very good, anſwered Fonroſe; but does it be- 
come you io tax nature of beſtowing her favours 
with a ſparing hand on thofe of our condition; 
you, whom ſhe has formed rather for a queen than 
a ſhepherdeſs. Adelaide bluſhed, and waving the 
diſcourſe, The other day, ſaid ſhe, your hautboy 
accompanied my voice with ſuch maſterly arte,. as- 
mult ſeem a prodigy in one brought up to feed 
the flocks. Tis your ſinging, replied Fonroſe, 
that is a real one in a ſimple ſhepherdeſs —W hat, _ 
were you never inſtructed Like you I have no 
other guide but my heart and my ear. You 
ſang, I was moved. What my heart feels, my 
inſtrument expreſſes; I breathe into it my very 
ſoul, that is all the ſecret; nothing is more natu- 
ral. This is incredible, ſaid Adelaide. I thought 
ſo too, replied he, whil{tT liſtened to your voice; 
and now I am convinced of it, though ſometimes 
nature and love will frolickſomely beſtow their 
choiceſt favours on the meaneſt objects; to ſhew 
that there is no condition, be it ever ſo low, but 
what they can ennoble. Whilſt they thus diſ- 
courſed advancing in the valley, Fonrofe, ani- 
mated by a ſmall ray of hope, began to make it 
reſound wich the rapturous notes that pleaſure 
| D 4 inſpires, 
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inſpires. Ah! ceaſe, cried Adelaide, ſpare me the 
image of a ſentiment I never more ſhall taſte ! 
this ſolitude is conſecrated to grief. Theſe ec- 
choes are unuſed to repeat the accents of joy ; 
all here join with my lamentations. I am not 
without woes, ſaid the young ſhepherd, fetching 
a deep ſigh, which was follwed by a pauſe of ſi- 
tence, —W hat has cauſed your afflictons? of what 
do you complain? is it of mankind? is it of 
fate? I really cannot tell. All that I know is, 
that I am very far from being happy; pray en- 
quire no further into my ſituation, Hear me, 
ſaid Adelaide, heaven has made us acquainted, 
to be a mutual ſupport to each other's woes : mine 
are a burthen under which my heart ſinks down 
even to deſpondency. Whoever you be, if you 
are unhappy, you-are compaſſionate. I believe 
you worthy of the confidence 1 thall repoſe in you; 
but you muſt promiſe me that that configence 
ſmall be reciprocal. Alas! ſaid Fonroſe, my woes 
are of a nature perhaps never to be relieved. 
Meet me to-morrow, ſaid Adelaide, at the foot of 
this hill, under the ſpreading oak where you heard 
me moan, I ſhall there reveal what will excite 
your pity. They parted, * Fonroſe paſſed the 
night with great inquietude, His fate depended 
on v hat he was to hear, He dreaded the diſcovery 
of a tender unhappy paſſion. It ſhe loves, I am 
undone. | | 

He ſet out betimes to the rendezyous, and the 
ſair ſnepherdeſs arrived ſoon after. The morn 
was overcaſt with clouds, as if nature preſaged 
their ſorrowful converſation.. They ſeated them- 
ſelves under the oak; when, after a profound 
ſigh, Adelaide thus began the ſtory of her woes. 

Beneath thoſe ſtones you ſee there, almoſt co- 


vered with the creeping graſs, lie the remains __ 
| | the 
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the moſt faithful and virtuous of men; whom my 


love and- impłfudence brought to the grave. I 


was born in France, of a family of high diſtinc- 
tion, and too wealthy, to my misfortune. Count 
Oreſtan conceived for me the moſt paſſionate, 
tender love, to which my heart correſponded with 
equal warmth. My parents objected to our union, 
and refuſed. their conſent. Hurried on by my 
paſſion, I agreed to a private marriage, ſacred to 
virtuous ſouls, but diſapproved of by the laws. 
Italy was then.the theatre of the war. My huſ- 
band was ordered to join the corps he was to 
command; and I went with him as far as Brian- 
gon; there my fooliſh fondneſs prevailed upon him 
to ſtay with me. two days, which he paſſed with 
extreme reluctance. I ſacrifice, ſaid he, my du- 
ty for you. But what had I not facrificed for 
him? In ſhort, I exacted it. He afterwards ſet 
out with a foreboding that terrified me. I ac- 
companied him to this valley, where we took 
leave of each other, and I returned to Briangon. 
In a few days, the report of a battle was ſpread 
about. I was not ſure that my dear Oreſtan was 
there; I withed it for his honour, I feared it for 
my love, when I received a letter from him, 
which afforded me great comfort. It informed 
me, that ſuch a day, and at ſuch an hour, I ſhould 
hnd him in the valley, under the ſame oak where 
we had bid farewel ; that he ſhould be there alone, 
and deſired to meet me unaccompanied ; adding, 
that he only lived for me. Alas! how inconſide- 
rate I was! I ſaw nothing in his letter but his im- 
paltence to fee me; and that impatience was to 
me very flattering. I was exact to the appoint- 
ment. My Oreſtan received me in the moit ten- 
der manner, Ah! my dear Adelaide, ſaid he, 
you would have it ſo; 1 have failed in my duty 

* | at 
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at the moſt important criſis of my life. What I 
feared, is come to paſs, The battle was given. 
My regiment charged, performed wonders of va- 
lour, and I was not at its head. I am diſhonour- 
ed; for ever loſt, without reſource. I have but 
one ſacrifice more to make you, which I am 
come to conſummate. At theſe words I preſſed 
my dear huſband in my arms; I felt the blood 
congeal in my ſhivering heart; I fainted dead a- 
way. He took that opportunity to perpetrate his 
deſign ; and I was recalled to life by the report of 
the fatal piſtol that gave him his death. How 
can I paint the cruel ſituation in which I was 
left? it cannot be deſcribed. "Theſe tears that 
muſt for ever flow, theſe ſighs which ſuffocate 
my voice, give but a faint idea of my diſtreſs, 
J paſſed the night over the bloody corpſe, quite 
ſtupified with grief. My firſt thoughts were, as 
ſoon as I was able, to bury it and my ſhame to- 
gether ; theſe hands dug his grave. I don't mean 
to move your compaſſionate heart; but the mo- 
ment in which the earth was to ſeparate mefrom 
the dear remains, was a thouſand times more 
dreadful than can be that which will divide this 
body from my foul, Depreſſed with grief, de- 
prived of food, my feeble hands were two days 


employed in performing this laſt ſad duty; and 


I then formed a determined reſolution to remain 
in this ſolitude till death re-united us. Gnawing 
Hunger preyed upon my vitals, and I thought my- 
ſelf criminal in preventing nature from ſupport- 
. Ing a life more inſupportable to me than death, 
I changed my dreſs for this of a ſimple ſhep- 
herdeſs, and I look, upon this valley as my only 
aſylum. Ever ſince, I have had no other com- 
fort but that of weeping over this grave, which 


foon J hope will be my own. You ſee with what 
| | ſincerity 
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ſincerity I open to you my inmoſt ſoul. Hence- 
forth I may weep in your preſence without con- 


ſtraint; a relief my over-burthened heart is much 


in need of. I expect that you will put the ſame 
confidence in me as that I have repoſed in you : 
don't imagine that I am impoſed upon; I am cer- 
tain that you are no more a ſhepherd than I 
a ſhepherdeſs. You are young, perhaps in love; 
for if I gueſs aright, our misfortunes flow from 
the ſame ſource. The ſimilitude of our condition 
will make us feel the more for each other. I look 
upon you as one whom heaven, moved with my 
afflictions, has ſent into this ſolitude to ſave me 
from deſpair. Look upon me as a ſincere friend 
capable of giving, if not ſatisfactory advice, at 
leaſt a firm example of true reſignation to the di- 
vine will. Ah! madam, ſaid Fonroſe, over- 
whelmed with what he heard, whatever tender 
— you think my heart is prone to feel, 
you are far from imagining with what deep con- 
cern the recital of your woes has affected me: 
the impreſſion will remain as long as life. Ah! 


why muſt I have a ſecret, nay even a thought, 


reſerved from you? from you that have a right; 
after what you have entruſted me with, to ſcruti- 
nize my very ſoul, But as I told you before, 
and as my foreboding heart apprehended, ſuch is 
the nature of my woes, that I am doomed to 
conceal them in eternal ſilence : be not offended, 
charming friend, at a ſilence which is my great- 
eſt torment, You are very unhappy, but I am 
more unhappy ſtill, . Pll be your conſtant com- 
panion; I'll endeavour to mitigate your forrows, 


.and help to eaſe you in an employment too la- 
borious for your delicate frame. Let me be the 


partaker of your grief; and when I behold you 
weeping o'er that tomb, I ſhall mix my tears 
with 
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with yours: you never will have cauſe to repent 
having depoſited your ſecret in an unfortunate 
heart that feels all the value of its truſt. I do 
repent it already, ſaid Adelaide with ſome confu- 
fion, and retired without further diſcourſe. In 
her abrupt departure, ſhe ſaw in Fonroſe's coun- 
tenance all the marks of an afflicted mind. Alas! 
ſaid ſhe, I have renewed his ſufferings ; and oh! 
what ſufferings muſt they be that can give him 
E to think himſelf more unhappy than I 
am! 


From that day forth, farewel ſong, farewel 


hautboy! No more muſick, no more converſa- 


tion. They neither ſeemed to ſeek nor ſnun each 


other. Looks that ſpoke their thoughts was all 


their language; it was very expreſſive. When 
he found her weeping over her huſband's grave, 
he beheld her in mute attention, ſull of jealouſy, 
grief, and pity, till her groans were echoed by 
his. | p 

A few days were paſt in this painful conflict, 
when Adelaide took notice how the youth waſted 
away ; fading like a blooming flower juſt blaſted 
hy ſome maligant planet. The grief that conſum- 
ed him gave her ſo much more concern, as not 
being entruſted with what occaſioned his trouble, 
it was out of her power to adminiſter any com- 
fort. She little knew that ſhe was the cauſe of 
his diftreſs. It is an obſervation founded in nature, 
that when the ſoul admits of two paſſions, ti will 


of courſe weaken each other. Adelaide's regrets 
for the loſs of Oreſtan, grew leſs in proportion 


as her pity encreaſed for the young ſhepherd. She 
was very ſure that her pity proceeded from no mo- 
tive but what the moſt innocent friendſhip ſug- 
geſted; nor did it ever occur not to give way to 
it; on the contrary, ſhe indulged it; tor "m— 

y tne 
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the youth plunged in ſo ſettled a melancholy, ſhe 
thought it incumbent on her, after what ſhe had 
profeſt for him, not to leave him any longer to 
himſelf. Unhappy youth! ſhe ſaid, the firſt time 
they met after her reſolve, you periſh daily, and 
give me-the fruitleſs concern of beholding you 
conſume away, and not be able to afford you any 
comfort. If the recital of my imprudent conduct 
has not altered your opinion of me, if the ſincereſt 
friendſhip is dear to you, in ſhort, if you will not 
make me more unhappy ſtill than I was before our 
acquaintance, tell me, I conjure you, tell me the 
cauſe of your affliction. Was your ſecret yet more 
important than mine, you need not apprehend 
that I ſhall ever divulge it. Oreſtan's death is an 
eternal barrier betwixt the world and me. The 
ſecret of your woes which I deſired to know, was 
for your ſake, not for mine; it would have been 
depoſited in my huſband's tomb, with his faithful 
widow and your ſincere friend. I hope, ſaid 
Fonroſe, it will be my fate to die firſt, Ah! ma- 
dam, let me end my deplorable life, without 
leaving you to reproach yourſelf with having 
ſhortened it. O] heavens! the cried, what 1 ? 
Can I have contributed to encreaſe the woes un- 
der which you periſh ? ,Faſe my tortured heart, 
and tell me what I have ſaid ? What have I done 
to aggravate your afflictions ? Speak, I ſay; you 
have revealed too much to hide yourſelf any 
longer: I do infiſt upon knowing who you are,— 
Since then you'will force from me ſo peremptorily 

the fatal ſecret, know that lam * ** * that I am 
Fonroſe, the ſon of thoſe you lately filled with 
admiration and reſpect. All that I heard them 
relate of your virtue and your charms, inſpired 
me with the rafh deſign of ſeeing you under this 


diſguiſe, I have ſeen you, and my fate is fixed. 
| bare 
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J have left my g's in the deepeſt diſtreſs : they 


think that I am loſt for ever, they lament- my 
death. I know what is your attachment here; 


and J have no other hope but to die adoring you. 


Forbear to give me any uſeleſs advice; my reſo- 
Jution is as unmoveable as your own: if by be- 
traying my confidence you divulge my ſecret, you 
will only diſturb the laſt ebbings of my declining 
life, and will have to impute to yourſelf a blame, 
which you never ſhall] have cauſe to impute to 
me. | 

Adelaide, aſtoniſhed at what ſhe had heard, en- 
deavoured to ſooth young Fonroſe's deſpair. I 
will reſtore him, ſaid ſhe, to his afflicted parents, 
and ſave their only hope from death: heaven has 
procured me this opportunity to acknowledge 
their goodneſs. Wheretore, far from affecting 
an ill-timed rigour, ſhe employed every means 
the moſt inſinuating friend could ſuggeſt to calm 
and comfort him. Sweet angel, cried Fonroſe, 
I ſee with what reluctance you are forced to make 
any one wretched, Your heart is devoted to 
him who lies in that tomb; no power on earth 
can draw it away. I fee with what kind conde- 


ſcenſion your virtue attempts to veil your unhap- 


pineſs; 1 feel your goodneſs in its full extent; I 
ſink under it; and I forgive you. Your duty is 
never to love me; and mine is to adore you for 


Ever. | 


Adelaide, impatient to put in execution the de- 
fign ſhe had formed, arrived at the hut. Father, 
ſaid the, to the old paſtor, do you think yourſelf 
able to undertake a journey to 'Turin? I want a 
perſon that I can rely on, to give the count and 


counteſs of Fonroſe intelligence of what concerns 


their whole happineſs. My zeal, ſaid the old 
man, to ſerve them, will give me ſtrength equal 
| | r0 
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to my inclination. Go then, continued ſhe, you 
will find them lamenting the death of their only 
child. Inform them that he is living; and that it 
is their poor Adelaide that will reſtore him to 
their arms. But at the ſame time tell them, that 
there is an indiſpenſable neceſſity of their · coming 
in perſon to fetch him. 

He ſet out directly, and arrived at the count's 
houſe in Turin. He ſent in word, that the old 
man of the valley of Savoy was come to wait on 
them. Ah! cried the counteſs, perhaps ſome 
misfortune has befallen our lovely ſhepherdeſs ! 
Bid the old man enter, ſaid the count; let us ho 
for the beſt : who knows but Adelaide conſents to 
come and live with us? It would be, replied the 
counteſs, the only comfort I can taſte after the 
loſs of my ſon. - The old man is introduced; he 
embraces their knees; they raiſe him to their arms, 
You weep, ſaid he, the death of your fon, and I 
am come to inform you that he is alive. Tis our 
dear child that has diſcovered him in the valley, 
and diſpatched me to communicate to you this in- 


tereſting news; but ſhe ſays, that you yourſelves 8 


and only you can bring him back. Whilſt he was 
ſpeaking, the counteſs fainted away, overcome 
with ſurprize and joy. The count calls for aſſiſt. 
ance, ſhe revives; they embrace the old ſhep- 
herd by turns; and acquaint the whole famil 
with the ſubje& of their tranſports. How ſhall 
we ſhew our gratitude ? faid the counteſs; how 
can we requite a benefaction that reſtores us to life? 
They ſet out immediately on the journey, and 
arrived with the greateſt expedition. They left 
their equipage at ſome diſtance, and walked to 
the hut through the valley which contains all that 
is dear-tothem. Adelaide was tending her flock as 
uſual, The old dame conducted them to the place 


where 


1 


where ſhe was. How great their ſurprize } when 


they beheld their beloved ſon with the fair ſhep- 
herdeſs, under the habit of a ſimple paſtor. Their 
hearts diſcovered him more than their eyes: Ah |! 
cruel, cruel child; cried Fonroſe's mother, 
throwing her arms about his neck, what troubles 
have you given us? What could induce you to 
leave your affectionate parents? What is your bu- 
ſineſs here? — To adore what you yourſelves fo 
much admired. Madam, ſaid Adelaide, whilſt 
Fonroſe embraced his father's knees, you would 
not have been ſo long a prey to grief, had Þ diſ- 
covered ſooner your dear ſon. Kieer the firſt ef- 
fuſions of nature were over, Fonroſe relapſed in- 
to his melancholy. Come, ſaid the counteſs, let 
us go and repoſe ourſelves in the cabbin; and for- 
get the woes this young madman has plunged us 
in. Tis very true, ſaid Fonroſe to his father, 
who led him by the hand; what elſe but the de- 
privation of my reaſon could ſuſpend the emoti- 
ons of nature, and make me forget the moſt ſa- 
cred of duties? What but a madneſs? You in- 
nocently gave riſe to it, and I am ſeverely puniſh- 
ed for it, I love without hope, the moſt amiable 
and accompliſhed perſon in the world. You have 
ſeen but little of her ; you know but little of this 
incomparable lady. Honour, virtue, ſenſibility ! 
ſhe unites all that is great and good. I doat upon 
her to idolatry: I cannot be happy without her, 
and ſhe never can be mine. Has the truſted you, 


ſaid the count, with the ſecret of her birth? I 


have learned enough, replied Fonroſe, to aſſure 
you, that it is not inferior to mine. She has 
renounced a conſiderable fortune in the world to 
remain hid in this ſolitude. Do you know what 
motive has induced her to it ?—I do; but 'tis a 
ſecret which the alone can reveal.— Is (he 24 
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ed No; ſhe is a widow : but her heart is not 
the leſs engaged; nay, it is rather bound with 
ſtronger chains. Madam, faid the count to Aide- 
laide, as ſoon as they entered the cabbin, you 
ſee how you turn the heads as well as captivate the 
hearts of all that bear the name of Fonroſe: no- 
thing could have juſtified my ſon's extravagant 
paſſion, but ſo virtuous, ſo deſerving an _— 
My wife's utmoſt wiſhes were to have you for a 
triend; my fon cannot live without you for his wife; 
and it would be my greateſt happineſs to have 
you for my daughter. Oh! conſider how _ 
that love you muſt be wretched, if you refuſe 
your conſent. Ah! Sir, replied Adelaide, your 
goodneſs - perplexes me. Lend me a while your 
attention, and judge of my ſituation: She then 
in preſence of the old folks related her ſad ſtory, 
adding the name of her family, which the count 
was well acquainted with; and ſhe finiſhed her 


narration by taking him for witneſs of the invio- 
lable fidelity ſhe owed her huſband. At theſe 


words a deep conſternation appeared in all their 


looks; young Fonroſe, burſting with grief, threw 
himſelf into a corner of the hut, to give a looſe to 
his ſorrows. His afflicted father lay down by him, 
and caſting his eyes on Adelaide, Madam, ſaid 
he, behold the effects of your reſolution. The 
counteſs preſſing her to her boſom, Ah ! will you 
then, ſaid ſhe, give us cauſe to lament a ſecond 
time the death of our dear child? Why did you 
reſtore him to us? The good old people penetrat- 
ed with what they ſaw and heard, their eyes fix- 
ed on Adelaide, waited for her determination. 
Heaven knows, ſhe ſaid, I would willingly give 
up my life to acknowledge all this unbounded ge- 
neroſity. I own it would be the height of miſery, 
if I þad it to upbraid myſelf of having been = 

caule 
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gauſe of yours. I leave the deciſion of our fate 
to your ſon; let me have a few minutes conver- 
fation with him. Then retiring by themſelves, 
Fonrofe, ſaid the, you know what ſacred ties 
bind me here; if I could ceafe te lament. the lafs 
of him who loved and doated on me even beyond 
diſcretion, I ſhould be deſervedly deſpiſed. Friend- 
ſhip, gratitude, and eſteem, is all I have left to 
give; and is that a compenſation for love? The 
more you have conceived for me, the more right 
you have to expect a ſuitable return; and what 
return can I make? The impoſſibility of per- 
forming that duty is the obſtacle that prevents 
my making myſelf liable to it; nevertheleſs, I be- 
hold you all in a ſituation that would ſoften the 
moſt obdurate heart. Mine, alas! is but too ſen- 
ſible; I cannot bear the ſhocking thoughts of be- 
ing the cauſe of your diſtreſs, How can 1 hear 
your generous worthy parents reproach me with 
their loſs ? I will therefore forget a while what I 
am, and leave you to be the arbiter of my deſti- 
ny. Tis yours to decide, and chuſe which is 
moſt agreeable to you, either to conquer your 
paſſion and ftrive to forget me, or take the hand 
of one, whoſe heart, poſſeſſed of another object, 
has nothing to beſtow, as I told you before, but 
friendſhip and eſteem ; and what are they to ſatis- 
fy a lover's ardent expectations? Tis enough, re- 
plied he tenderly ; ſuch exalted friendſhip equals 
love. T may, perhaps, be jealous of the tears I 
ſhall ſee you fhed for a. former huſband, but the 
cauſeof my jealouſy wilt only make you more ef- 
timable in my eyes and dearer to my foul. 

She is mine, cried Fonroſe, precipitating him-. 
felf into his fond parents arms, ſhe is mine: tis 
to the reſpect and gratitude ſhe has for you that [ 
owe my happineſs; and that is owing yu a me | 
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eond being. Adelaide could not appeal from the 
ſentence. . 

Did ſhe confent merely through pity and gra- 
titude? I will believe ſhe did; the believed it her- 
felf; and I will not ceaſe to admire her. Before 
ſhe left the valley, fhe would reviſit the tomb, 
which the quitted with regret. O my dear Oreſ- 
tan, ſhe cried, if from the manſions of the dead 
you can have ſeen my ſtruggles, and read the 

ottom of my heart, your ſhade will not murmur 
at the ſacrifice I make to comfort a virtuous fami- 
ly: my love remains with you. I go to make 
others happy, without any hopes of being ſo my- 
felf. *Twas with difficulty they got her away. 
She infiſted to have a monument erected to the 
memory of her huſband, and that the cabbin of 
the good old couple, who were to accompany 
them to Turin, ſhould be altered to a little neat 
country houſe, as plain as it would be ſolitary ; 
where ſhe intended to retire now and then, to la- 
ment the errors and misfortunes of her youth. 
Time, and the affiduous care that Fonroſe had 


in every ref] for his dear Adelaide, joined to 


the ſweet pledges, fruits of her ſecond marriage, 
opened her heart to receive the impreſſions of a 
new inclination ; and fhe is ſtill quoted as a model 
of perfection, that claims admiration and reſpect 
even in her fidelity. * 
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F it is 8 to let children know every 


thing, it is ſtill more dangerous not to let them 
| ES know 
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know any thing. There are, according to the laws 
eſtabliſhed, ſeveral things that are looked upon as 
erimes, which are not beheld in that light by 
thoſe of nature. Vou will ſee, in this true ſtory, 
into what an abyſs innocence may be plunged for 

want of knowing better. | | 
Lubin and Annetta were the children of two 
ſiſters. Thoſe near ties of conſanguinity. were 
incompatible, according to the rights of the 
church, with thoſe of marriage. Lubin and. An- 
netta had no notion of any rights or laws, but 
thoſe of ſimple nature. They were but eight 
years old when they firſt began to feed their flocks 
along the verdant banks of the Seine. They were 
now entering into their ſixteenth year; but their 
_ differed little from their childhood, except 
omewhat more lively in their natural friendſhip. 
Annetta tucked up, without art, her fine dark 
hair under her · neat ſtrau hat; her charming blue 
eyes ſparkled through the long laſhes of their 
beautiful lids, and 3 = the moſt inno- 
cent ſimplicity allthatan inſipid coquette attempts 
. Aim oglings. Her roſy lips invited 
the kiſs ; her fun-burnt complexion was enlivened 
with the ſoft ſhade of purple that blooms upon 
the downy peach; all'that modeſty fcreened from 
open air-ſurpaſſed the lily's whiteneſs.. It ſeemed 
as if the head of a brown beauty was faxed on the 

neck of that of a fair one. 

Lubin had a healthy open countenance, which 
beſpoke a heart free and ſatisfied; his looks ex- 
preſſed deſire, his ſmile was the image of plea- 
ſure, and when he laughed, he diſcovered a ſet of 
even teeth that ſnamed the ivory's hue; his rud- 
dy cheeks called for the hand to pat them ; add 
to all this a handſome prominent noſe, a dimple 
in his chin, beautiful fair. locks curled by 5 
- 8 
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hands of nature, a good ſhape, a free and eaſy 
gait, with the Rai of the golden age, that 
knows not what it is to ſuſpect or bluſh. Such is 
the portrait of Annetta's couſin. Tat 
It is ſaid, that philoſophy approaches man to 
ſimple nature, ſo it often-happens that inſtinct 
draws near to reaſon. You muſt not then be ſur- 
riſed if my young:ſheep-tenders ſhould appear to 
have ſomething of the philoſopher, but I muſt 
tell you, at the ſame time, that if they do, it is 


without their knowing any thing of the matter. 
As it was their conſtant practice to go to the 


great city to ſeſl fruit, milk, and cheeſe, people 
took great pleaſure in ſeeing them, and counte- 
nanced them in their little dealings; ſo that they 
had an opportunity of obſerving what paſſed in the 
world, and of giving each other an account of all 
they had -remarked. Ihey «compared their own 
ſtate of life to that of the moſt wealthy citizens, 
and concluded that they were in their poor hut 


much happier and wiſer than them. Mad folks 


as they are, ſaid Lubin, to ſhut themſelves up in 


one quarries during the fmeſt ſeaſons of the year. 
Are not you of my opinion, Annetta? don't you 
think our little cabbin much preferable to thoſe 


magnificent :priſons, which they call palaces? 
When the green foliage that covers our hut is 
ſcorched by the ſun, the next thicket affords 
wherewithal to renew it ; and in leſs:than an hour, 
it is as pleaſing and verdant as before. Light and 
air are ours at diſcretion; a branch or two leſs 
give a free paſſage to the cool 'breezes, a branch 


or two more keep us from the wet, and ſcreens 


us from too hot weather ; all that is not very 


expenſive, is it, Annetta? No indeed, anſwer- 


ed Annetta, and I cannot conceive why they do 


not all come by pairs during the fine ſeaſon, and 
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live two and two in a little hut as we do. Did 
you take notice, Lubin, of their fine carpets of 
which they are ſo proud ? are they to be compar- 
ed to our velvet moſſy beds! how {ſweetly do we 
ſleep! how ſweetly do we awake ! but, Annetta, 
did you remark how they endeavoured to give their 
_ encloſures a rural air, by hiding the walls with 
-- Creeping vines and ſuch like ſhrabs. The land» 
ſcapes which they attempt in vain to imitate, na- 
ture has formed for us; tt is for us that the ſun 
warms and enlivens it, and it is for us that the ſea- 
ſons vary as providence directs. Ah! Lubin, 
. you are much in the right, ſaid Annetta, for 
t'other day I carried ſome ſtrawberries to a lady of 
quality, and they were making what you call 
muſick for her; what a ſcreeching it was! 1 
thought within myſelf, why don't they come and 
hear how our nightingales warble their ſweet 
notes! The unhappy lady for whom this noiſe was 
made, lay all along upon a kind of an open bed, 
with two or three ſteps of pillows under her head, 
and all the time that the fiddlers were ſcraping, 
fhe yawned and gaped to ſuch a degree, that ſhe 
ſet every body elſe a doing the fame. I aſked 
what was the matter with madam, and they told 
me ſhe had got the vapours. Lubin, do you know 
what theſe ſame vapours are?—Not I, indeed; 
but I fancy it. muſt be one of thoſe diſorders that 
are catched in town, which take away the nſe of 
one's limbs, eſpecially thoſe they call quality 
and that is a very ſad thing; don't you think b. 
Anetta? for now would not you be a if 
any thing hindred you from running after me on 
the lawn Very angry indeed, for I love to 
run, eſpecially when I run after Lubin. 8 
This was in ſome meaſure the ptfiloſophy of 
Lubin and Annetta, Free from pride, envy, and 
ambi - 
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ambition, they paſſed their time without care 
and without trouble, During the warm ſeaſon of 
the year they dwelt under a Intte verdant hut, the 
maſter- piece of Lubin's architecture. At even- 
ing it was their buſineſs to drive their flock back 
to the village, where the fatigue and pleaſures of 
the day diſpoſed them to a ſweet and ſound repoſe. 
The early morn called them out to their rural em- 
ployment, which they obeyed with equal joy to 
accompany each other. Sleep only occupied a 
few hours of abſence, as if to augment the plea- 
ſure of meeting again. But alas! fo pure and 
perfect a happineſs was not permanent. The 
genteel fine ſhape of Annetta grew inſenfibly 
thicker and rounder, She could not gueſs what 
was the cauſe of it; and Lubin knew as little 
about it as ſhe did. \ 1 
The bailiff or chief magiſtrate of their village 
was the firſt that perceived it. How do you do, 
Annetta?—ſaid he one day to her: methinks you 
are grown fat of late! It is very true, Sir, an- 
ſwered the ſimple laſs, making a low curteſy.— 
But, Annetta, by what accident has your pretty 
ſhape been ſpoiled? Have not you had ſome 
ſweetheart ?—Sweetheart! Sir, not that I know 
of, —Ah! my dear girl, nothing is more certain; 
you have liftened to ſome of our young fellows, 
—To be ſure I do hiten to them when they talk; 
does that ſpoil one's ſhape No not that, but 
one of them has careſſed you.—Careſſed me? 
that's out of the queftion, for Lubin and I do no- 
thing but careſs one another from morning to 
night. And ſo you have granted him every thing, 
have you not? —No doubt but I have; why Lu- 
bin and I cannot refuſe one another any thing. 
How ! not refuſe No, nothing at all; I ſhould 
be very ſorry if he reſerved any thing from me, 
$42 and 
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and much more fo if he thought that I had any 


thing that was not his. Why, are not we cou- 
. fins!—O! heavens, couſins ! Ves, firſt couſins 
I tell you. 
judge. Do you imagine that if we had not been 
couſins, that we ſhould paſs as we do our lives to- 
gether under the ſame hut? That young maids 
ought to be on their guard with young men; but 
I never heard that one ſhould be in fear of a cou- 
ſin. The magiſtrate continued to queſtion her, 
and ſhe anſwered with the ſame ingenuity ; ſo that 
it was plain that in a very little time Annetta would 
be a mother. What be a mother! and not mar- 
ried ! that was a riddle above Annetta's compre- 
henſion. The judge explained it to her. What, 
ſaid he, the firſt. time that this misfortune befel 
-you did not the ſun hide behind a cloud? Did not 
the earth tremble? No Sir, anſwered Annetta, it 
was a very ſun-ſhiny day, and the earth, far from 
trembling, never looked more pleaſant, nor more 
covered with ſweet flowers. And do you know 
what crime you have been guilty of I don't 
know what a crime, is; but I affure you, whatever 
we have done was all merely out of friendſhip and 
good nature, without any malice. You ſay that 
I am with child; I ſhould never have thought it: 
but, however, I am glad of it with all my heart; 
perhaps I may have a little Lubin.—No, replied 
the ſtern juſtice, you will bring forth a child 
that will have none that he can call father or mo- 
ther; who will bluſh to have been born, and re- 
proach you for having brought him into the world. 
hat have you done, unhappy girl! what have 
you done? O how I pity you, how I pity the 
little innocent in your womb! Theſe: laſt words 
frightened Annetta; Lubin found her pale, trem- 
bling, and drowned in tears. O Lubin! ſaid ſhe, 

| | with 


Worſe and worſe, cry'd out the 


„ 
with great conſternation, do you know what we 
have done? I am with child, —— Lou are with 
child! and by whom pray? — By you.—You are 
joking, for how can that be? — The judge has 
explained the whole matter to me. — Well, and 
how ?—Why when we thought that we were only 
careſſing one another as friends and couſins, we 
were acting like lovers and married folks. Aye! 
that is comical enough, faid Lubin ! and is that the 
way one comes into the world? but why do you 
weep, my dear Annetta, are you ſorry for it 
To be ſure I am; for the judge told me that 1 
ſhould have a child that muſt diſown father and 
mother, and will be angry with us to have been 
born.—For what reaſon ?—becauſe that we are 
couſins, and have committed a crime. Lubin, 
do you know what they mean by a crime 
Yes; *tis a vile thing; for example, *tis a crime 
to take away any one's life ; but I never heard 
that it was a crime to give life to any thing. The 
judge is an old fool, and knows nothing of the 
matter.—O! my dear Lubin, go to him, I deſire 
you; I am till all of a trembling, he has put 
notions in my head that will embitter all the plea- 
ſure I have in loving you. | | 
Lubin haſted to the' magiſtrate. Pray, Mr, 
Judge, ſaid he, tell me how you can make it out, 
that Jam not to be the father of my own child, 
nor Annetta its mother? O thou wretch, an- 
ſwered the juſtice, how dareſt thou appear in my 
preſence after having ſeduced a poor loſt innocent 
creature?—Wretch in your teeth, replied Lubin, 
Annetta is neither ſeduced nor loſt ; for ſhe is now *' 


waiting for me in our cabbin. No, it is you, bad 


man as you. are, to have told Ber Lord knows 
what that afflicts her; you ought to be aſhamed . 
of ſaying or doing any thing to vex Annetta. - 
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Thou young wieked imp! haſt thou the impu- 


dence to talk in this manner — thou that haſt 
robbed her of what ought to have been dearer to 
Her than life? —Of what have I robbed her? 


Of her virtue and innocence. T love her ten 
times more than myſelf; and if I have done her 
unwittingly any wrong, I am ready to redreſs it 
to the utmoſt of my power. Let us be married; 
what ſhould hinder it? we neither of us deſire 
better: *Tis impoſſible! And wherefore? 
the chief of the. buſineſs is already done, ſince 
we are near being father and mother. And that's 
your crime, exclaimed the judge; you muſt leave 
one another, be ſeparated for ever.—Separated ! 
O, Sir, how can you have the heart to mention 
ſuch a thing? And who is to take care of Annetta 
and her-child? I would ſooner die than leave her. 
The laws oblige you to it, ſaid the judge. A fig 
for your laws, replied Lubin, clapping on his 
hat; we have got a child without you and your 
laws, and pleafe God we ſhall get others, and we 
will continue to love one another for all your 
laws —O! the inſolent varlet, that dares to fly 
in the face of the laws! O! the wicked man, 
the. bad heart that would have me forſake An- 
netta! I will e'en go and find the parſon of our 
pariſh, ſaid he to himſelf; he is, no doubt, a 
Pious and good Chriſtian, The vicar was till 
more ſevere and inveterate than the juſtice, and 
Lubin left them, quite confounded to have of- 
fended Heaven without knowing it; for in ſhort, 
ſaid he, we have wronged nobody. 

My dear. Annetta, faid Lubin when he came 
back, every body condemns us; but let them 
condemn, I never will forſake you. But I am 
with child, anſwered Annetta, hiding her face in 
her kands, which ſhe wet with her tears, O! 1 

; am 


LESS, Tit 
am with child, and I cannot be your wife! O 
leave me] I amrundone. I have no pleaſure now 
in bekolding you. Alas! I am aſhamed of my-- 
ſelf; and thoſe bleſt moments which I was wont 
to paſs with you, are now my confuſion and re- 
proach. Curſe on that old judge, ſaid Lubin; 
we were ſo happy had it not been for him! 
From that time poor Annetta was in the utmoſt 
affliction; ſhe could not bear the light, ſhe want- 
ed to hide herſelf. If Lubin attempted to give 
her comfort, it only enereaſed her grief; and ſhe 
anſwered his W . by puſhing him away with 
horror and affright, What ! my dear Annetta, ſaid 
he, am not your poor Lubin, whom once you ſo. 
dearly loyed ?—Alas! no; you are no longer the 
ſame. I am all in a-tremble whenever you. come 
near me; the child that ſtirs within me, and which 
I ſhould have been ſo glad to feel, ſeems already to 
complain of my having given him my couſin for 
a father. And will you then hate my child, ſaid: 
Lubin, ſobbing? no; I ſhall love it with all 
my ſoul; nobody can hinder me from loving my 
child; I will ſuckle it with my milk, and, if it 
was neceſſary, with my very blood. But, alas 
the child 1 hate its mother; the judge has ſaid 
ſo. Let the old fool chatter away, ſaid Lubin, 
preſſing her to his breaſt; my dear Annetta, your 
child will love you, he muſt love you, for Lam its 
father. | 
| Lubin, almoſt diſtracted, tried all the eloquence _ 
of nature and love that he was maſter of, to diſ- 
pel Annetta's grief and fear. Let us examine 
ourſelves, ſaid he z what have we done to make 
Heaven angry with us? We fed our ſheep toge- 
ther in the ſame paſtures; there can be no harm - 
in that. I built a little hut, and you were delight- 
ed to repoſe init; there is no harm in that. Tou 
E 2 ſlept 
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ſlept on my knees, I reſpired your breath, and, 
not to loſe any, I approached my lips ſoftly to 
yours; there was no harm as yet it is true, that 
ſometimes awakened by my careſſes——Alas ! 
ſaid ſhe, ſighing, could there be any harm in 
that ? 

In ſhort, it was not poſſible for them to recol- 
lect any one thing that paſſed in their hut, but 
what was very natural and very innocent; no- 
thing that any body could complain of, or offend 
Heaven. That is all we have done, ſaid Lubin; 
where then is the crime? Weare couſins, that's 
a misfortune; but if being related does not hin- 
der one from loving, why ſhould it hinder one 
from marrying? Shall I be leſs the father of my 
child, or you leſs the mother? Truſt to me, my 
dear Annetta, and let them ſay what they will. 


'You are your own miſtreſs, and T am my own 


amaſter ; we belong to nobody, we can diſpoſe of 
ourſelves as we pleaſe; our property is our own, 
We ſhatl have a child; ſo much the better. If 
it be a girl, the will be pretty and good-natured 
like her mother; if it ſhould prove a boy, he 
will be joyous and ſprightly, like his father. Tt 
will be a treaſure for us both; we will ſtrive who 
Hall love it beſt, and, ſpite of all they ſo», it 
will know its father and - mother by the lender 
care we will take of it. But it was in vain that 
Lubin exerted all that his reaſon and affection 
ſuggeſted to him. Annetta was inconſolable, and 
her uneaſineſs encreaſed every day more and more. 
She had not comprehended any thing of what the 
Juſtice ſaid; but that obſcurity only made his 
threats and reproaches ſeem more terrible to her 

amagination. 
Lubin, who perceived her conſume away with 
Stief, ſaid to her one morning, My dear Annetta, ; 
your 
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What, dare you? ſaid the ſhepherdels 
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your affliction will be my death; reſt ſatisfied I 
conjure you. Laſt night a thought came into my 


head that perhaps may ſucceed. The vicar told 


me that if we had been rich, things would not 
be half ſo bad; for with a great deal of money 
couſins might eaſily get out of trouble. Let us 
go to the lord of the manor; he is very rich, 
and not in the leaſt proud; he is our common fa- 
ther, and a ſhepherd is as much his child as ano- 


ther man. I have heard them ſay in the village, 


that he looked upon them all as bis children. We 
will relate to him our adventure, and beg of him 
to help us to repair the harm, if there be any. 
| Why 
not, interrupted Lubin; the ſquire is all goodnels, 
and we ſhould be the firſt unhappy folks that he 


ever ſent away without relief. 


Lubin and Annetta ſet out then for the man- 
ſion-houfe. They deſired to ſpeak to his honour z 
they were bid to come in. Annetta with down- 
caſt eyes, and her hands acroſs her round plump- 
belly, made a modeſt curteſy. Lubin dofft his 
hat, and ſcraped his leg with all the ſimple graces 
of nature. An? pleaſe. your worſhip, ſaid he, here. 
is Annetta that is with child, and I am the very 


perſon that has done her that wrong. Our Russ 
ſays that one ought to be married to get children; 


and I deſire no better than to be married to her. 


But he ſays · that is not poſſible, becauſe that we 
are couſins, Now I think it is very poſſible, as 
Annetta is already with child; for Pen ſee 
2 there ſhould be more difficulty in being a 
huſband than there is in being a father. The 
judge and vicar ſend us charitably to the devil; 


and we come to deſire your protection. The 


worthy gentleman had much ado to keep his 
countenance whilſt he liſtened to Lubin's ha- 
Sw 6 rangue.. 


netta could no longer reſtrain her ſobs and tears. 


L 
rangue. Chiſdren, ſaid he, they are in the rights 
and you have done wrong; but don't be caſt down, 

take courage, and relate to me all that has paſt. 
Annetta, who thought that Lubin's ſpeech- was 


not moving enough (for nature has taught the 


female ſex the way to melt and gain the hearts of 
men, and Cicero would be but a ſchool-boy in 


competition with:a young and pretty ſollicitreſs) 


*Annetta, I ſay, took up the diſcourſe. Alas! 


Sir, ſaid ſhe, nothing is more plain and natural 


than what has happened to us. Lubin and I have 
from our infancy fed the flocks together; we 
loved and careſſed one another when children; 


and when one ſees each other every day, one 


.grows up inſenſibly without perceiving it. Our 
parents all died whilſt we were very young, ſo 


that we were left to ourſelves. If we don't love 


one another, thought I, who will love us? and 


Lubin thought ſo too. Leiſure, conveniency, 
. . curiolity, or ſomething I- know not what, made 
us ſeek every method of ſhewing our love; and 


you ſee the conſequence. If I have done an ill 
thing, I ſhall die with ſorrow. All that I deſire 
is, that I may bring forth my child to be a com- 
fort to him when I am gone. Oh! Sir, ſaid Lu- 
bin, burſting into tears, don't let Annetta die; 
for if ſhe does I ſhall die alſo, and that would be 
a pity. If you but knew how we lived together! 
You ſhould have ſeen us before that good for no- 
thing old juſtice alarmed us! *twas who ſhould 
be merrieſt, Look at her at preſent, all pale and 
melancholy, ſhe whoſe complexion could bid de- 


Hance to all the blooming beauties of the ſpring. 


What is ſtill her greateſt anxiety, they threat- 


en her that her child will reproach her to have 


brought it into the world. At theſe words An- 
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It muſt then come and reproach me on my grave: 
All that I deſire of Heaven is, but to ſuffer me to 
live long enough to ſuckle it; and then let me 
expire the moment it can do without its mother. 
So ſaying, ſhe covered her face with her apron to 
hide and wipe the tears that ſtreamed down her 
cheeks. 6 | 
The good and virtuous gentleman whoſe relief 
they implored, had too tender a heart not to be 
touched at this moving ſcene. Go, my children, 
ſaid he, your innocence and your love are equally 
to be admired and reſpected. If you were rich, 
you would have no difficulty to obtain permiſſion 
to be anited together. It is unjuſt that your mis- 
fortune ſhould be deemed a crime. He was ſo 
good as to write to Rome for a diſpenſation in their 
favour; and pope Benedict XIV. conſented with. 
pleaſure that theſe two lovers might be joined in 
holy matrimony. | 


- 
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An ancient ANECDOTE. 


NIX 7 HATEVER legiſlator thinks of ſecuring 
'Y the hearts of men, let him firſt of all lay 
his plan ſo as to gain the women over to ſide with 


the laws and morals of their country; let him 


put virtue and fame under the protection of 
beauty and the tutelage of love. If he does 
not ſucceed in that point, he can depend on 
nothing. 3 
Such were the politics of the Samnites, that 
warlike republic, which ſubdued Rome, after 
having been a long time her rival. What was 
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it made a Samnite the warrior, the patriot, the 
man of try'd virtue? It was the care the ſtate 
took to recompenſe theſe qualifications with the 
{ſweeteſt reward that love can give. | 
The ceremony of their marriages was cele- 


brated every year in a ſpacious place deſtined for 


military exerciſes. All the young people, who 
were in a condition to give citizens to the repub- 
lic, aſſembled together on that ſolemn anniverſa- 
ry. There the bachelors choſe their wives ac- 
cording to the rank their virtues and their exploits 
had placed them in the records of their country. 
It is eaſy to conceive what a triumph it was for 
thoſe virgins who had the honour to be choſen by 
the victors; and how much love and pride, thoſe 
pangs of human paſſions, animated the heroes 


whoſe ſucceſs depended on their exploits and their 
' virtues. The ceremony of the marriages was 


waited for every year with a timorous impati- 
ence; for till that time the young men and young 
maidens ſeldom faw one another but in the tem- 
ple, under the eyes of their mothers, and thoſe 
of the ſage antients, with a modeſty equally in- 
violable in both ſexes, It is true this conſtraint 
laid no confinement on their defires; their hearts 
and eyes were at liberty to make a choice; but 
it was a religious and ſacred duty amonglt the 
children of the Samnites, never to own their in- 


- clinations but to the authors of their being. A 


ſecret of that kind divulged, covered a whole 
family with ſhame, This intimate truſt of the 
deareſt ſenſations of the ſoul, this tender effuſion 


of their deſires, regrets, hopes and fears, which 


they were not permitted to depoſit but in the re- 
vered boſom of nature, gave a title to fathers 
and mothers to be the friends, adviſers, and com- 
forters of their children, Renown for one part, 


hap- 


0 


R 
happineſs for the whole, linked together the hearts 
of all the family with the moſt intereſting bonds 
of human nature: and this intercourſe of pains 
and pleaſures, cemented by cuſtom, and conſe- 
crated by duty, generally laſted to the grave. It 


: ſucceſs did not anſwer their wiſhes, an inclinati- 


on that never had been publiſhed, gave up its 
object with ſo much leſs uneaſineſs, as it was in 
vain to purſueit; and that it muſt abſolutely give 
give place to a new choice: for marriage was an 
act of a citizen only. The legiſlator thought 
very prudently that he who would not have a 
wife of his own, reckoned upon thoſe of others; 
and in making adultery a crime, he made marri- 
age a duty. Wherefore they were obliged to 
appear at the aſſembly as ſoon as they had attain- 
ed the age ſpecified by the laws, and there make 
a choice according to their rank of chooſing, even 
though it ſhould be contrary to their particular - 
way of thinking. . 
Amongſt a warlike people, beauty, even in the 
ſofter ſex, had ſomewhat of a noble but modeſt 
boldneſs, the reſult of their manners. Hunting. 
was the moſt uſual entertainment of the daughters 
of the Samnites. Their dexterity. in drawing 
the bow, their ſwiftneſs in the race, are talents 
unknown to our age. Thoſe exerciſes gave a. 
ſurpriſing eaſe to their ſhape, and a graceful air 
to every action, When unarmed, modeſty ſat 
pictured on their form; no ſooner was the quiver 
properly placed, but their head aſſumed a warlike 
attitude, and courage ſparkled in their eyes. 
Beauty in the men was characterized by a ma- 
jeſtic gloomineſs; and the image of combats al- 
ways preſent gave their looks a haughty. gravity, 
with an aſpect ftern and impoſing. Amongit 
theſe warlike youths there was one diſtinguiſhed 
E 5 from 
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from the reſt by the delicacy, of his features, and 
'the ſweetneſs of his air; it was Agatis, ſon of 
brave Teleſpon, one of the old Samnites, who 
had been moſt remarkable in fighting for liberty. 
This brave man, whilſt he was preſenting his 
arms to his ſon, ſaid to him, My dear child, I 
ſometimes over-hear certain old folks (poor jeſters 
indeed) ſay, that I ought to.dreſs you in women's 
cloaths, for you would make a charming huntreſs. 
Theſe fooliſh railleries afflict your father; but 
he comforts himſelf with the hopes that Nature 
has not made a miſtake in forming your heart.” 
Never fear, my dear father, anſwered Agatis, 
fired with emulation, thoſe old people may be 
glad ſome day to ſee their ſons follow my example; 
It gives me very little concern that they look up- 
on me as a girl: the Romans ſhall find that I am 
a man. Agatis kept his word, and in his firſt 
campaign gave ſuch tokens of valour and intrepi- 
dity, that changed their railleries to the higheſt 
encomiums. His companions could not forbear 
ſhewing their ſurprize how that ſuch a . ſeeming 
effeminate body ſhould be endued with . ſuch 
manly courage ! Fatigue, hunger, cold, nothing 
checks his career; with what an indolent modeſt 

air he faces dangers and death | 
One day, in preſence of the enemy, Agatis 
beholding with great calmneſs a ſhower of darts 
falling round him, one of his companions, re- 
markable for his uglineſs, ſaid to him, How is 
it poſſible that you who are ſo handſome, can be 
ſo brave? Whilſt he was ſpeaking, the ſignal for 
the attack was given: And you, anſwered Agatis, 
that are not handſome, have you a mind to try 
which of us two ſhall bear off the ſtandard of that 
corps we are going to charge? He ſaid; they 
both ruſhed on the enemy, and in the midſt of 
| flaughter 
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Naughter and . confuſion, Agatis appeared with 


the ſtandard in his hand. 


Agatis now approached the time ſettled by the 
laws for him to be numbered amongſt the mar- 
ried men, and by the qualification of being a 
father, obtain that of a citizen. The young 
maids, who heard the accounts of his valour, 
could not behold his perſon without emotion; 
they envied each other his looks, which were al- 
ways attached on one alone; it was on the beau- 
tiful Cephalida. She reunited in the higheſt de- 
gree that modeſty, that ſtatelineſs, thoſe noble 
and attracting graces, all which characteriſed the 
beautiful Samnites. The laws, as I ſaid before, 
had not prohibited the language of the eyes, 
which are very eloquent when love makes them 
the only organ of his expreſſion. If you have 
ever ſeen two lovers conſtrained by the preſence 
of a rigid witneſs, you muſt have admired with 
what rapidity the whole ſoul appears in one ſud- 
den flaſh emitted from a certain ſtolen glance of 
the eye ! One ſingle look of Agatis e the 
ſituation of his mind, his deſires, his hopes, his 


fears. Add to that the emulation of fame and 


virtue, with which love had enflamed his heart. 
Cephalida ſeemed to have forbid her eyes to 
meet with thoſe of Agatis; but ſometimes her 
eyes were a little negligent in obeying, and did 
not look down till after they had given their an- 
ſwer. One day which particularly decided the 
triumph of her lover, one day her eyes, that had 
been long fixed on him, remained for ſome time 
motionleſs, and then turned up to heaven with 
the moſt tender and ardent looks. I underſtand 
them, ſaid Agatis to himſelf, yes, I underſtand 
your looks and your. wiſhes, and I will accompliſh. 
their deſires. O charming maid ! they flatter me 

beyond 
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beyond my expeCtation ; your eyes raiſed to Hea- 
ven were imploring its protection to make me 
worthy of the firſt choice! your prayers are 
heard; I feel it by the elevation of my ſoul. 
But, alas! how many rivals prepare to diſpute 
the prize. A courageous and brilliant action of- 


ten depends on circumſtances. If one more for- 


tunate than I ſhould happen to light upon them, 
he will have the honour to have the firſt choice; 


and that firſt choice, charming Cephalida, will 


be your lot. 


Theſe ideas engroſſed his mind; nor was 
Cephalida's leſs taxen up. She thought that if 


Agatis obtained the right of chuſing firſt, he un- 


doubtedly would chuſe her. I dare believe it, 
ſaid ſhe, I have read it in his foul, his eyes are 


my inſtructers. If he preſents himſelf to my 


companions, or if he talks to them, it is only 
with a polite indifference; but with what ſweet 


eagerneſs he appears at ſight of me ! Nay, Ieven 


have remarked that his voice, naturally ſoft and 
tender, has ſtill a more melodious ſenſibility when 
he addreſſes his diſcourſe to me. But his eyes 
* ahl his eyes have ſaid more to me than 
ever they did to any body elſe; and would to Hea- 
ven they be the only eyes to diſtinguiſh me from 
the crowd; yes, dear Agatis, it would be my 

— to appear handſome in any 


made between you and the other young Samnites, 


u hoſe very aſpect is alarming? Whenever they 
behold me, I am terrified with their ſlaughtering 


mien. Agatis is valiant without ferocity, amiable 
and tender under all the accoutrements of war, I 
know he will perform prodigies of valour; but 


ah! if fortune does not fide with love! if another 
| | ſhould 
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ſhould gain the advantage * * the. very thought 
. chills me with affright. 
Cephalida made no ſecret of her fears and alarms 
to her mother. O offer up, ſaid ſhe, your pray- 
ers to Heaven, and implore the gods in favour of 
Agatis; it will be in favour of your daughter. I 
believe, nay J am convinced, that he loves me; 
and is it poſſible not to return love for love? You 
know that he is eſteemed by all our ancients, and 
liked by every Samnite maiden. I ſee their confu- 
ſion, their bluſhes, their emotion whenever he 
approaches them; and their pride when he vouch- 
fates to ſpeak. Mighty well, child, ſaid her mo- 
ther ſmiling, if he likes you, he will chuſe you. 
No doubt but he will, if he gains the prefer- 
ence ; but my dear mother But, my dear daugh- 
ter, he will have his turn. His turn, alas! what 
ſignifies his turn? anſwered Cephalida, a little 
diſconcerted How is this, my dear? one would 
imagine by your diſcourſe, that you fancy that 
every choice is fixed on you; you flatter yourſelf 
too much.— I don't indeed flatter myſelf, I am 
all apprehenſion; happy if I only appear agreea- 
ble in his 2 alone, whom [ ſhall always love. 
Agatis, the eve of the day that the campaign 
was to begin, ſaid to his father whilſt he embraced 
him, Adieu, dear author of my life; you ſee me 
for the laſt time, or you will ſee me return the 
braveſt of the ſons of.the Samnites— Well 
ſpoke, my child: it is thus a ſon who has a gene- 
rous ſoul ought to take leave of his father. Me- 
thinks I ſee thee animated with more than com- 
mon ardour ; what favourable gods have inſpired 
it? What gods; my father? Nature and Love 
the deſire of following your example, and of 
being worthy of Cephalida.——T underftand, love 
then is of the party; there is no harm in that; but 
| ; tell 
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tell me, Ithink that I myſelf have ſometimes di- 
ſtinguiſhedCephalidafrom among her companions, 
Ol Sir, ſhe is eaſily diſtinguiſhed, Why really 
ſhe is very beautiful ——Beautiful ! ſhe is as 
beautiful as Fame. —Methinks I behold her, con- 
tinued the old man, who took delight in ſpurring 
him on, ſhe has the ſnape and air of one of Dia- 
na's nymphs. You do Diana's nymphs a great 
deal of honour. An eaſy gait—and ſtill more 
' noble.—Such a fine complexion !—tis the new 
blown roſe ;—her beautiful long hair ſo grace- 
fully braided—and her eyes! my dear father, 
*twas then you ſhould have ſeen them, when af- 
ter having fixed them on me, ſhe turned them 
up to Heaven, as if imploring the gods to ſend 
me back victorious. —You are in the right, the 
is charining; but you muſt have many rivals.— 
Rivals, a thouſand no doubt. Some one may 

ain her from thee, ——- Gain her from me 
tk apprehenſive of it; the ſons of the Sam- 
nites are all valiant. Valiant as much as you 
Pleaſe : that gives me no apprehenſion. Let but 
an occaſion offer to deſerve Cephalida, and I war- 
rant you ſhall here talk of your fon. Teleſpon, 
who till then had amuſed himſelf in animating 
him, could refrain no longer from tears. Ah! 
what a noble preſent ſaid he, whilſt he preſſed 
him in his arms, does Heaven make us when it 
beſtows a tender heart? i is the fountain of all 
virtues. O, my ſon, you overwhelm me with 
joy. I have ſtill blood enough in my old veins to 
make another campaign, and thou giveſt me a 
fore- taſte of ſuch actions, that I will be thy com- 

panion. PEI 

The day of the departure, the whole army 
-filed off before the young maidens, who were 
ranged in order on: the place to animate the war- 
- riors. 
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riors. The brave old Teleſpon walked ſide by 
ſide with his ſon. Oh, oh! ſaid the other old 


men, do but ſee if Teleſpon is not grown young 


again; where is he going at this time of day? 


'To a wedding, ſaid: the good old man; yes, to a 
wedding. Agatis made his father take notice of 
Cephalida, who roſe above her companions with 
an angelic grace, Teleſpon | obſerved his fon as 


they paſſed her by. His ſweet and ſerene coun- 


tenance of a ſudden glowed with a warlike ardour; 

he looked as terrible as Mars himſelf. Courage, 

my boy, ſaid he, it becomes thee to be in love. 
Part of the campaign paſled ' between the Ro- 


mans and the Samnites in obſerving each other's 


motions, without coming to a deciſive action. 
The chief forces of both ſtates compoſed their 


armies; and the generals, ſkilful on both ſides, 


did not chuſe to hazard their troops; but the 
young Samnites who were to be married, burned 
with impatience to come to blows. I have do 
nothing, ſaid one, as yet, that deſerves to be i 


ſerted in the annals of the republic I ſhall havs 


the confuſion of hearing myſelf named without 
any diſtinguiſhing praiſe ! What a pity, ſaid ano- 

ther, that they won't let us have an opportuni 
of ſignalizing ourſelves! I ſnould have perform- 
ed wonders this campaign. Our general, ſaid 
moſt of them, has a mind to diſhonour us in the 
eyes of our ancients, and of our ſpouſes. If he 
leads us back without fighting, will it not give 
them room to conclude that he durſt not truſt to 
our valour ? but the prudent warrior who had 
the command, heard their diſcourſes unmoved, 
He promiſed himſelf two advantages by his ſlow- 
neſs and delays; one was, by making the enemy 
believe that he was either weak or timorous, in 
order to induce them to 2 
ä 7 
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the other was, to enereaſe the impatience of his. 
ſoldiers, and raiſe their ardour to the higheſt 
pitch, before he riſked a battle. They both 
ſucceeded. The Roman general, haranguing his 
troops, repreſented the Samnites as wavering and 
ready to run away. The genius of Rome,” 

ſaid he, © triumphs; that of our enemy droops, 
and can never reſiſt our attack- Advance, brave 
Romans, if we have not the advantage of the 
ground, we have that of valour. March.” They 
come, ſaid the commander of the Samnites to 
his impatient youths, © let them approach till 
within reach of our arrows, and then you ſhall 
have full liberty to deſerve the objects of your 
_ defires.” 

The Romans advance; the Samnites wait for 
them in a firm and reſolute poſture. Fall on,” 
cry'd the Roman chief, © a body that is. motion- 
leis can never ſupport the impetuoſity of a violent 
ſhock.? On a fudden the Samnites themſelves 
ſpring forwards with the rapidity of a courſer 
that ſtarts from the barrier. The Romans ftop ; 
they receive their onſet without being broke or 
ſhaken; their experienced general at once 
changes both the attack and the defence. They 
fought a long while with incredible obſtinacy ; 
to conceive it, you mult call to your mind men 
whole only paſſions were love, nature, glory, li- 
berty, and their country; all which intereſts 
combined, were fought for in thoſe deciſive mo- 


ments. In one of theſe furious attacks of the 


Samnites, old Teleſpon was dangerouſly wound- 
ed, as he fought by his fon's ſide ; the youth, 
full of love for his father, and ſeeing the Romans 
broke, and flying on all ſides, concluding the bat- 
tle was gained, gave way to the unrefiſting im- 
pulſe of nature, and having n his father, 

helped 
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helped him to withdraw himſelf to a little dif- 
tance from the field of battle. There, at the 
foot of a tree, whilſt the tears trickled down his 
cheeks, he drew forth the dart that had pierced 
the good old venerable man, As he was binding 
up the wound, he heard the confuſed noiſe of a 
troop of Samnites that had been repulſed. © Where 
are you going, my friends ?? he cried, abandon- 
ing his father; O heavens! you fly. This is 
your way;' and perceiving the left wing of the 
Romans unſupported, * Come along,“ ſaid he, 
© let us attack their flank; follow me, and they, 
are conquered,” This rapid and unexpected 
movement threw the alarm into the Roman army, 
and Agatis ſeeing that they were routed, © Pur- 
ſue, my friends,” ſaid he, * your advantage, the 
road is open. I leave you for a moment, and fly 
to my father's relief.” The battle was decided in 
favour of the Samnites; and the Romans, too 
much weakened by their loſſes, were obliged to 
retire within their walls. rs 

Teleſpon had fainted away through exceſs of 
pain; his ſon's care revived him. Are they 
beat ?? aſked the old man. The victory is as 
good as gained? replied Agatis, their defeat is 
certain,” If ſo,“ ſaid his father ſmiling, © recal 
me if you can to life; it is welcome to the con- 
querors; and I will fee thee married.“ He had 
not ſtrength to ſay more, for the loſs of blood 
had reduced him almoſt to the laſt extremity. 

After the victory, the Samnites were employ- 
ed all night in aſſiſting the wounded. They ſpar- 
ed no pains to ſave the worthy father of Agatis; 
and he recòvered, though but flowly, from the 
weak ſtate to which he was reduced. | 

The end of the campaign was the time fixed 
for the marriages, for two reaſons; one, that the 

a | reward 


1 
reward for the ſervices rendered their country 
ſhould follow. them cloſe, as their example would 
have then ſtill greater force: the other was, that 

during the winter, the young married people 
might have more time to give life to little citi- 
zens before they hazarded agair their own, As 
the actions of theſe valorous youths had been more 
brilliant than ever, it was reſolved to give more 
pomp and ſplendor to the ceremony which was to 
be their triumph. 

There were few of the Samnite virgins that 
had not, as well as. Cephalida, intelligence of the 
ſentiments. of ſome one young man; and each 
prayed in her heart for him whoſe choice ſhe 
hoped to fix, if it was his fate to chooſe. The 
place where the aſſembly was to meet, was a vaſt 
amphitheatre, open on all ſides 1 triumphant 
arches, where the ſpoils of the Romans hung 
ſuſpended as trophies of their victories. The 
young warriors were to appear in armour; the 
young virgins with their bows:and quivers, as 
well drefled as the fimplicity of a republic per- 
mitted, where ſplendid ſuperfluities were un- 
known. Come, daughters,“ ſaid their mothers, 
eager to adorn them, you muſt appear at this 
feſtival with whatever graces Heaven has been 
Pleaſed to endow you. The glory of men 
is to conquer, that of a woman is to pleaſe. 
Happy they who ſhall deſerve the good wiſhes of 
thoſe young and valiant citizens, - who ſhall be 
judged worthy of giving defenders to the ſtate ! 
The palm of merit ſhall ſhade their habitation ; 
and the public eſteem ſhall ſurround it; their 
children ſhall be the eldeſt ſons of their country, 
and its moſt precious hopes.” 'Thus ſaying, the 
mothers interwove with myrtle and * the 
beau- 
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beautiful locks of theſe young virgins, and gave 
the plaits of the veils the moſt favourable turns 
to ſuit the different characters of beauty. From 
the knot of their ceſtus, placed under their breaſt, 
fell down in waving folds an elegant drapery, 


which being claſped a little above one knee, gave 


their gait an eaſy and majeſtic air. They faſten- 
ed their quivers to their ſhoulders, inſtructing 
them how to. preſent themſelves with a graceful 
appearance, leaning on their bows. This induſ- 
trious care of the Samnite mothers was deemed 
an act of piety; and even 'gallantry itſelf, when 
employed for the triumph of virtue, aſſumed its 
ſacred character. The young women looking at 
themſelves in the pure cryſtal of a limpid ſtream, 
no one thought ſhe was handfome enough, and 
exaggerating the beauties of her rivals, durſt no 
longer depend upon her own. | 

But of all the wiſhes formed on that ſolemn 
day, none were more ardent: than thoſe of the 
charming Cephalida. * Grant heaven may hear 
your prayers !* ſaid her mother, embracing her; 
but, my child, you ſhould:wait; with humility 
and reſignation the reſult of its will. If the 


gods have beſtowed on you ſome charms, they 


know what their value is. It is yours to crown 
their gifts with a becoming modeſty: without 
modeſty, beauty may dazzle, but it will never 


move. It is the moſt attractive of graces, and 


almoſt forces veneration: Let then that amiable 
virtue ſerve as a veil to ſcreen your hopes, which 
may, who knows, be extinguiſhed before the ſet- 
ting of the ſun, and give place to a new inclina- 
tion.“ * Avert.it, heaven l' cried out 1 
unable to ſupport ſuch an idea without ſhedding 
tears. "Thoſe tears, ſaid her mother, are un- 
becoming the daughter of a Samnite; do but 

| give 


. 
give yourſelf a moment's reflection; there is not 
one of theſe young heroes. but who has ventured 
his life for our defence and our liberty ; nor is 
there one of them but what deſerves you, and.to 
whom you ought to be proud of acquitting your 
country of the debt it owes them; let that be 
your meditation : dry up your tears, and follow 
me.“ 
On the other ſide, brave old Teleſpon con- 
ducted his ſon to the aſſembly. Well,” ſaid he 
to him, how ſtands your heart? I was contented . 
with your behaviour during the laſt campaign ; 
and I flatter myſelf that it will be approved of.“ 
Alas!“ ſaid the tender and modeſt Agatis, © I had 
but a moment for myſelf, I might have done 
more, but you were wounded, and I owed you 
my firſt attention; I can't reproach- myſelf to 
have facrificed to you my honour; I ſhould be in- 
confolable had I betrayed my country's cauſe; 
I ſhould be equally inconſolable had I abandoned 
my father. Heaven be praiſed, my duties were 
not incompatible ; the reſt is in the hands of pro- 
vidence.* I can't but admit e, ſaid the old man 
ſmiling, how very devout and reſigned one is 
when labouring under apprehenſions. Own that 
you had more reſolution when you charged the 
omans. Pluck up your courage, all will end 
well. I promiſe you that you ſhall, have a pretty 
one,” | 
They repaired to the aſſembly, where the ci- 
tizens of every ſtage of life, ranged in the am- 
phitheatre, formed a moſt awful aſpect. The 
whole terminated at the bottom in an oval cir- 
cle. On one ſide were feen the daughters be- 
low their mothers; on the other, the fathers a- 
bove their ſons; at one end, the council of the 
* 
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ancients; at the other, the young 'men who had 
not yet attained to the matrimonial time of life; 
all placed according to their different ages. Thoſe 
that were laſt married the preceding years, ſur- 
rounded the centre ſpace. Silence and reſpect 
reigned throughout. That filence was ſuddenly 
interrupted by the ſounds of warlike inſtruments, 
and immediately appeared the general of the 
Samnites, accompanied by the heroes that had 
fought under his command. His preſence damp- 
ed a little the looks of the competitors, He 
croſſed over and placed himſelf, with his atten- 
dants, under. the ancient ſages. 

The book where the annals of the republic are 
regiſtered is opened; a herald reads aloud, ac- 
cording to the times, the atteſtation and decrees 
of the magiſtrates and generals relating to the 
conduct of the young warriors. Whoever, ' 
through cowardice, or any baſe action, had made 
his name opprobrious, was condemned by the 
laws to the infamous puniſhment of celibacy, 
till he had retrieved his honour in wiping off the 
ſtain by ſome glorious action. Indeed nothing 
was ſo rare as fuch examples. Probity and cou- 
rage were the leaſt praiſes you could beſtow on 
the young Samnites. It was a ſort of diſhonour 
to have done only one's duty. Moſt of them 
had given proofs of a valour and virtue which any 
where elſe would have been deemed heroic, but 
which were ſcarce noticed amongſt people who 
had every day ſuch examples before their eyes. 
Some ſeemed to riſe above their competitors by 
more ſhining actions; but the judgment of the 
ſpectators became leſs favourable according as 
they heard of virtues more worthy of praiſe ; 
and thoſe which at firſt gained their approbation, 
yielded of courſe to ſuch as claimed their higheſt 
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encomiums. The firſt campaigns of Agatis 
were of that firſt number; but when they came 
to relate his behaviour in this laſt battle, how he 
had abandoned a wounded father to run and rally 
the flying troops, and lead them back to victory 
this ſacrifice of nature to his country, united e- 
very voice in his favour. Tears fell from the 
old men's eyes, and thoſe that were near Teleſpon 
embraced him for joy; they that were further 
off congratulated him with their looks; the good 
man ſmiled and wept; even his ſon's rivals be- 
held him with reverence, and every mother's 
wiſhes were, that their daughter might prove to 
be Agatis's choice. Cephalida, pale and trem- 
bling, durſt not lift up her eyes; her heart, full 
of joy and fear, could ſcarcely beat.; her mo- 
ther, who ſupported her with her knees, durſt 


not utter a word, for fear of betraying her ſe- 
cret: ſhe fancied the eyes of the whole aſſembly 


were fixed on them. Soon as the murmur of 
univerſal applauſe was abated, the herald named 
Parmenion, and related how in this ſame. Jaſt 
battle this young hero ran the hazard of his life 
to ſave that of his general; for ſeeing his wound- 
ed horſe fall under him, and: in that defenceleſs 
inſtant a Roman ſoldier, with his uplifted jave- 
lin, ready to pierce him, Parmenion precipitated 
himſelf over the body of his commander to in- 
tercept the fatal ſtroke, by which he received a 
dangerous wound. It is moſt true,“ ſaid the 
general, he ſerved me for a ſhield, and if my life 
is of any uſe to my country, I owe that happineſs 


to Parmenion.* At theſe words the aſſembly leſs - 


moved, but not leſs ſurpriſed at Parmenion's vir- 
tue than at that of Agatis, gave him equal ap- 
plauſe, and their votes ſeemed undetermined be- 
tween the two competitors. The herald, by 

com- 
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command of the ancients, impoſed ſilence; and 
theſe venerable judges aroſe to deliberate together. 
The different opinions were for a while argued 
with equal force. Some faid that Agatis ought 
not to have quitted his poſt, though to ſave his 
father's life; and that he only made an atone- 
ment for his fault, in leaving his father to rally 
his flying companions, and lead them back to the 
combat. But this ſentiment, ſhocking to nature, 
was ſeconded only by a few. At laſt the oldeſt 
of the ancients got up and ſaid, Is it not virtue 
that we are to reward? what have we then to 
do, but only to examine which of the two ſhews 
the greateſt effort of virtue? He who from that 
motive abandons a dying father, or he who ha- 
zards his own life to ſave that of another? Both 
of theſe young heroes have been inſtrumental to 
our victory. It belongs to you, venerable citi- 
zens, to decide which of the two made the great- 
eſt ſacrifice: Of two examples equally: uſeful, 
that which coſt the moſt, ſhould be the moſt en- 
couraged.” j 

Can it be believed, from the warlike genius of 
theſe people, that it was unanimouſly decided, 
that there was much more teal virtue in tearing 
one's ſelf from the arms of a dying father, which 
was in need of his aſſiſtance, than in expoſing one's 
own life, even tho? death was unavoidable? All 
agreed to beſtow the honour of the firſt choice on 
Agatis; but the ſtruggle which enſues will ſeem © 
to have leſs probability. The deliberation of the 
ancients was heard by every body; and Agatis ob- 
ſeryed, that it was from a principle of generoſity _ 
that the balance turned in his favour. He knew 
there was another motive at the bottom of his 
heart; nor could he accept of the honour decreed 
him without an inward reproach. It is a ſub- 
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reption,* ſaid he, © I ought not to avail myſelf of 
it.“ He deſired to be heard; filence enſued. 

* & A triumph unmerited, ſaid he, would be the 
© torment of my life, and even in the arms of 
% my virtuous ſpouſe, my happineſs would be 
6 embittered by the thought of having obtained 
% her unjuſtly. You think you have crowned in 
«© me the man that devoted himſelf the moſt in 
© his country's cauſe, Virtuous Samnites, you 
© have been deceived, for I muſt own that I was 
* not prompted by duty alone. I love, and my 
ambition was to deſerve the object of my wiſh- 
& es; and if I have reaped any honour by a con- 
% duct you are pleaſed to approve of, love is in- 
&* titled to it as much as virtue. Let my rival 
«© examine himſelf, and if he has ated from a 
c more generous principle, I yield to him the 
& choice.” | | 

How extreme was the ſurprize which this con- 
feſſion raiſed in every breaſt! If on one fide it tar- 
niſhed the luſtre of this young warrior's actions; 
on the other, it added to the character of his vir- 
tue ſomewhat more heroic, more aſtoniſhing, and 
more uncommon, than the moſt magnanimous 
ſacrifice. Such an inſtance of truth and candour 
produced, in regard to theſe young heroes, two 
oppoſite effects. Some, with an open admiration, 
ſeemed to expreſs, by a noble boldneſs, that this 
example raiſed them above themſclves; others 
appeared dejected and confuſed, as if depreſſed by 

a load too heavy for their weakneſs to ſupport. 
'The mothers and daughters, in their hearts, gave 
the prize of virtue to him who had the generoſity 
to declare that he was not worthy of it: And the 
ancients had their eyes fixed on Parmenion, who, 
with a ſedate countenance, waited till he had leave 


to ſpeak, N 
a ] don't 
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6] don't know, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
« Agatis, I don't know to what degree men's ac- 
« tions ought to be diſintereſted to be deemed 
« virtuous; there is nothing, if we conſider it 
« right, but what we do for our own ſatisfacti- 
*« on; but what I could not have done for mine, 
« js the accuſation you have made of yourſelf, 


If there be any thing in my behaviour more 


« magnanimous than in yours, which is far from 
« being decided, the ſeverity with which you 
« have judged yourſelf, raiſes you infinitely above 
6« me.” | 
It was then that the ancients, more perplex 
than ever, were undetermined which party to ſide 
with; but there was no need of deliberating where 
to beſtow the prize; for it was decided, by an 
univerſal acclamation, that they both deſerved it, 
and that the rank of the ſecond choice was not 
worthy of either. The oldeſt of the judges then 
3 his opinion; Why do we retard, ſaid 
e, by our irreſolution, the happineſs of theſe 
young people? Their choice is already fixed in 
the bottom of their hearts. Let them be permit- 
ed to communicate to each other the ſecret of 
their wiſhes, and if the objects are different, each 
ſhall obtain, without priority, the ſpouſe he likes; 
but if it happens that they ſhould be rivals, then 
chance muſt decide the preference. Is there a 
Samnite virgin but what ought to be proud of 
comforting the leaſt happy of theſe two wartiors?ꝰ 
Thus ſpoke the venerable Androgeus, and the 
whole aſſembly applauded. \ | 
Agatis and Pinion then advanced into-the 
middle of the ſpace; they began by embraci 
each other, and every ſpectator's eye was moi 
with tears. Trembling and heſitating, they dare 
not name the object of their deſires, for neither 
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thought it poſſible that any one could make any 
- other choice but that which each of them had 
fixed on his heart. I love, ſaid Parmenion, the 
moſt accompliſned maid that heaven ever form- 
ed; ſhe is all that is beautiful, all that is amia- 
bleP << Alas! replied Agatis, you love the very 
perſon I adore; there needs no name to the pic- 
ture you have drawn; the harmony of her fea- 
turea, the ſweet majeſty of her looks, ſomething 
inex preſſibly divine in her ſhape and air, diſtin- 
guiſh her from the reſt of the Samnite virgins; 
How unhappy muſt one of us two be if reduced 
to another choice l' You are in the right, an- 
ſwered Parmenion, for there can be no happineſs 
without Eliana.” . .. Eliana, do you ſay? What, 
cried Agatis, is it Eliana, the daughter of wiſe 
Androgeus, that you love:?? Who elſe could 1 
love. l' faid Parmenion, ſurpriſed at his rival's joy, 
+ What, is it Eliana, and not Cephalida'!* reſum- 
ad Agatis, quite tranſported; ah'! if it be fo, we 
are both happy; let us embrace each other; you 
reſtore me to life.“ It was judged by their em- 
bracing, that love had ſettled the diſpute. The 
ancients ordered them to approach, and tell whe- 
ther they had fixed on the ſame object; if not, 
to declare it aloud. At the names of Cephalida 
and Eliana, the whole amphitheatre rung with 
applauſe. Androgeus, Teleſpon, the brave Me- 
lantes, Parmenion's father, and the wiſe Eume- 
nes, that of Cephalida, congratulated each with 
that melting tenderneſs which always accompa- 

nies the joy of old people. © My friends, fail 
Teleſpon, we have indeed fine children; with 
what zeal will they not get others? When 1 
think of it, I fancy myſelf again in the prime of 
life; laying aſide all paternal weakneſs, the day 
of the marriages ſeems my own wedding - da. 
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methinks that IJ eſpouſe myſelf all the daughters 
| of the republic.* So ſaying,” he almoſt leaped 
for joy; and, as he was a widower; he was ad- 
viſed to put himſelf again on the liſt. None of 
your jeſts, ſaid he; if I was every day as young 
as J fancy myſelf now, I might ſtill be talked of. 
They all repaired to the temple, to conſecrate, 
at the- foot of the altars, the ceremony of the 
marriages. Parmenion and Agatis were led home 
in triumph, and a ſolemn ſacrifice was ordered a8 
a thankſgiving to the gods, for having enriched 
the republic with two ſuch virtuous citizens. 
| The CONNOISSEUR, 
Cob. at the age of fifteen, was look 
ed apon, in the country where he was born, 
as a little prodigy. He compoſed the moſt agree. 
able love-verſes imaginable ; there was not a 
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n- retty woman in the neighbourhood that bis muſe 
he had not celebrated; nor was there one but who 
e- thought that there was as much wit in his eyes 


ot, as in his poems. What a pity ſuch happy talents 

da ſhould be buried in a little country town ! Paris 

ich was the only theatre worthy of their exhibition; 

le- ſo that his father reſolved to ſend him there. 

ne- This father was a mighty good fort of a man; 
ith he loved wit without having any, and admired - 


pa- upon truſt every thing that came from the me- 
ail tropolis : nay, he had ſome literary correſpon- 
ith dents there, among which was a Connoiſſeur, 

n 1 whoſe name was Fintac, and it was to him 

of W ticularly that he recommended his ſon, | 
day Fintac received the young man with a kind of 


ay: patroniſing affability. - have heard you * 
5 * of. 
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of, ſaid he to Celicour, I know you have been 
admired in the country; but I believe, my dear 
Sir, the arts and ſciences are there, as yet, in 
their cradle. Wit and genius can produce no- 
thing perfect, without taſte; and taſte is to be 
found no where but in Paris. Begin, then, by 
fancying yourſelf juſt come into the world, and 
endeavour to forget all that you have learned. 
What ſhall I not forget? anſwered Celicour, caſt- 
ing his eyes on a charming niece, of about 9 
teen, that the Connoiſſeur had with him. Ves, 
Sir, I already perceive that I now only begin to 
live. I can't tell what charm one breathes in 
your preſence, but I find myſelf poſſeſſed of fa- 
culties unknown to me before; methinks I have 
acquired other ſenſes and a new ſoul! Well ſaid, 
cried out Fintac, this is enthuſiaſm ! he is a poet; 
I'll warrant ſuch by that ſtroke alone. There is 
no poetry in it at all, replied Celicour, tis pure 
ſimple nature. 80 much the better, that is the 
true talent. At what age did you find yourſelf 
"animated with theſe divine tranſports ?——lI had 
ſome little iparks in the country; but I never felt 
before the ſudden and impetuous flame that ele- 
vates me this moment beyond myſelf. I ſee tis 
the air you breathe in Paris, ſaid Fintac, that al- 
ready takes effect. No, Sir, replied Celicour, 
tis the air which I. reſpire in your houſe; Iam in 
the temple of the Muſes. The Connoiſſeur 
thought the young man of a promiſing genius. 
Agatha, one of the prettieſt, wittieſt, ly lit- 
tle huſſies that love ever tutored, loſt not a word 
of the converſation; and now and then a certain 
ſtolen look, a certain half ſmile, gave Celicour 
room enough to think that ſhe very well under- 
| flood the double meaning of his anſwers. Your 
father, added the Connoiſſeur, is much to be 
5 com- 
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commended to have ſent you into the world at 
that age, when nature is ſtill tractable and phant, 
to receive good impreſſions; - but beware of thoſe 
that are bad. You will find in Paris more falſe 
connoiſſeurs than true judges. Dow't take ad- 
vice indiſcriminately; but truſt to the deciſton of 
one, who never as yet has been miftaken in his 
judgment. Celicour, who did not conceive how 
any one could fo bare-facedly praiſe himſelf, aſk- 
ed him, with great naivets, where this infallible 
perſon was to be met with. Tis I myfelf, an- 
fwered Fintac, with an impoſing tone: I that 


have been converfant all my life with what is moſt 


refined in the arts, ſciences, and belles lettres; 
I, that for theſe forty years have made it my 


ſtudy to diſtinguiſh, in works of tafte and genius, 


the real and laſting beauties from thoſe glitterin 
flaſhes that die with the mode that produc 
them: I fay it, becauſe it is agreed on by every 
body; and there is no vanity in ewning a fact that 
is known to all the world. 


Extraordinary as this language was, Celicour © 
gave it but little attention; his thoughts were 
taken up with a more intereſting object; Agatha 


deigned now and then to reſt her eyes upon him, 
and thoſe eyes ſeemed to ſay the moſt obliging 
things in the world: But was it their natural vivac- 
ty, or were they only animated by the pleaſure of 
their triumph ? That was a point to be cleared; 


_ wherefore Ceticour intreated the Connoiffeur to 


grant him the permiſſion to viſit him: to which 
Fintac made anſwer, That he himſelf deſired to 


fee him whenever he thought proper to give him 


that pleafure. 
The ſecond viſit that Celieour made, he was 
obliged to wait till the Connoifſeur was viſible; 
fo that he paſſed a quarter of an hour tete à lite 
| —"F 3 | with 
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with the charming niece. She made a thouſand 
apologies, and he replied there was no occaſion 
for any. My uncle, Sir, ſaid Agatha, is delight- 
ed with you. — Tis an advantage very flattering 
for me, but there is ſtill another which would 
give me infinitely more pride and pleaſure, —My 
uncle, ſays ſhe, is ſure you will ſucceed in any 
- thing you undertake.——] wiſh he may be a 
| Prophet; and that you were of the ſame way of 
thinking.—I am very often of my uncle's opini- 
on.— Be ſo good, then, as to help me, to deſerve 
his fayours,—I dont't find that you want any aſſiſt- 
ance of mine,—Excuſe me, Madam, I am well 
convinced that men of great genius have very 
often their oddities, and ſometimes their foibles. 
Now to find out their weak ſide, to flatter their 
taſte, their opinions; in ſhort, they muſt be 
known they muſt be ſtudied. Ah, charming 
Agatha! were you but inclined to ſerve me, how 
much is it in you, power to ſhorten that ſtudy, 
And after all, what is it I requeſt? To gain your 
uncle's protection; can any thing be more inno- 
cent! — What, is it the faſhion then, in your 
country, to wheedle the niece, the better to 
cajole the uncle? Methinks 'tis no bad contri- 
vance.—lI ſee nothing in it out of the way. 
But if it be true, Sir, as yon fay, that my uncle 
has his oddities, his foibles,, would you have mg 
expoſe them to you? Why not? Do you think 
I would make a wrong uſe of them }—Perhaps 1 
don't; but then his niece—— Well, his niece; + 
ſhould not ſhe deſire to ſee every body ſtrive to 
pleaſe him? Nobody mends at his time of day: 
there is nothing then to be done, but to manage 
and ſoothe him properly-—You are an excellent 
caſuiſt; who can better raiſe ong's ſcruples?— 
Ah ! you would have no ſcruple did you but know 
| } me 
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me better: but no; you: are not ſincere. No, 


to be ſure; the thing ſpeaks of itſelf; this is the 


ſecond time I have been in your company; how 
is it poſſible that I can have any ſecrets reſerved 

from you ?—I own my indiſcretion, and aſk your 
pardon.— Tis I, Sir, that am to blame, in let- 
ting you take it in ſo grave a light: This is the 
fact; my uncle is an honeſt good man, and would. 
never have been any thing elfe, if it had not 
been put into his head that he was maſter of uni 
verſal knowledge: twas his to be the judge of 


arts and letters, the guide, the appraiſer, and 


arbiter of. talents. All this wrongs nobody; but 
it draws here a crowd of fools that my uncle pro- 
tes, and with whom he ſhares the ridiculous 
title of bel eſprit. I-wiſh, for his own ſake, that 
he could be perſuaded to drop this chimera z-for- 
it ſeems as if the publick had taken the reſolu- 
tion never to be of his opinion, which produces 
every. day. ſome new. diſagreeable ſcene. —I am 
ſorry to hear it —— You are now as much in- 
ſtructed as myſelf in the ſecrets of our family:.- 
As ſhe ended, Celicour was informed that the 
Connoiſſeur was viſible, © 1% Xo 


The cabinet, into which he was ſhewn, | pro- 


nounced on all ſides a multiplicity of ſciences 


and a crowd of knowledge. The floor was co- 
vered with folios heaped pell- mell on one another, 
rolls of prints, maps diſplayed, and manuferipts 
ſcattered about as chance had thrown them. On 
the table lay an open Tacitus, cloſe by a ſepul- 
chral lamp ſurrounded with antique medals; a 
little further were a mounted teleſcope, - the 
ſketch of a picture on the eaſle, the model of a 
baſſe relieve in wax, ſeveral ſcraps of natural hiſ- 
tory ; and from the uppermoſt ſhelf to the loweſt, 
books tumbled on each other in a pictureſque 
| F 4 _ 
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manner. The young man hardly knew how to 
ſtep along, whilſt the Connoiſſeur could not re- 
frain ſmiling at his embarraſs. Pray excuſe, ſaid 
he, the litter you find me in; this is my ſtudy, 
and I continually want all theſe things ready at 
hand; but don't imagine that the ſame confuſi- 
on reigns in my head; No; there every thing is 
in itsdue place, and, amidſt ſuch a quantity and 
variety of matter, all is methodical. 'That is 
ſurprizing, anſwered Celicour, that hardly knew 
what he was ſaying, ſo much his thoughts were 
ſtill taken up with Agatha. O!] very ſurprizing, 
reſumed Fintac; and really ſometimes I cannot 
myſelf but wonder how our ideas claſs and range 
themſelves as ſoon as they are formed : one would 
think that there was a drawer for every ſpecies of 
knowledge, For example, amongſt ſuch a mul- 
titude of- things that have paſſed through the 
circumvolutions of my brain, who can explain 
to me how what I had formerly read concerning 
the return of the comet, ſhould juſt at the nick 
of time find out its trace and occur to my me- 
mory; for you muſt know, that it was I that 
r uſed our attronomers, — You, Sir !—Yes: they 
did not ſo much as dream of it : and if it had 
not been for me, the comet would have paſſed 
over our horizon incognito. You may be ſure I 
never boaſted of it, but I tell it you as a friend. 
And why do you let others run away with 
the honour of ſuch an important piece of ad- 
vice Dear me, I ſhould never have done if 
I was to lay claim to all that the plagiaries have 
ſtolen from me. Depend upon it, my young 
friend, that in general there is not a ſolution, a 
diſcovery, à piece of poetry or eloquence, that 
ſtrictly belongs ſo much as is imagined to the per- 
ſon to whom it is attributed. What then is the 
4 þ | object 
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object of a Comnoiſſeur ? 'tis to encourage ta- 
lents, whilſt he enlightens them. Whether the 
idea of this baſſo relievo, the diſpoſition of that 
picture, the particular beauties or the all- together 
of ſuch a play; whether or no, I ſay, they are 
the production of the artiſt or of me, it is e- 
qually the ſame for the progreſs of the art; that 
is my only motive and concern. They conſult 
me, I tell them what I think, they Hſten to me 
and make their advantage: *tis all I defire, and I 
am rewarded by their ſucceſs. Nothing can be 
more noble, anſwered: Celicour; the arts muſt 
look on you as their Apollo. And pray does your 
niece vouchſafe to be their muſe No; my 
niece is a young inconſiderate girl, that I fain 
would have educated to my mind; but ſhe has 
no manner of taſte for ſtudy; I once endeavoured: 
to give her a reliſh for hiſtory: but ſhe returned 
me my books, ſaying, that it was not worth 
while to ſpend ſo much time in reading, to find 
nothing in a ſucceſſion of ages but illuſtrious 


madmen and bold. villains impoſing upon a. crowd 


of fools. I' then had a mind to try what effect 
eloquence would have; ſhe told me that Cicero, 
Demoſthenes, &c. were no better than artful 
mountebanks; for when one had good reaſons to 
give, there was no need of ſo many words. As 
or the moral part, ſhe pretends to know it all b 
heart, and aſſert that old Lucas, her nurſe's bul. 
band, was as wiſe as Socrates... Poetry, indeed, 
ſometimes-amuſes her; but then ſhe prefers little 
trifling fables to the moſt ſublime poems, and 
tells you, with the greateſt- ſimplicity, that ſhe 
would rather hear the chat of. la Fontaine's ani- 
mals than all the fine talk of. the heroes of Ho- 
mer and Virgil. paths ſhe is as: much a child 
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at eighteen, as if ſne was but twelve years old; 
in the midſt of the moſt ſerious and intereſting 
converſation, you would be ſurprized to ſee her 
amuſe herſelf with ſome bauble, and ſeem quite 
fatigued if you attempted to captivate her atten- 
tion. Celicour could not forbear ſmiling, and 
took his leave of Fintac, who did him the fa- 
vour to invite him to dinner for the next day. 
Celicour was ſo delighted that he could hardly 
ſleep for thinking that on the morrow he was to 
dine with Agatha. What a happineſs! He came 
at the appointed time, and, by his comelineſs, 
his youth, and the ſerenity of his countenance, 
one would have taken him for Apollo, had Fin- 
tac's Parnaſſus been better compoſed. But as he 
did not chuſe to have any about him but flat- 
terers and paraſites, he never invited any other. 
He preſented Celicour to them as a young poet 
of riſing merit, and placed him at table on his 
right; which was no ſooner done, but all the 
eyes of envy were darted at him. Each of the 
eſts fancied he uſurped his.ſeat, and reſolved 
n the bottom of his heart to be revenged, in 
railing at the firſt work of his that ſhould appear; 
and yet at the ſame time theſe gentlemen com- 
limented and careſſed Celicour, who on his ſide 
ked upon them as the moſt civil and well bred 
people in the world. A new-comer always ex- 
Cites emulation; the beleſprit crowded all its ſails, 
the republic of letters was cited to their tribunal, 
and, as it was but juſt to approve as well as con- 
demn, they generouſly praiſed all the dead au- 
thors, and abuſed the living, excepting, as uſual, 
thoſe in company. All thoſe new works which 
had ſucceeded, without having had a licence from 
Fintac, were ſure to have but a momentary, tri- 
umph ; ſuch as were ſtamped with the ſeal of his 
| | ap- 
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approbation, muſt undoubtedly be crowned with 
immortality, whatever was the deciſion of the 
preſent age. They ran over all the different 
ſorts of literature; and, to-give their erudition a 
greater ſcope, a queſtion (to 'be ſure quite new)- 
was ſtarted, to wit, Which of the two, Cors 
neille or Racine, ought to have the preference? 
No doubt but the arguments on all ſides pro and 
con were exceeding judicious, when Agatha took + 
it in her head, not having as yet uttered a ſingle - 
word, to aſk which of two delicious fruits, the 
orange and the peach, had the moſt exquiſite 
taſte, and ought to be preferred ? The uncle 
bluſhed for the ſimplicity of his niece ; and the 
| ueſts over-looked ſuch a childiſh compariſon. My: 
ar, ſaid Fintac, at your age you ſhould learn to 
liſten and be ſilent. Agatha, with a little ſly al- 


moſt imperceptible ſmile, looked at Celicour, 
who underſtood her very well, and returned a- 
, look which made her full amends for the little 
k regard paid to her by the reſt of the company. 

f I forgot to obſerve that Celicour was placed at 
. table juſt over againſt Agatha: and you may eaſi- 
2 ly imagine he gave little attention to what was 
1 ſaid on either fide of him. But the Connoiſſeur, 
5 who now and then examined his looks, perceiv- 
4 ed in them a ſupernatural fire: Behold, ſaid he to 
4 his learned brothers, how his genius burſts. into 
5, being. Ves, anſwered one, juſt as the boiling 
„ water tranſpires through the pores of the eolipile. 
* Fintac, ſqueezing Celicour by the hand, ſaid to 
4 him, Now there is a ſimile for you; it is poetry 
l, and philoſophy melted down together; *tis thus 
h that talents are amalgamated, and the muſes go 
m hand in hand. Own, continued he, that you 
* never were entertained with ſuch fare at your coun- 
lis try dinners; and yet you have but a little fore- 


taſte 
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taſte of what theſe gentlemen are capable of. 
There are certain days that their wit has no 


bounds. How is it poſſible, faid one of the vir- 


tuoſi, that we ſhould want it, when we drink at 


the ſource, Et purpures bibimus ore neftar, O 
purpures, replied modeſtly Fintac, you do me a 
great deal of honour. Mind that, my young 
friend; learn to quote property. The young 
friend was much more attentive to catch the mo- 
tions of Agatha's eyes, who on her ſide was not 
diſpleaſed with thoſe of his. 

Dinner being over, they took a walk in the 
garden, where the Connoiſſeur had made a col- 
lection of all the rare plants that you ſee every 
where. Amongſt other curioſities of vegetation, 
there was a moſt beautiful curled, ſtriped cab- 
bage, which was admired by all the naturaliſts : 
the diverſified harmony of its colours, its pretty 
curls and foldings, were almoſt looked upon as a 
phenomenon. Shew me, ſaid Fintac, any exotic 
plant that nature has taken care to form with grea- 
ter delicacy : it was meerly to give Europe its re- 
venge in expoſing the prejudices of certain virtuoſi, 
who are curious of nothing but the produce of 
either Indies, that I have nurtured this beautiful 
cabbage. W. tab 
| + Whilſt moſt of the company were admiring 

this botanick wonder, Celicour and Agatha, who 
were ſtrolling about, met as by chance in the next 
walk. Charming Agatha, ſaid he, pointing out 
to her a new-blown roſe, will you let that beau- 
tiful flower die on the tree ?—— Why, where 
elſe ſhould it die? Where I myſelf could 
wiſh to expire. Agatha bluſhed at this reply, 
and juſt in that moment- her uncle and a couple 
of his brethren ſat themſelves down in a neigh- 


- 


-overheard all that our young people were ſaying. 
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bouring arbour, where, without being ſeen, th 
If it be true, continued Celicour, that our ſouls 
paſs from one being to another, I wiſh that mine 
after my death, might animate a roſe like that: 
if a profane hand ſhould offer to pluck me, I 
would hide myſelf amongſt the thorns ; but if 
fome charming nymph ſhould happen to like me, 
] would incline to her ſoft touch; 1 would un- 
fold my boſom and exhale my ſweets; I would 
mix them with thoſe of her breath: the deſire 
of pleaſing would add brightneſs to my colours. 
—— Mighty well, you make ſo many advances, 
that you would be gathered ; and what would be 


the conſequence? Neglected, fade, and die.— 


But Agatha, do you reckon as nothing the ſu- 
preme happineſs of a moment? Then looking 
upon her languiſhingly, his eyes continued what 
his lips had begun. For my part, ſaid Agatha, 
hiding as much as ſhe could her emotion, if I 
had a choice to make; I ſhould wiſh to be a dove; 


it is all ſweetneſs, all innocence.— Add to that, 


charming Agatha, all love and tenderneſs; ſuch a 

choice is worthy of you. The dove is the bird 
of Venus, and Venus would certainly diſtinguiſh 
you from the reſt of the ſpecies; you would be 
the chief ornament of her car. Cupid would re- 
poſe on your wings, or rather he would nuſtle 
you in his boſom. From his divine lips your 
pretty bill ſhould peck ambroſia, your—Hold, 
interrupted Agatha, you carry your fictions too 
far. One word more, ſaid Celicour, a dove can- 
not live without a companion; if it depended on 
you to chooſe, what foul would you give it? That 
of a ſincere friend, anſwered ſhe ; at theſe words 
he gave her a look in which were pictured love, 
reproach, and grief. e ; eee 


? 
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This is all vaſtly well, ſaid Fintac, riſing from 
his ſeat ; down right fine poetry. The image 
of the roſe has a bloom worthy of Vanbuyſum's 
pencil; that of the dove may furniſh Boucher for 
a charming, gallant, emblematical picture, Uf 
pictura peefis, Courage, young man, courage I 
fay ; the allegory is very well ſupported ; we 
ſhall make ſomething of you. And as for you, 
niece, I was ſatisfied with your dialogue; and 
here is Mr. Exergue, who was as much ſurprized 
at it as myſelf. It is certain, ſaid Exergue, that 
| there is in the young lady's dialect ſomething very 
anacreontic ; it is an impreſſion of her uncle's : 
every thing that he ſays bears the mark of the 
true fine antiquity. Mr. Lucid perceived in Ce- 
licour's fictions, the molle atque facetum, You” 
. muſt, reſuned Fintac, finiſh this little ſcene; it 
will do admirably well in verſe. To finiſh it, 
anſwered Celicour, I muſt have recourſe to 
Agatha. By all means, they ſaid, and ſo left 
them together without conſtraint, that the ſpeech- 
es might be more natural and eaſy. I think, con- 
tinued Celicour, that we left off at the dove, 
our companion: Ah |! beautiful Agatha, is your 
— then only formed for friendſhip? Is it for 
that alone that love has taken ſuch pleaſure to 
re- unite in you ſo many charmse Methinks, re- 
plied Agatha, ſmiling, the dialogue is prettily 
renewed. I have nothing to do but to anſwer, 
and we ſhall make a long work on't. It is in 
your power, replied Celicour, to ſhorten it. Let 
us talk of ſomething elſe, faid ſhe, interrupting 
him. How was you amuſed at dinner ?-—T heard 
only one queſtion, full of wit and good ſenſe, 
which they had the imbecility to treat as a child- 
1h demand. I remember nothing more of their 
diſcourſe; my ſoul was not at my ear.—$0 _ | 


nn 

the better for you. — Better indeed ! for it was 
in my eyes. — If I was leſs ſincere, I might feign 
not to believe, or not to underſtand you; but I 
never feign at all. I think then it is very natural: 
I aſk the beaux eſprits pardon, that you ſhould 
take more pleaſure in ſeeing me than in hearing 
them; and I own to you, that I am not ſorry to 
have a perſon to conyerfe with, tho? it were only 
by the eyes, if it was but to reſcue me from the 
horrid fatigue they put me to. And now that we 
have ſettled preliminaries, we have nothing to do 
but to divert ourſelves at their expence; for, I 
aſſure you, that they are all of them originals 
in their kind. As for example, there is Mr, 
Lucid, who fancies he ſees things that no. one 
elſe ever ſaw. He would give you to underſtand, | 
that nature had whiſpered her ſecret in his ear, 
which every body is not to be entruſted with, He 
chuſes-one of the company as a privileged confi- 
dant, which is generally the perſon of moſt diſ- 
tinction; he myſteriouſly leans towards him, and 
communicates his thoughts in a low voice. Ag 
for Mr. Exergue, he is one of the /iterati of 
the firſt growth, deſpiſing in general all that is 
modern, and admiring only by the number of 
ages. He likes even that a young woman ſhould 
have an air of antiquity, and he honours me with 
bis attention, becauſe he ſays that I have the pro- 
file of the empreſs Popein. In the group of 
fools. at the bottom of the walk don't you ſee a 
ſtiff, lender, finical thing? He compoſes little 
charming nothings, which are not however to be 
| heard by every body. He fixes a day to read 
them, chuſes his audience, and inſiſts upon the 
door being ſhut againſt all profane intruders, He 
trips on tip-toe to the table, ſets himſelf down 
before two wax lights, draws out myſteriouſly a 
\ 2 pink. 


* 
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en 
2 pink - coloured pocket - book, caſts about him a 
gracions look, which impoſes filence, and gives 
out that he is going to entertain them with a 
little romance of his own compoſing, which had 
the happineſs of being approved of by people of 
the firſt eonſequenee. He reads with great deli- 
beration to be the better reliſhed, and goes on 


was endeavouring to ftifle a gape. That other 
fighting creature: you behold geſticulating cloſe 
by him, puts me out of all patience. Wit is to 
him like a ſneeze, that ſeems a coming and never 
comes. He would fain ſay pretty things, he has 
them at his tongue's end, but they eſcape the 
minute he wants to utter them: to be fure, he is 
much to be pitied. Fhat other long dry figure 
you ſee ſtalking by himſelf, is one of the moſt 
abſtruſe and empty dreamers I know. Becauſe 
he wears a bob-wig, and has got the vapours, he 
imagines himſelt to be an Engliſtr philoſopher. 
He pores over the wing of a fly; ind: is ſo dark 
in his ideas, that one is ſometimes: apt to fancy 
him profound. e 
Whilſt Agatha thus ran on, exerciſing her lit- 
tile malice on theſe extraordinary characters, 
Celicour's eyes were fixed on hers: Ah! ſaid he 
ſighing, your uncle that pretends to know every 
thing, how little does he know the wit of his 
niece? He talks of you as a child. —<It is very 
true, and his Jearned brethren look upon mein 


that their folly is diſplayed quite at eaſe; but 
fear; but, lovely Agatha, we muſt cement our 
intelligence by fomething more _— _ 
* EPE 


to the end, without perceiving that every body 


— — 


the ſame light. For which reaſon they don't 
in the leaſt conſtrain themſelves before me, ſo 


don't you now go and betray me.—You need not 
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friendſhip. Ys do friendſhip an injuſtice, re- 
plied Agatha; there may be ſomewhat more a- 
greeable, but nothing can be more folid. 

They were interrupted by the Connoifſeur, 
who, taking aſide Celicour, aſked whether the 
dialogue had been continued with the ſame ſpi- 
rit. It is not preciſely the thing, ſaid the young 
man, but 1 ſhall endeavour to ſupply what is 
wanting. I am ſorry, replied Fintac, to have 
interrupted you, for nothing is ſo difficult as to 
catch again the thread of nature when once one 
lets it flip. I ſuppoſe that giddy girl did not 
properly ſeize your idea. She does indeed now 
and then ſhew ſome little ſparks of genius, but 
they go out in a moment. I am in hopes that 
marriage will form and ſettle her. Have you 
any thoughts of diſpofing of her? ſaid Celicour 
with a faultering voice. Yes, anſwered Fintac, 
and I depend upon you to celebrate the ceremo- - 
ny. You have ſeen Mr. Exergue; he is a man 
of the moſt conſummate erudition. *Tis to him 1 
propoſe giving my niece, (had Fintac obſerved 
Celicour's countenance, he would. have ſeen him 
turn pale at the news) a man of ſo much gravity 
and application as Exergue, continued he, bas 
need of ſomething light and chearful, to give 
him a little diſſipation, He is rich, and has ta- 
ken a fancy for the child, and is to be married to 
her in about a week; but he inſiſts upon the ut- 
moſt ſecrecy ; ſo that my niece herſelf knows 
nothing of it as yet. As for you, my dear friend, 
I muſt initiate you into the myſtery of an union 
which you are to ſing; I exped of you an epi- 
thalamium on the occaſion, Te Hymen, &c. you 
underſtand me; *tis a fine opportunity to ſigna- 


lize your genius But, Sir,—Come, none. of 
your modeſty, *tis the bane of talents ——1 -_ 
, ; fire 
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+ fire to be excuſed. I will admit of no excuſe, 
you muſt undertake it; *tis quite the thing for 
your manner, and will undoubtedly gain you 
great honour, My niece is young and handſome; 
animated by ſuch a ſubject, with your wit and 
imagination, the verſe will flow ſpontaneouſly, 
As for the huſband, I told you he was one in ten 
thouſand : there is not a. greater proficient in 
the knowledge of antiques ; he has a collection 
of medals which he values at forty thouſand 
crowns. He was to have fet out to ſee the ruins 
of Herculaneum, and I don't know what it was 
that prevented his undertaking a journey to Pal- 
mira, Now you perceive how many ſtriking ob- 
jects preſent themſelves to a poetical eye. hat 
need I mention it ? I ſee that you are already in- 
ſpired ; I read in your countenance that. profound 
meditation which broods upon the ſeeds: of ge- 
nius, and haſtens them on to fecundity. Go, my 
dear friend, and ſeize the precious moments; 
whilſt Lreturn and plunge into the depth of lite» 
rature. 5 5 
Celicour, in the utmoſt conſternation at what 
be heard, burned with impatience to ſee Agatha. 
Next day, under pretence of conſulting the Con» 
noiſſeur, and before he was introduced into the 
ſtudy, he deſired to ſpeak with his niece, Ah! 


charming Agatha, you ſee a wretch in deſpair ! 
— Why, what's the matter.?—I am undone for 


ever; you are to be married to Mr. Exergue.— 
Who has put that ſtuff into your head? Why 
wc uncle, Fintac, himſelf.— Really 

es, and has charged me to write your epithala- 
Well, and won't it be a charming 


mium. 


piece — How can you jeſt? Does it excite your 
mirth to have Exergue for a huſband ? Till be 


a very 
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2 very good farce, how can I forbear laughing? 
Oh! Agatha, this is no time for joking; think 
of my cruel ſituation; think of him who adores 
you, and muſt refign you for ever! Agatha in- 
terrupted him as he was falling at her knees: 
Own, faid ſhe, that theſe ſort of incidents come 
very: opportunely to favour a love-declaration 3, 
for as he that makes it is ſuppoſed to be in fuch 
diſtraction, that he knows not what he ſays, the 
that hears it, can't tell how to be offended; ſo that 
what with diſorder on one ſide, what with re- 
ſerve on the other, love boldly purſues its aim. 
But let us not be in ſuch a hurry ; compoſe your- 
ſelf, and- tell me where lies the grievance ?—lIn 
your  tranqui} inſenſibility. What! would 
ou bave me repine at a misfortune I defy ?!—— 
— I not already told you that your marriage 
with Exergue is: determined? Pray, how can it 
be determined: without my conſent ? But if 
your uncle has given his word If be has given 
it, he muſt retraQ.---Oh | can you have the 
courage What do you mean? The courage 
not to ſay yes! A mighty great effort truly 
O I am tranſported with joy Your joy is as 
extravagant as your grief. Why, you ſay you 
will not be united to Exergue,—Well, and 
what then: You will then be mine. And 
is there no medium What, whoever refuſes 
his hand, muſt take up with yours? a pretty 
conelufion indeed Upon my word, you talk like 
a country : go and wait upon my uncle, and 
don't let him perceive that you know any thing 
of the matter. 

Well, how goes on the epithalamium? ſaid the 
Connoiſſeur, meeting him half-way, ——1 have 
formed the whole plan in my head. —Let us 
hear. I have taken the allegory of Time eſ- 

gh pouſing 
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pouſing Truth. The notion is fine, but it is 
dull; and then, you know, Time is very old.— 
r. Exergue is an antiquarian. That is true: 
but nobody likes to be told that he is as old as 
'Time.—Would you rather I ſhould fix upon the 
nuptials of Vulcan and Venus ?—Aye, Vulcan 
becauſe of the medals and bronzes; but no; the 
adventure of Mars is ominous. If you will but 
think a little, you will find out ſome happier idea. 
But apropos of Vulcan, have you a mind to ſee 
this evening the eſſay of an artificer that I pro- 
tect, who is to let off ſome Chineſe rockets, of 
which I gave him the compoſition, and to which 
indeed I made an addition, for I muſt always put 
in ſomething of my own ? Celicour, who made 
no doubt but that Agatha would be of the party, 

accepted of the invitation with great pleaſure. 
Ihe ſpectators had taken their places. Fintae 
and his niece occupied a window; there was a 
| little ſpace on one ſide of her, which had been 
managed as if without deſign ; Celicour ſlipt in- 
to it not without a tremor, which tremor ſoon 
became an extacy of joy, in finding himſelf ſo 
cloſe to Agatha. Fintae's eyes were wholly taken 
up in purſuing the flight ef the rockets: thoſe of 
Celicour were fixed on his niece. The ſtars them- 
' felves might have dropped from the firmament 
unnoticed by him. His hand juſt on the edge of 
the window, ht on a hand fofter than the ſofteſt 
down. A trembling enſued, which Agatha could 
not help perceiving. The hand which he gent- 
by touched, made a motion as if to withdraw, and 
is made another to keep it where it was. Aga- 
tha turned her eyes to him, and met with his 
that ſeemed to aſk pardon. She thought it would 
vex him if ſhe took it away, ſo, out of weakneſs 
or pity, ſhe left it motionleſs. where it was. This 
8 Was 
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was 4 great dead, but it was not enough; Agatha's 
hand was ſhut, ſo that Celicour's could not graſp 
it, Love inſpired him with the boldneſs to open 
it. What was his ſurpize and joy when he felt 
it yield inſenſibly to the ſweet violence? He holds 
Agatha's hand in his palm, which he amo- 
rouſly preſſed. Can you conceive his felicity? It 
is not yet compleat. The hand he ſqueezes makes 
no return; he draws it towards him; he ven- 
tures to lay it to his heart, which advanced to 
meet it. She attempts to take it away, he holds 
it faſt where it was, and love alone can tell with 
what a palpitation it bet under the timorous hand. 
Twas a loadſtone for her. O triumph ! O ex- 
tatic rapture! *Tis no longer Celicour that preſ- 


ſes her, *tis Agatha anſwers to his throbbing 


breaſt. Thoſe that have never loved, can frame 


no idea of this emotion; and thoſe that have lov- 
ed, have never felt it but once. Their looks were 
blended together with that moving languor, the 


ſweeteſt of all expreſſions, when the chief piece 
of the fire-works was played off; at which Aga- 


tha's hand preſſed cloſer to Celicour's breaſt; and 


whilſt every body elſe was admiring the ſparkling 
beauty of the rockets, our loyers, full only of 
themſelves, expreſſed by their ardent ſighs the re- 
gret they had to part. Such was this dumb ſcene, 


worthy to be quoted as an example of eloquent ſi- 


lence, 


From that moment their hearts were conneQ- 
ed, and they had no ſecrets reſerved from each 
other. They both, for the firſt time, felt the 
pleaſure of reciprocal love; and that bloom of 


ſenſibility is the pureſt eſſence of the ſoul. But 


love, that ſuits itſelf to different characters, was 
grave and timorous in Celicour, merry, lively, 
and arch in Agata. | _- 


The 
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The day was come when ſhe was to be inform- 
ed of her marriage with Mr. Exergue. The an- 
tiquary waited upon her, found her alone, and 
made her a love-declaration grounded on her un- 
cle's confent. I know very well, ſaid ſhe in a jo- 
coſe manner, that you like me in profile; but I 
muſt have a haſband that I like to look at in front; 
and to be plain, you are not the man for me. 
You have you ſay my uncle's conſent; I wiſh you 
Joy of it; but you cannot marry me without 
mine, and that, upon my honour, you never ſhall 
have. In vain Exergue vowed and proteſted, that 
ſhe reunited in his eyes more charms than has the 
Venus of Medicis. Agatha wiſhed him an an- 
tique Venus, aſſuring him that ſhe had not the leaſt 
bit of one in her compoſition. It is in your power, 
added ſhe, to lay me under the neceſſity of diſ. 
pleaſing my uncle, or to ſave me that vexation. [ 
ſhall be obliged to you, if you will take upon you 
to break off this match, as it would give me much 
uneaſineſs to do it myſelf; and really, the moſt 
prudent thing one can do when one is not loved, 
is to endeavour not to be hated; and ſo, Sir, I am 
your moſt humble ſervant. 

The antiquarian was horribly chagrined at Aga» 
tha's refuſal. He would have diſſembled it out 
of pride; but the reproach of not being ſo good 
as his word, forced him to own it. Fintac, whoſe 
authority and importance were called in queſtion, 
was exceſſive angry at his niece's reſiſtance; he 
did all that lay in his power to make 3 
but he could obtain no other anſwer than that 
was not a medal; and he declared in his wrath, 
that ſhe never ſhould have any other huſband. 
That was not the only obſtacle to our young 
ple's happineſs. Celicour had but a ſmall inheri- 
tance to expect, and Agatha had no fortune _ 
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what her uncle would pleaſe to give her; and he 
was leſs than ever diſpoſed to ſtrip himſelt for her 
of any part of his wealth. At another time, he 
would have taken care to provide for them; but 
after Agatha's denial, nothing but a miracle could 
engage him to do it, which love undertook to per- 
form. 

Flatter my uncle, ſaid Agatha to her lover, in- 
toxicate him with praiſes, and be cautions not to 
let him perceive. our intelligence. To compaſs . 
this, let us avoid being ſeen together, and reſt ſa- 


_ tisfied in letting me know now and then privately, 


how things go on. Fintac made no myſtery to 
Celicour of his diſſatisfaction with his niece's be- 
haviour. Has ſhe, do you think, ſaid he, any ſe- 


cret inclination? O if it was ſo—but no, ſhe is a 


little thoughtleſs indolent creature, that neither 
feels nor loves any thing. If ſhe reckons upon be- 

| find herſelf vaſtly miſta- 
ken; I. know better where to place my bounty. 
Celicour, alarmed at Fintac's threats, watched an 
opportunity to inform Agatha of his apprehenſi- 
ons. She made a jeſt of them. — But, my dear 
Agatha, he is deſperately angry with you. — That 
is no matter. He ſays he will diſinherit you. 
Say as he ſays; gain his friendſhip, and leave the 
reſt to love and time. Celicour followed her advice. 


le flattered Fintac through thick and thin, and 


in every exaggerated applauſe, the Connoiſſeur 
diſcovered in the young man ſome new degree of 
merit. So much judgment, wit, and penetration, 
ſeldom meet in one of his age, ſaid he to his bro- 
ther Connoiſſeurs, he is a prodigy! in ſhort, the 
high opinion he had of him was ſuch, that he 
thought he might intruſt him with what he called 
the ſecret of his ſoul. It was a play of his own, 
which he had never read to any body, for fear of 

5 ; * hazard» 
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hazarding his reputation. After having exacted 
the moſt inviolable ſecrecy, he —. a private 
rendezvous to communicate it to him. Agatha 
was tranſported with joy at this news z O Celi- 
cour, nothing could be more fortunate, ſaid ſhe; 
go and put all your wits to work, and give a dou- 
ble doſe of adulation. Let the play be good or bad, 
you muſt extol it as a maſter-piece ] a nonpareil. 

Fintac, tete- a-tète with Celicour, after having 
. double-locked the door, took the precious manu- 
ſcript out of a ſecret drawer of his bureau, and 
read with an enthuſiaſtic voice the moſt infipid, 
dull comedy, that ever was penned. It was a 
cruel torment for Celicour to bo obliged to com- 
mend ſuch ſtuff: but Agatha had impoſed it on 
him; he therefore went on applauding, and the 
Connoiſſeur was overjoyed. Own now, ſaid he, 
after he had read it, that it is really a fine piece, 
— Very fine, indeed !—I muſt tell you then, why 
I have pitched upon you as my intimate friend 
and only confident: It has been my moſt ardent 


deſire for ſome py to ſee this play appear upon 
the ſtage; but I have perhaps a too timorous 


 over-niceneſs, and I don't chuſe to give it under 


my own name, (Celicour ſhuddered at theſe words) 
I have been cautious not to let any body into my 
ſecret, but 1 think you worthy of this diſtinguiſh» 
ed mark of my friendſhip. You ſhall offer my 
work as if it was your own; all that I deſire is the 

pleaſure of its ſucceſs; I leave to 7 the profits 
and the honour. The very notion of impoſing up- 
on the publick was enough to alarm Celicour's de- 
| licacy; but to think of giving a miſerable perfor- 
mance under his name, which muſt neceſſarily be 
hiſſed, gave him the greateſt reluctance. He was 
quite confounded at the propoſal ; but, in ſpite of 
his diſguſt, he was obliged tocomply. As I have 
; 353% AT ORR intruſted 
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intruſted you, and you alone, with my ſecret, ſaid 
Fintac, you are bound in honour to grant me m 
requeſt. It is of no moment to the publick, whe- 
ther you or I are the author; this innocent un- 
truth harms nobody. My play is my property. 
I make it over to you, and poſterity, even to the 
lateſt ages, will never find it out: ſo that your 
ſcruples are guarded on every ſide. If after all, 
you refuſe to own this work, I muſt believe- that 
you think it a bad one; that you have deceived 
me in praiſing it; and, conſequently, you are 
equally undeſerving of my friendſhip and eſteem, 
What would not Agatha's lover undertake, rather 
than incur her uncle's diſpleaſure | He aſſured him 
that his reſervedneſs proceeded from honourable 
motives, and defired he would wait till next day 
for his determination. O he has read it to me, 
ſaid he to Agatha. —Well, and what then 
What then? Why, it is deteſtable.—I thought as 
much.,—He inſiſts on my bringing it on the ſtage . 
as my own—How is that ?—Why, that he will 
have it paſs for mine, —Ah, Celicour, heaven be 
praiſed for this lucky adventure] Have you agreed 
to his propoſal ?—— No, not yet; but I am afraid 
I ſhall be forced to it. So much the better. 
But I tell you, that it is ſhockingly bad. —So much 
the better ſtill. —It will be hiſſed. Better and 
better I tell you; aquieſce in every thing he de- 
ſires, It was a bitter potion 3 ſo what with anxi- 
eiy, what with vexation, Celicour had not a wink 
of ſleep. Next morning he went to Fintac, and 
told him that he had conſidered the affair, and 
that there was nothing he would not do,, rather 
than forfeit his favour, It is not my deſire, ſaid 
the Connoiſſeur, that you ſhould imprudently 
lay yourſelf open to the criticks; tranſcribe the 
play in your own hand-writing; you ſhall read j. 
Vor. II. G f as 
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as your own to our friends, who are all real judges; 
and if they don't pronounce its ſucceſs in- 
fallible, you are under no reſtraint, and I leave. 
you to act as you pleaſe. One thing though I 
muſt defire of you, which is, to peruſe it over 
leiſurely by yourſelf, that you may be maſter of 
the ſubject, and read it with greater ſpirit. This 
precaution gave Celicour ſome little hope. I am 
to read the play to his friends, ſaid he to Agatha; 
if they don't approve of it, he diſpenſes with me 
giving it to the public. —They will applaud it, at 
at leaſt J hope ſo; if they condemn it, we are 
unc one.— I don't underſtand you; explain your 
meaning? — Go, go to your rendezvous, we muſt 
not be ſeen together. What ſhe foreſaw, came 
to paſs. The judges being all met, the Connoiſ- 
ſeur recommended the play as a wonder, eſpeci- 
ally in ſo young a poet. The young poet read 
his beſt; and the audience, followed Fintac's 
example, applauded every ſentence, were enrap- 
tured with each ſcene, andcrowned the end with 
downright acclamations. They found in it the 
delicacy of Ariſtophanes, the elegance of Plau- 
tus, and the comic of Terence. They were at 
a loſs to determine which of Moliere's plays 
might be put in competition with it. After this 
trial, there was no heſitation. The actors indeed 
differed in opinion from the Connoiſſeurs: but 
every body knows that thoſe ſort of folks are not 
famous for taſte; they were ordered to att the 
play. Agatha, who was preſent at the reading, 
applauded with all her might; and in ſome of the 
pathetic ſcenes, ſhe pretended to be very much 
moved; her ſceming vehemence of applauſe 
almoſt reconciled her to her uncle. Is it poſſible, 
ſaid Celicour, that you really like the play ?—O 
vaſtly ! *tis an excellent one, at leaſt an excellent 
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one for us; ſo ſaying, ſhe left him without fur- 
ther diſcourſe. hilſt the play was in rehearſal, 
Fintac went from houſe to houſe to prepoſlefs his 
acquaintance in favour of a young poet, that gave 
fuch promiſing hopes. The deciſive day is come; 
the Connoiſſeur invites his friends to dinner. 
Come, gentlemen, ſaid he, come and ſupport 
your own work. You have pronounced the play 
to be an admirable one, and have warranted its 
ſucceſs ; your honour is at ſtake. As for me, you 
know my weakneſs ; I have the bowels of a parent 
for all young people that have growing talents, 
and I feel with as much —— as they do 
themſelves, the uneaſineſs they muſt neceſſarily 
undergo in theſe terrible moments. | 

After dinner, theſe very good friends tenderly 
embraced Celicour, and told him they were going 
to take their places in the pit, to be the witrfefles, 
rather than the inſtruments of his triumph. 
They did repair thither indeed. The play began, 
but it never ended; and the firſt ſignal of diſguſt 
was given by theſe very good friends. | | 
Fintac was in the front boxes, trembling and 
pale as death. During the time the performance 
went on, this tender unhappy father did all that 
lay in his power to encourage the audience to ſup- 
port his child, till at laſt he faw it expire; and, 
giving way to his grief, he crawled to his coach 
abaſhed, confounded, and complained of heaven 
to have brought him into the world in ſo barba- 
rous an age. And where was poor Celicour all 
this while? Alas! they had done him the honour 
to place him in one of the pigeon-holes, where, 
ſeated on a faggot of thorns, he ſaw what was 
called his play, totter at the firſt act, ſtumble at 
the ſecond, and fall flat at the third. Fintac promi- 
led to take him home, but in his confuſion had for- 
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got. What will become of him? How make his eſ- 
cape from amidſt ſuch a crowd, who would cer- 
tainly know him, and point at him with their fin- 
ger; atlaſt, ſeeing the houſe empty and the can- 
dles out, he took courage and ventured to creep 
down from his hole. But the ſtair-caſe and the 
paſſages were ſtill crowded. He was diſcovered by 
the diſorder he was in; and he heard them ſay, it is 
him to be ſure. Yes, yes, *tis him. Poor crea- 
ture! Ipity him, he may do better the next time. 
He perceived in one corner a group of authors, 
whoſe plays had been damned, making a joke of 
their hiſſed brother. He likewiſe ſaw thoſe very 

ood friends of the Connoiſſeur, who were over- 
Joyed at his mortification, and turned from him, 
Overwhelmed with grief and confuſion, he went 
to the true author, and his firſt care was to en- 
quire for Agatha; he had full liberty to converſe 
with her; for her uncle had ſhut himſeltup in his 
ſtudy. Did 1 not foretel it, the play is damned to 
all intents and purpoſes; ſhamefully damned, ſaid 
Celicour, throwing himſelf into an armed chair, 
So much the better, replied Agatha. What, 
when your lover is covered with ſhame! when 

merely to pleaſe you, he has made himfelf the 
talk and ſcoff of the whole town. No, madam; 
this is no time for jeſting, *tis more than I am able 
to bear; I love you far above my life; but in the 
horrid ſtate of humiliation to which I am redu- 
ced, I am capable of renouncing life, and even you 

ourſelf; I can't imagine what reſtrained me from 
divulging the ſecret; it is not enough to be expol- 
ed to the public ſcorn, I am abandoned by your 
cruel uncle. I know him well, he will be the firſt 
to bluſh at ſight of me, and what I have under- 
gone to obtain your hand, perhaps, wall for ever 
deprive me of that happineſs. But let him pre- 
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pare nevertheleſs to give me that dear hand, or 
take his play back to its true owner. There is 
no other way to make me amends and oblige me. 
to ſilence. Heres is my. witnefs if, next to aft 
impoſlibility, the play had fucceeded, I ſhould not. 
have deprived him of the honour. It is damned, 
and I muſt bear the ſcandal; but it 1s the great- 
eſt effort of love, for which you alone can be 
the reward. It muſt be confeſſed, ſaid Agatha, 
with a little ſly provoking leer, on purpoſe to 
ſpur him on, that it is very diſagreeable to be 
hiſſed for another's nonfenfe —Diſagreeable! it 
is what I would not do again if it was for my own 
father. Why to be ſure, it is very mortifying, 
to ſee with what a ſupercilious air an unhappy 
author, whoſe play has been hiſſed, is looked 
upon as he paſſes along. Their contempt is to 
be borne, it is unjuſt, and I deſpiſe it; but proud 
by is intolerable.— I ſuppoſe you were in a good 

lof confuſion, when you came down from the 
pigeon hole; did you ſalute the ladies! 1 
withed myſelf annihilated. ——Poor thing! and 
how can you dare to ſhew your face again? I 
twear it never ſhall be ſeen, except with the 
title of your huſband; otherways, Mr. Fintac 
ſhall have the humiliation of having the brat re- 
turned to its natural father. — Are you then deter- 
mined to reduce my uncle to the alternative ?-— 
Yes, I am abſolutely determined. He muſt de- 
cide it this very evening. If he refuſes his con- 
fent to our union, every news-paper to morrow 
thall have a paragraph, to expoſe the true author 
of the damned play. That is, ſaid Agatha, 


with an air of triumph, the very thing that 1 


wanted you to do; that was the object of all my 
fo much the betters, which put you very near out 
ef patience, Go to my uncle, be ſteady in 
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your reſolution, and reſt aſſured, that all will 

end well. | ö 
Now, Sir, ſaid Celicour to the Connoiſſeur, 
what do you ſay to all this ?—My good friend, I 
ſay that the publick is a ſtupid animal, and that 
one ought to renounce giving one's ſelf the trou- 
ble of entertaining it. But however, take com- 
tort, your work does you great honour in the 
opinion of men of taſte—What do you mean by 
calling it my work? You know very well *tis 
your own.—Speak lower, my dear child, ſpeak 
lower.— O, 'tis very eaſy for you, Sir, to be mo- 
derate, you that prudently eſcaped the falling of 
your play on your own head; but I that am cruſh- 
ed under its ruins IO my dear Celicour, don't 
imagine that ſuch a fall hurts your reputation in 
the leaſt; people of diſcernment, find in it the 
ſeeds of genius and of talents.— No, Sir; I flat- 
ter myſelt with no ſuch thing; the play is a "gy 
bad one; I think that I have acquired a right to 
talk freely of it, and all the world is of the ſame 
opinion, Had it -been crowned with ſucceſs, I 
ſhould have reſtored it to you; had it been but 
indifferently received, I would have taken it on 
my account; but ſuch a total diſaſter is more 
than I can bear, and I muſt defire you to take the 
load yourſelf, —W hat, my dear child] at my 
time of day, in the decline of life to appear ridi- 
culous | to forfeit in one day, a reputation built 
upon forty years ſtudy and meditation, and which 
is all the pleaſure and comfort of my life : Can 
you have the cruelty to demand it? Have 
you the barbarity to render me the victim of my 
complaiſance ? You know with what reluctance 
I conſente.—I know how much I am obliged to 
you; but, my dear Celicour, you are young, 
and have time enough to retrieve your character: 
one 
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regard for you, made me conſent to every thing 
5 exacted of me. What, is ſhe then in the 
ſecret ? 


but her indiſcretion hag—Hola, there! tell my 
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one brilliant ſucceſs will obliterate this misfor- 
tune for ever. In the name of freindſhip ſup- 
port it with courage; I conjure you to it, with 
tears I conjure you: 
but I am too fenſible of the conſequences of a 
bad ſetting out to expoſe myſelf to the prejudices . 


I conſent to your defires; 


it always leaves behind, againſt another under- 
taking of the like nature. I therefore renounce 
the ſtage, poetry, aud belles lettre. — Lou are in 
the tight; there are, for one of your age, ſo 
many other objects worthy of your ambition.— 
I have hut one object, Sir, and that is in your 
power to beſtow.— Name it; there is nothing 


that I would not do to ſerve you. What is it you 


require? Your niece's hand.—W hat, Aga- 


Yes, I adore her; tis ſhe, that out of 


Yes, Sir, ſhe is. 


Ah, no doubt, 


niece I want to ſpeak with her, Sir, be under 
no uneaſineſs, Agatha is lively, but far from be- 


ing indiſcreet.— Oh! I am all in a tremble. 
So Agatha, you are acquainted then, I find, with 


all that has - paſſed, and the misfortune that has 
happened. Yes, uncle.—And have you ever en- 
truſted this fatal ſecret to any one ?—To no crea- 
ture in the world. —May I depend upon it? 
*Tis-true, upon my honour.—Well then, my 
dear children, let us bury it in eternal ſilence. I 
beg it of you, as I would for my life. Agatha, 
Celicour is in love with you; out of friendſhip 
for me, he renounces the theatre and the muſes ; 
and I owe him your hand as a recompence for ſo 


great a ſacrifice. O] I am over-payed, cried 


Celicour, ſeizing her dear hand ! So then, ſaid 


Agatha ſmiling, I am doomed to marry an unhap- 
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more importance than their fortunes. Young 
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py author ; but it ſhall be my ſtudy to make him 
forget his misfortune. The worſt that can hap- 
pen is, to deny him wit, and how many honeſt 
people do without it! And now, my dear uncle, 
ſince Celicour renounces the fame of being a poet, 
would it not be as well for you, to renounce that 
of being a Connoiſſeur? You will enjoy much 
more peace and quiet. Agatha was interrupted 
by the haſty intruſion of Clement, an old truſty 
valet-de-chambre of Fintac's. Ah, Sir, ſaid he, 
almoſt out of breath, your friends, your very 


. good friends !—W hy, what of them, Clement? 


Oh, Sir, I was in the pit where they fat. —l 
know very well they were in the pit; they went 
there on purpoſe to applaud. Applaud! O 
the traitors! Had you but ſeen with what fury 
they fell apon the young man to tear him to 
pieces! I muſt defire to be diſmiſſed, if ever 
you ſuffer thoſe wretches to darken your doors. 
Oh, infamous! exclaimed Fintac. Tis done; 
the illuſion is vaniſhed; I'll burn my books, and 
break off all commerce with the literati. No, 
keep your books for your amuſement, ſaid Aga- 
tha, embracing her uncle; and as for men of 
letters, have none but real friends, and you 


will find ſuch as are worthy of every honeſt man's 
eſteem. 8 


The SCHOOL for FATHERS. 


HE misfortune of a father, whoſe chief 
| occupation lies in amaſling riches for his 
children, is that he cannot himſelf give a watch- 
ful eye over their education; a thing of much 
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Timantes, called Mr. de Volny, was endowed 
by nature with an amiable figure, an eaſy tem- 
per, and good heart; but thanks to the great 
care of an over-fond mother, theſe happy con- 
ſtitutional parts were ſoon ſpoiPd ; and the fineft 
boy at fix years old, was at fifteen a complete 
coxcomb. He was inſtructed in every frivolous 
amuſement, and in not one ſingle uſeful talent. 
It was mighty well for one like his father, who 
was obliged to mind his buſineſs, in order to en- 
rich himſelf ; but he who found his fortune rea- 
dy made, ought to have no other ſtudy but how 
to enjoy it like a gentleman. . It had been laid 
down to him as a maxim, never to keep compa- 
ny with his equals; therefore he never frequent- 
ed any but young people of higher birth, who 
forgave his being richer than them, on condition 
that he ſhould pay for their extravagances, as 
well as for hisown. His father, indeed, had not 
the complaiſance to furniſh a fund for his libera- 
lities; but his mother did honour to them all. 
She was not ignorant that, before he was twenty, 
he had, according to the polite cuſtom, a retired 
houſe and a pretty miſtreſs: one muſt over-look 
ſome little foibles; it was fit the young man 
ſhould be diverted; ſhe only required that he 
would make a kind of myſtery of it, leſt Ti- 
mantes, his father, who knew nothing of the 
genteel world, ſhould take it in his head to find 
fault with his ſon's amuſements. If now and 
then, in the intervals from buſineſs, the father 
expreſſed his uneaſineſs at his wild courſe of life, 
the mother was always ready with an excuſe, and 
was never at a loſs for a civil untruth. Ti- 
mantes, had indeed the ſatisfaction of hearing 
that no-body at the laſt ball had made a better 
figure than his ſon. A very great comfort truly, 
thought the good man, that I have ſpent ſo much 
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money to make a fine dancer! he could not con- 
ceive why this lord-like ſon of his muſt have his 
lackeys fo -bedizen'd, and why ſuch a brilliant 
cquipage! but Madam repreſented it to be quite 
neceſſary; for, to be conſidered in the world, 
you mult appear on a certain footing. If he 
aſked why his ſon kept ſuch odd hours, as to ſtay 
out til] two or three in the morning? he was an- 
ſwered, that the ladies of faſhion never went to 
bed ſooner. He did not at all reliſh theſe reaſons, 
buty for peace ſake, he was obliged to put up 
with them, In the mean time, Volny plunged 
headlong into all the follies of youth; when love 
looked down with pity on him, and undertook to 
bring him back to virtue. 
His ſiſter Lucia, who had not yet left the con- 
vent, where ſhe received her education, had the 
happineſs of having there a moſt agreeable com- 
panion, Angelica had lately loſt her mother, 
and being too young to manage her father's houſ- 
hold affairs, obtained his leave to retire into 4 
convent, till he thought proper to diſpoſe of her. 
The conformity of age and condition, but much 
more that of their characters, ſoon joined theſe 
lovely ladies in the ſtricteſt union. Lucia, in 
wiping the falling tears from her friend's eyes, 
ſeemed ſo ſenſible of her loſs, that Angelica 
gave a free looſe to the effuſion of her grief. 
I have loſt, ſaid ſhe, a mother, ſuch a mother, 
as was perhaps not to be equalled. As ſoon as 
knew what reaſon was, I ſaw nothing in her but 
a friend, an intimate friend, which had it not 
been for her virtues, and my own heart, that 
put me conſtantly in mind of my own duty and 
reſpect, her familiarity would have made me 
forget them. It was always under the maſk of 2 
pleaſing amuſement that ſhe diſguiſed her inſtruc- 
tions; 
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tions; and what inſtructions! thoſe of wiſdom's 
ſelf. With what colours ſhe painted to my un- 
experienced eyes the world in which I was to 
live ! what an alluring charm did ſhe not beſtow 
on a modeſt, virtuous behaviour, of which ſhe 
was a living picture]! by her enchanting pencil, 
all the virtues ſhe drew became graces. Thus 
did this amiable daughter diſcourſe of her mo- 
ther, mixing the —. moving regrets with the 
moſt tender praiſes; but her mind and perfecti- 
ons gave ſtill a worthier praiſe to the divine lady 
who had formed them. If ſome of the young 
people about her, who were not in ſuch at- 
fluent circumſtances, ſtood in need of certain 
little ornaments, Angelica took delight in de- 
priving herſelf of them, for ſuch as could 
not purchaſe them. Her only difficulty was 
how to make it app2ar that thoſe trifles laid 
them under no obligation; for her inward ſatis- 
faction was merely to oblige. Don't you think 
as I do, my dear Lucia? Much wealthier than 


our companions, this inequality humbles me; 


and I could almoſt bluſh for fortune, who ſo in- 
diſcriminately ſcatters har favours. If any thing 
can compenſate the unfortunate, it is that they 
are loved and pitied; inſtead of which, our con- 
dition in life raiſes envy, and we are much fa- 
voured if we are not hated; wherefore, it is 
very neceſſary to endeavour to make them for- 
get, by our goodneſs and meek behaviour, the 
dangerous advantage we have over them. 

Lucia, enchanted with Angelica, would fain, 
if poſſible, be tied to her by every connexion. 
Ah! my dear friend, ſaid ſhe one day, who 
knows but we are on the brink of being ſeparated 
from one another for ever: the very thought 
diſtratts me ! but I have one in my head, which, 
if you ſhould approve of , . . . you muſt ſee my 

bro- 
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brother; there can be no objection to his parts 
or figure. He is very young, replied Angelica, 
and by what I have been told, very wild for one 
of his age; I am-very much afraid that your 
mother has been too fond of him. 

Volny came to ſee his ſiſter, and ſhe perſuad- 
ed her friend to accompany. her to the grate. Ah, 
ſiſter ! cried out the young fop, what charms ! 
how can one be ſo handſome ? what features, 
what ſhape, what eyes! in a convent, madam ! 
no, 'tis a robbery, *tis treaſon to the world. I 
knew very well, brother, ſaid Lucia, that you 
would be enraptured when you ſaw her; but 
what are her outward beauties compared to thoſe 
of her mind? My dear ſiſter, ſhe has the majeſ- 
tic look of the marchioneſs. of Alcina, whom I 
had laſt night the honour of handing out from 

the opera; they talk of the ſhape and air of. the 
counteſs of Flavel, with whom I am to paſs this 
evening, but is there any compariſon to be made 
between them and thoſe of this charming lady? 
You know that I am intimately acquainted with 
young madam le Blanc, who is now the reigning 
toaſt ; but PI] lay a hurdred to one that ſhe will 
be quite eclipſed whenever your amiable friend 
appears in the world. "Frog BR 

Whilſt Volny was thus launching forth, An- 
gelica caſt upon him a ſcornful look. I ſuppoſe, 
fir, ſaid ſhe, that you know very well that ſuch 
praiſes are inſults; and learn from me, fir, that 
the firſt ſentiment that a virtuous woman ought 
to inſpire, is that of making you cautious how 
you ſay any thing that may offend her modeſty; 
and that it is not decent to beſtow ſuch unfounded 

compliments, but on ſuch as have no modeſty at 
all. There are ſome maments of . ſurprize and 
admiration, replied Volny,';{omewhat daſh'd, 
x | W 
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which we are not always maſter of reſtraining 
if accompanied with any regard and reſpect they 
will never break out indecently. But I fin] I give 
my friend uneaſineſs in ſhewing my diſlike to ſuch 
a declaration; but I ſhall endeavour to ſooth her, 
and leave you at your liberty; for, whether I am 
handſome or not, I ſet ſo little value on a gift 
which is often the ſource of being made deſpica- 
ble, that you have my full permiſſion to enlarge 
on ſo fine a ſubject as much as you pleaſe; and 
depend upon it, I ſhall not even have the vanity 
to bluſh at any flattery you think fit to beſtow, 
It is very plain, replied Volny, that one muſt 
have been accuſtomed to know one's own per- 
fections to talk of them with ſuch indifference. 
For my part, I cannot rate beauty at ſo low a 
price; but ſince you receive ſo unfavourably the 
homage it demands, we muſt adore it in ſilence. 
From this he turned the diſcourſe, and talked of 
nothing but himſelf, his horſes, his companions, 
and adventures, Lucia, whoſe eyes were fixed 


on Angelica, perceived with grief, that her bro- 


ther's behaviour did not plead in his behalf. 
What a pity it is, ſaid Angelica, when Volny 


was gone, what a great pity, to be already ſpoil- 


ed at this time of day. But own, at the ſame 
time, replied Lucia, that he is chatming.—Yes, 
and very ridiculous, that you muſt own, my dear 
friend, —Well, well he may amend. I am a- 
fraid not; for it is very difficult to get the better 
of a habit you take delight in.—But he has ſeen 
you, he muſt of courſe be in love, and if he 


loves you, he will ſoon be virtuous and wiſe, 


Volny took it for, granted that he had made X 


conqueſt, My foſter is in the right, ſaid he, her 


companion is very beautiful, a little odd in her no- 
tions, but that even adds a reliſh to her charms, 
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She wants, *2deed, high birth, and my mother 
will never conſent to make an alliance but with 
people of quality. Nevertheleſs, ÞIl continue 
. to viſit her; there is nothing like her in the world, 
and it will be at leaſt an amuſement, Hereturn'd 
then to ſee his fiſter, and with her he ſaw Ange- 
_ lica. Ah, my dear ſiſter, ſaid he, what have I 
done, that you ſhould diſturb my peace of mind ? 
I enjoyed at eaſe my pleaſures before I ſaw your 
lovely dangerous friend! ah, madam } how inſi- 
pid is now the world, and how cold its amuſe- 
ments, for a heart wholly devoted to you! who 
could ever have imagined that I ſhould be jea- 
lous of my fiſter ? I who am introduced into all 
the moſt brilliant ſocieties, ſolicited to partake of 
diverſions of every kind, who could have thought 
it? but fo it is; I would renounce the world to 
be in her happy ſituation ; ſhe is conſtantly with 
you, and tells you conſtantly how much ſhe loves 
you, and ſhe hears you profeſs for her a recipro- 
cal inclination,---[t is not without reaſon, my 
dear brother, that you envy my happineſs ; but 
it is in your power ſtil] to be more worthy of be- 
ing envied.---Oh heavens, what do I hear? I 
fear I have ſaid too much. No, my dear Lucia, 
interrupted Angelica, where deſigns are honour- 
able, there needs no diſſimulation. Your ſiſter, 
ſir, would be much pleaſed if fate had deſtined 
us for one another, and I am much obliged to 
her for her kind wiſhes. I tell you more, I fo 
far flatter myſelf as to have the vanity to ima- 
gine, that I could make an honeſt man happy ; 
nor can I have any objection, but your manner 
of life, to liſten to the virtuous propoſal of giv- 
ing you my hand; the ſureſt way, if it is agree- 
able to you to accept of it, is to reſemble your 
ſiſter---If that be all, I am happy, for every body 
Batters me that we are vaſtly alike,--- They flatter 
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you indeed; but I that hate flattery, aſſure you, 


that you have not the leaſt likeneſs of your ſiſter. 


My dear Lucia is not proud of her perfections, 
either of the beauties of her mind or perſon.—— 


O madam, I proteſt that nobody ſets upon him- 
ſelf leſs value than I do, and if I appear above 
the common run, it is without my knowledge — 


But nothing (if you can carry on the ſimilitude) 


is more innocent; no airs, no caprices; ſhe is 
true nature without diſguiſe; fearch into her 


whole conduct, and ſee if in her language or 


behaviour you can point out any thing ſtudied or 
affected. — That is me again; for to ſhun affecta- 


tion, I often even neglect the advantages that na- 
ture has given; I am told of it every day. Lu- 
cia has no pretenſions of her own, wholly. occu- 
pied to ſet her companions in the faireft light, ſhe 
is herſelf the only one ſhe forgets. —W hy there 
I am; for whatſoever advantages I am born with, 
am I ever heard to boaſt of them, and value my- 
ſelf the more? all own that J excel in every gen- 
tee] perfection. I am the only one that never 
mentions it. If you love myMiſter for her mo- 
deſty and ſimplicity, I am ſure you will not diſ- 
like me; for they are my favourite virtues, I 
with they may be ſo for your ſake, replied 
Angelica; but if you think of pleaſing me, I 
would adviſe you to examine yourſelt a little 
NEATET. | 

You have given him a lefſon, ſaid Lucia, 
which he never will forget. No: for he has 
forgot it already. Angelica was in the right. 
All that Volny retained of their interview was, 
that he looked upon it as certain, that ſhe liked 
him vaſtly, and would be glad to be his wife. 
With how much naivety, ſaid he, ſhe as good 
as confeſſed it; ſuch candour adorns: beauty | 


whe- 
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whether thro? vanity or love, he was really ftruck 

with her perfections; but that riſing ſentiment, 

if he did feel it, did not alter in the leaft his bad 

cuſtoms. Intoxicated with ftattery, agreeably 
| deceived by a young enchantreſs, he did not re- 
| flect how dearly he paid for her officiouſneſs to 
| pleaſe, and his vanity, ſootlied with every plea- 
ſure, ſunk ſmiling down into a negligent fupine- 
neſs. Such voluptuous indolence is the moſt dan- 
gerous ſituation that a young man can fall into. 
Drag him out of it, and all is painful; the ſlight- 
eſt duties become burthenſome, and the ſmalleſt 
decorums fatiguing and dull. He has no joy but 
in that ſtate of indolence and treedom, where all 
obey and none conſtrain. a 
Sometimes, indeed, Angelica came into his 
thoughts, but only like a dream. To be ſure ſhe 
is charming, faid he, but what fhould I do with 
her? There is nothing ſo troubleſome as a virtu- 
ous and faithful wife to a huſband who is neither 
one nor t'other. My father too would be for 
enjoining me to be conſtant to my ſpouſe. What 
a mixture it would be ! love, jealouſy, reproaches, 
tears, oh! all that frightens me; but yet I muſt. 
fee her again. 
Lucia for this time came alone. Well, Gſter, 
what does ſhe think of me?—Too much to your 
advantage could have ſwore it.—That is in 
regard to your perſon. But that advantage, ſhe 
ſays, makes you neglect many qualities, a thou- 
ſand times more eſtimable, which you would 
want without it.—Your Angelica moralizes; it 
is a great pity, Tell her that there is nothing in 
life ſo dull, and that ſuch ſweet lips as hers were 
never formed to talk reaſon. It is not her, re- 
plied Lucia, that I would fain correct, it is you, 
— Of what would you correct me? Of w—_ 

| Piea: 
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pleaſure, and all that inſpire it |—Pleaſure, do 
you ſay? can there be a purer one than that of 
poſſeſſing the heart of a beauteous and virtuous 
woman, to love her and be loved? I believe you 
to be of a tender diſpoſition, and I know that 
Angelica has ſenſibility; every thing that cone 
cerns her is dear to me. But ſhe is ſo difficult 
to pleaſe, what would you have? — Better morals. 
Morals! at my age! but who has told her 
that mine are bad?—I do no not know, but it is 
certain, ſhe has a great prejudice againſt you, 
which gives me much uneaſineſs.— I warrant you 
I ſhall diſſipate it. Bring her with you, do you 
mind me, fiſter, the next time. Let men be 
ever ſo diſcreet, ſaid he, as he was going away, 
women can never hold their tongues; for all the 
cautious care I take to hide my amours, the ſe- 
cret ſtill is divulged. But what harm can that do 
me? If Angelica wants a huſband that never had 
an affair, ſhe muſt marry a driveler or a child, 
Am I obliged to be conſtant to a woman before 
ſhe is mine? I ſhall convince her how ridiculous 
it is to expect it. He returned to the convent. 
Angelica appeared, and, he was much humbled 
and confounded, when he heard her deſcant with 
that ſuperior eloquence, which reaſon and virtue 
inſpire, to expoſe the ſhame and danger of vice, 
Can you think, ſir, ſaid ſhe, after ſhe had let 
him run on, flighting as much as he thought fit, 
the very principles of morality; can you think, I 
lay, without confuſion, of the union of a chaſte: 
and pure ſoul with one that is profaned and vili- 
hed by the greateſt of paſſions? What value 
would you ſet upon a heart replete with ſuch 
ces as you glory in? Do you think that we are 
leſs ſenſible than you of the charms of virtue, 


modeſty, * and innocence? You diſpenſe with 
thoſe 
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thofe laws you impoſe upon us; but nature and 
reafon are more equitable than you. - For my 
part, I do not believe that a man dares preſume to 
love me, whilſt he is taken up by every inordi- 
nate deſire, and if he has the misfortune to be 
unworthy of me before our acquaintance, it is by 
his ſtudy to wipe off the ſtain, that I muſt judge 
whether I ought to forget it. Volny wanted to 
perſuade her, that in changing his ſtate, he ſhould 
alter his conduct; that love, virtue, and beauty 
bad ſuperior rights, and that all frivolous and 
temporary amuſements, that had occupied an in- 
dolent, unwary temper, muſt diſappear at ſight 
of an object, created to infpire conſtancy and 
adoration, And have you any faith, ſaid ſhe, in 
theſe ſudden revolutions? Do you know that they 
always ſuppoſe a generous, delicate, ahd a no- 
ble Hind? And that there are few ſuch to be 
found? And really it is giving but little hopes 
of ſo great a change, when, plunged in the ſor- 


did gulf of vice, you wait for the moment to 


become virtuous all at once, 
Volny, ſurpriſed and abaſhed at the gravity of 
this diſcourſe, anſwered, that he flattered him- 
ſelf ſhe did not mean any perſonal application. 
Excuſe me, ſaid Angelica, I have heard a great 
deal ſaid of you; beſides, I know very well what 
manner of life you modiſh young gentlemen are 
apt to lead. You are rich and unconſtrained ; 
ſo, without a miracle, you muſt be more diſor- 
derly than others. But, however, this opinion 
of mine ſhould not diſcourage you. You fancy 
| you. love me, I wiſh it may be ſo; for it will, 
Perhaps, make you form the reſolution, and give 
you power to become eſtimable. You have be- 
fore your eyes an excellent example in your fa- 
ther, who, without thaſe embelliſhments — 
| | Make 
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make parade of, has acquired the higheſt reputa- 
tion, by talents beneficial to his country, and to 
himſelt, He is what I call a man to be admired ; 
and when you prove yourſelf worthy of him, I 
ſhall be proud to be worthy of you. 

This diſcourſe raiſed in Volny ſome ſerious re- 
flections; but his friends came and diſpell'd them. 
He was invited to a delicious ſupper, and Fatme, 
Doris, and Chloe were to be of the party. Joy 
and petulance ſparkled on every ſide; and, if 
Volny's heart did not conſent, his ſenſes had at 
leaſt their full ſhare, You may very well ima- 


gine, that in this decent circle, à ſerious attach- 


ment was looked upon as the height of folly. 
Tt is very well when fortune is in view to ſubmit 
to it. But a young man born to riches | can there 
be one: ſo very ſtupid or ſo very mad, as to give 
himſelf a yoke? If he does not love the woman 
he marries, it is a load he wantonly charges him- 
telf with; and if he loves her, what a dull me- 


thod of pleaſing muſt that of a huſband be? Is _ 


there any thing fo very ridiculous in the world as 
a huſband-lover? And if it ſhould ſucceed, what 
is the conſequence? To be fond of one another 
for ſix months, and be quite indifferent all their 
life after, My dear Velen if you think of mar- 
riage, you are an undone man. Should you have 
a fancy for a virtuous ſweet-heart, wait till ano- 
ther weds her; ſhe'll come round at laſt, and you 
may be happy in your turn. Could you ſuppoſe 
that this unthinking youth believed theſe reflec 
tions. very reaſonable? But however, ſaid he, 
what an aſcendant muſt virtue and beauty aſ- 
ſume over us, when they can make us forget the 
charms of eaſe and the value of one's liberty? 
He would willingly not have returned to Ange- 
licaz but he could not bear with himſelf, if he 
paſſed 
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pts few days without ſeeing her. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſuch are the attraQtions of debauchery, that 
whilſt he left this charming maid, even when he 
was penetrated-and raviſhed with her underſtand. 
ing and beauty, eyen then would he plunge. into 
all thoſe follies, of which ſhe had juſt made him 

aſhamed. £76.14 

Is it poſſible, that the death of a mother ſhould 
prove her fon's greateſt happineſs? Volny, in lo- 
{ing his, knew that the ſource, which ſupplied his 
extravagancies muſt ceaſe to flow. Butit did 
raiſe in him the leaſt thought of his renouncing 
them. His oftly anxiety. was to find ways and 
means of furniſhing what he had no longer any 
funds to ſupport. The only ſon of a rich father, 
who conſequently muſt be rich in” his turn, let 
him be ever ſuch a ſpendthrift, finds always at 
command the pernicious facility of anticipating on 
his fortune. 'Timantes, now on the decline of life, 
would fain have had a reſpite from buſineſs, and 
engage his ſon, for his own fake, to ſhare with 
him the fatigue, as the whole profit would be his. 
Sir, ſaid Volny, to his father, I ſhould be quite 
out of my element; I do not think I am born for 
ſuch an employment. — Why, would you rather 
chuſe to go into the army? I have not yet conſult- 
ed my inclination on that head; nor do ſee any 
reaſon why I ſhould conſider of it at all. Per- 
haps you would rather make a figure at the bar ? 
No, fir, I hate black gowns of all forts. —W hat 
then would you be?—Why, my mother had in 
view a place at court, which requires httle or no 
attendance, and gives one a rank—Very well, 
child, I ſhall think of it. An excellent ſcheme to 
be ſure. Alas } I ſee, ſaid the good man to him- 
_ ſelf, that my fon wants to lead a diſſolute, idle 
life. But I will prevent it, if I can. A place at 
court 
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court that gives rank, and lays you under no man- 
ner of conſtraint! no doubt but it is very com- 
modious. Then why ſhould I ſtill toil under the 
trouble of buſineſs? No: I will take my reſt, and 
have no other occupation than, what perhaps I 
undertake too late, to watch and dire& the con- 
duct of my ſon, which affords me no proſpect at 
preſent, but that of grief and vexation. For, who- 


ever loves idleneſs, muſt love all the vices of 


which ſhe is the mother. 

But what was Timantes's affliction, when he 
was convinced that his ſon, infatuated with pride, 
and given up to the looſeſt pleaſures, had his miſ- 
treſſes, his pimps, and his ſycophants; that he 
gave grand entertainments, and gamed ſo deep, as 
to run the riſk of being ruined! Ah! ſaid the 
good man, it was my own fault; it was my duty 
to endeavour to retrieve him. But by what means? 
The habit is contracted; and vice has taken root; 
how ſhall I eradicateit? If I offer at compulſion, 


this incorffiderate youth would fly me; to refuſe” 


paying his debts, is making him liable to be in- 


ſulted, and I ſhould myſelf contribute to his ſname; 


it is blaſting in his abandoned heart the remaining 
buds of honour, which may, if properly cultur- 
ed, ſprout forth, and flouriſh again. Confine him? 
No, heaven be praiſed, he is not ſo bad as to give 


"the law a power to deprive him of his natural 


right of liberty. There are none but unnatural pa- 
Tents that are more ſevere to their children than - 
the laws. But, however, he is running head-long 
to his ruin; how ſhall I ſnatch him from the pre- 
cipice ? Let us, trace the ill up to the fountain's 
head. It is my wealth that has made him giddy ; 
had he been the ſon of one of middling fortune, 
ke would, like many more, have been modeſt, 
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prudent, and induſtrious. The remedy is obvious, 
and my reſolution is fixed, | 

Timantes began immediately to withdraw and 
ſecure his effects, ſo as to have them ſafe and in- 
dependent. Fxcept his eſtate of Volny, and his 
houſe in town, his fortune was all contained in 
his · port folio; and he had taken great care to ſet- 
tle all matters with his correſpondents. Things 
being thus contrived, he came home one day, 
when his ſon and ſome friends were waiting for 
him to dinner, with an air of dejection that ſur- 
priſed them. One of the gueſts could not refrain 
from enquiring what could be the cauſe of it. 
You will ſoon know it, ſaid he; but pray let us 
make haſte and dine, for my mind at preſent is ta- 
ken up with things of the utmoſt conſequence to 
me and mine. Dinner paſſed with very little con- 
verſation, and as ſoon as over, Timantes took his 
fon into his cloſet; Volny, ſaid he, I have very 
bad news to tell you, but let us ſupport our miſ- 
fortunes with courage. My deaf ſon, I am ruin- 
ed. Half my fortune has been taken by the ene- 
my; and half of the reſt embezzled by a falſe, 
careleſs friend, that I confided in. The deſire I 
had to make you rich tempted me to launch out 
too much, which has been my ruin. Very hap- 
pily I owe but little ; and when my affairs are ſet- 
tledgrl ſuppoſe I may ſave from the wreck the eſ- 
tate If Volny, which is worth about a thouſand 
ayear. With that, and the little remains of my 
fortune, we may ſubſiſt decently. It is a terrible 
falling off; but you are young, and may find ways 
to riſe again, I never made a wrong uſe of the 
truſt my correſpondents repoſed in me, and I dare 
ſay, my name will have credit ſtill in every part of 
the world. But I am too old to begin again, it is 
yours to repair the misfortunes of your father. I 


began 
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began buſineſs with ſmall encouragement, yet I ſuc» 
ceeded. You ſet out with much greater advanta- 
ges, and with probity, induſtry, and my fatherly 
mſtruQtions, I do not in the leaſt doubt but that 

you will ſurpaſs me in every reſpett. | 1 
A . e traveller, who ſees a thunderbolt 
fall almoſt upon his head, would not be near. ſo 
much thunder- ſtruck as was Volny at his father's 
diſcourſe, What! fir, ruined? undone without 
any reſource ?—You are my ſon, the only reſource 
I have left, and I have no hopes but what are 
founded on you. Go and adviſe with yourſelf, 
whilſt J put our affairs in ſuch order as is ſuitable 

to our ſituation. | | 

The news of his misfortune was ſoon the pub- 
lic talk. The grand houſe in town was let; the 
fine equipages were ſold ; a modeſt dwelling, a 
few domeſtics, enough for what they wanted ; all 
this proclaimed their ſad reverſe of fortune. It is 
den to ſay that the number of Timantes's 
friends diminiſhed every day. Thoſe of Volny 
were concerned for his misfortune. How is this, 
ſaid one, your father is, I hear, undone ?——lr is 
too true. What a folly! then Iſuppoſe you don't 
keep your little retired ſnug houſe Alas f no. 
Jam ſorry for it, for I had laid it out to ſup with 
you there to-morrow. Another accoſts him with, 
Tell me how all this is come about? I am told 
that your fortune is turned topſy-turvy,—lt is re- 
duced to little or nothing. Thy father is the moſt 
injudicious man in the world ; what the devil had 
he to do in an affair of this kind? You know how 
to ruin_yourſelf without his aid, I am quite af- 
flicted, ſaid a third, I hear you have ſold the pretty 
horſes.— I have indeed. —If I had known that you 
was reſolved to part with them, I would have 
bought them; but it is ſo like you, you never 
think 
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think of your friends when an occaſion offers 
I aſſure you I was taken up with things of much 
greater conſequence, —What, with your pretty 
girl, I ſuppoſe, is it not ſo? You can't turniſh her 
any longer; but for all that, let-me tell you, that 
ſhe will always have a regard for you; for I know 
ſhe loves you. Some, as they paſſed him, cried, 
Adieu, Volny; and others took great care to ſhun 
him. 
As for his little miſtreſs, that he had enriched, 
ſhe was ſo afflicted for his loſs, that ſhe could not 
bear the thoughts of ſeeing him. She wrote to 
him, that ſhe flattered herſelf, as he knew her 
__ ſenſibility, that he would not aggravate, by 
is preſence, the grief ſhe could ſcarcely bear in 
his abſence. Then it was, pierced to the quick 
with the cold indifference of his pretended friends, 
and the baſe ingratitude of his kept miſtreſs, that 
Volny found the veil removed from before his 
eyes. Where have I been, ſaid he? What have I 
done? What a life ſhould I have led? What re- 
proaches do I not deſerve? How can I make a- 
tonement for my follies? I will go and ſee my ſiſ- 
ter; he durſt not ſay he would go and ſee Angelica, 
Lucia was overwhelmed with grief, at the bad 
news her father acquainted her with. It is not 
for myſelf, ſhe ſaid, that I am concerned; Iam 
very well here; for to live at eaſe, when retired 
from the world, a very little ſuffices; but you, 
my dear father, but my brother! It cannot 
be helped, my dear child, I was not born in ſuch 
affluence as you have ſeen me. If my ſon behaves 
prudently, he will ſtill have enough; if he does 
not, he will have too much. Lucia's affliction en- 
creaſed at ſight of her brother. I have not power, 
ſaid ſhe, to offer you any comfort; but I will call 
to our aid Angelica, our prudent and tender friend. 
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— Oh! no, ſiſter, I have not deſerved that ſhe 
ſhould take any intereſt in my concern. It was 


when I ought to have ſacrificed my follies, that 


I] ſhould have intitled myſelf to be worthy of her 
pity and eſteem ; but now that all abandon me, 
my repentance, whilſt it humbles me, can have no- 
thing flattering for her. Thus ſaying, Angelica 
came of her own accord, and with the moſt mov- 
ing and compaſſionate air, aſſured him, how ſincere- 
forry ſhe was for his loſs. It is a great misfortune 
for your father, it is likewiſe ſo to you, dear ſiſter 


but, perhaps, it may prove an advantage to. you. 


It would be cruel to afflict you with reproaches, 
when we ſhould endeavour to give you comfort. 
But yoa may reap from the loſs of your riches .4 
more precious benefit, than what thoſe riches 
could beſtow. I made -an ill uſe of them, and 
heaven chaſtiſes me for it; but my puniſhment is 
ſurely too great, when it deprives me of the hopes 


of poſſeſſing the charming object of my paſſion. 


I was young, and I believe without this mortify- 
ing leſſon, that time, love, and reaſon would have 
got the better of my irregularities, and rendered 
me leſs unworthy of your regard. I ſee you are 
caſt down; it is not from preſumption now, 
but from deſpondency, that you are to be preſer- 
ved ; and what would have been dangerous to own 
in your proſperity, is fit you ſhould know in your 
adverſity. hether or not it was impoſlible for 
me tothink ill of my friend's brother, or whether 
I had that prepoſſeſſion in your favour, which 
comes without reflection, I fancied I perceived in 
you, in ſpite of all the errors and irregularities 
of youth, an honeſt heart at bottom. Your paſt 


follies have nothing diſgraceful in the eyes of the 


world. The road to honour and virtue lies open 
before you, and it is much eaſier for you now 
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than ever to become what I would have you to 
be. Your reverſe of fortune is a terrible ſtroke; 


I do not pretend to make an encomium on me- 


diocrity: it is very hard, very mortifying for 
thoſe that have been rich, to be mo longer ſo; 
but the misfortune is not without a remedy. 
Conform yourſelf to your preſent fituation; rouſe 
from that indolent lethargy, in which you were 
ſunk; and let the love of buſineſs and application 
ſucceed to idleneſs and diſſipation, Do your ut- 
moſt, if you have any regard for me, to re-eſta- 
bliſh that balance of fortune, which is generally 
required in alliances. My father, who loves me, 
will not ſuffer me to be unhappy; and I hope he 
will leave me at liberty to wait for you. If, in 
five years, your affairs are recovered, all obſtacles 
will be removed. But if, with ceconomy, pru- 
dence, and aſſiduity, you ſhould have the mis- 


fortune not to ſucceed, all the wealth I ſhall then 
deſire of you is, that you will have a regard for 


rſelf. I am an only daughter; I have an in- 


dependent fortune, I will throw myſelf at my fa- 


ther's feet, I {hall obtain his permiſſion to make 
an honeſt man amends for the injuſtice of fate. 
Lucia could no longer refrain from embracing 
Angelica. Ah! divine creature, ſhe cried, how 
properly you are named ! none but a celeſtial 
foul is capable of fo much virtue. Volny, full 
of tenderneſs and reſpect, applied his lips to the 
bar of the grate, which Angelica's hand had 
touched. Ah! madam, ſaid he, you render my 
misfortune dear to me, I wilt employ every 


moment of my life in endeavouring to deſerve 


ali this goodneſs. Permit me to come often and 
learn of you that courage, virtue, and wiſdom, 
which I ſtill want to be worthy of you. 


Ale 
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He retired, not as formerly, conceited and 
proud of himſelf; but humble and confounded, 
to have ſo little known the value of the moſt gene- 
rous heart that heaven ever formed: he went into 
his father's cloſet ; your fortune, ſaid he, is chan- 
ged, but your ſon is ſtill more ſo; and I flatter 
myſelf, you will ſome day thank heaven for the re- 


' verſe that reſtores me to my duty and myſelf. 


Vouchſafe, Sir, to be my guide and inſtructor. 
Aſſiduous, docile, and laborious, I ſhall prove the 
ſupport and comfort of your age; pray diſpoſe of 
me as you think proper. The good old gentle- 
man was tranſported at what he heard, but difſ- 


guiſed his joy, and only praiſed his good reſolu- 


tions. He then preſented his fon to his correſ- 
pondents, and deſired their confidence and friend- 
ſhip. for him. It is natural to pity, in their mis- 
fortunes, thoſe we eſteem. Every body, moved 
with the loſſes of this honeſt man, thought it an 
honour to relieve and comfort him. 5 
Volny, who re- aſſumed the name of Timantes, 
had all the help poſſible to facilitate his begin- 
nings. His kill, which at firſt was only his fa- 
ther's, was very ſoon his own, and encreaſed his 
credit every day. Thoſe moments of reſpite 
from buſineſs, which his father obliged him to 
take, were ſpent with Angelica, who attributing, 
partly to herſelf, the ſurpriſing alteration in her 
lover, enjoyed what ſhe had done with the dou- 


ble fatisfaQtion of love and friendſhip. Lucia 


never ceaſed admiring her, returning thanks for 
her kindneſs. | 


One day that her father came to ſee her, and 


was ex atiating on the happineſs his ſon procured 


him, Do you know, Sir, ſaid Lucia, to whom 
we are obliged for his reform? To the moſt 


beautiful and virtuous 3 that lives, to Alei- 
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mon's only daughter, my friend and companion. 
She then related to him all that had paſſed. Vou 
move my very ſoul, ſaid he, I muſt be acquaint» 
ed with this heavenly maid. Angelica came and 
received 'Timantes's compliments, with a mo- 
deſty that.added graces to her heauty, Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, I am under my father's direction; I own it 


he is ſo good as to let me diſpoſe of myſelf, and 


if you are content with your ſon, I ſhould be 
proud of being your daughter. My friendſhip 
for Lucia inſpired me with the firſt deſire, my 
reſpect for you has ſtrengthened it, and even your 
misfortunes have only made me intereſt myſelf 
the more in all that concerns your welfare; and 
if the conduct of your ſon proves ſuch as you 
awiſh, and as I deſire, whether he be wealthy or 
not, the moſt honourable and moſt pleaſing uſe 
that I can make of my fortune, will be to ſhare 
it with him. At this diſcourſe, the old gentle- 
man was very near letting his ſecret eſcape ; but 
however, he had the prudence to conceal it ſtill. 


J could not have thought, Madam, ſaid he, that 


it was poſſible to encreaſe the deſire a father muſt 
naturally have, to ſee his ſon virtuous and wiſe; 


but you have added a new motive of concern to 


that of parental love. I cannot tell how heaven 
will-diſpoſe of us; but in every ſituation of life, 
and to my laſt breath, you may depend upon my 
eternal gratitude. nelly quieres] 

When he returned. home, how comes it, ſaid 
he to his ſon, that you never entruſted me with 
the follies of your youth? I am not ſurpriſed you 
did not, and 1 forgive you. But why have you 

- concealed from me a virtuous inclination? Why 
not own to your father your love for Angelica, 
my old friend's daughter? Alas! ſaid young Ti- 
mantes, have not you enough of your misfor- 
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tunes, without my vexing you with my troubles? 
But who has revealed my ſecret ?!——Your ſiſter, 
Angelica herſelf; I am delighted, I am in love 
with her, ſhe muſt be my daughter | 
would be my fupreme happineſs; but ah! 
how much is her fortune ſuperior to mine IN 
matter, with time and patience, yours may come 
up to it. Pay your addreſſes conſtantly to that 
amiable perſon. —1 ſee, Sir, nobody elſe but her 
and my ſiſter; and alt my ambition is to make 
myſelf worthy of her and of you. 5 

Timantes taſted the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing every day the ſucceſs of the trial to 
which he had put his ſon. He had the perſeve- 
rance to-let him, for five years, apply himſelf in 
repairing his fortune; and now, weaned from all: 
public diverſions, his whole time was- ſpent be- 
tween his compting-houſe and the grate of An- 
geligg's convent. At length, Timantes finding 
a good habit was contracted, and all the buds of 
tormer follies blaſted to the very root; he paid 
a viſit to Alcimon. My dear old friend, ſaid he, 
I am informed that you have à moſt charming 
daughter. I come to propoſe a- match for her 
quite ſuitable, in reſpect to birth, and very ad- 
vantageous in point of fortune: 1 am obliged to 
you, replied Alcimon; but I muſt tell you before- 
hand, I will have none but one of my own con- 
dition, who will. not think it a diſnonour to call. 
me father. I'won't have worked all my life to 
give my daughter a huſband. that is-aſhamed. of 
me. The man, reſumed: Timantes, that I am 
to propoſe, is the very thing you want. He is 
rich, well-behaved,. and, I am ſure, will always 
honour and reſpect you.—Who is he?—That I 
muſt not tel}, but at my own houſe, where I in- 
vite you to come and. renew, glaſs in hand, a 

. '-& friend- 
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friendſhip of forty years. And pray grant me 
the favour to bring Angelica with you; my daugh- 
ter,, who is her convent companion, ſhall have 
the honout to accompany her; and there you 
both will- ſee the young man in queſtion, 
And to lay you under no conſtraint, he ſhall 
not know that I have ſpoke to you about him, 
The day fixed Alcimon and Timantes went and 
fetched Angelica and Lucia. They ſat down to 
table, and ſent word to young Timantes, who 
was buſy in the compting-houſe, that dinner 
was ſerved. He knew nothing of the happineſs 
that was preparing for him. He came into the 
parlour, but what ſurprize ! Angelica and her 
father! what muſt he believe, what could he 
hope from this unexpected viſit? Why was it 
made a myſtery to him? Every thing ſeemed to 
torchode happineſs ; but that happineſs was not 
probable. In this confuſion of thought, he al- 
moſt loſt the uſe of his ſenſes; a faimmics in 
kiShead dimm'd his eyes, his tongue faulter'd, 
and a profound bow was the only expreſſion he 
had to ſhew how much he was penetrated with 
the honour his father and he received. Lucia, 
who ſaw her brocher's embarraſs, ran into his 
arms, .and gave him time to recover himſelf, He 
embraced her tenderly; he thought he preſſed to 
his boſom Angelica with his ſiſter; he could hard- 
ty let her go. | 


Old Timantes was ſo joyous at table, that eve- 
ry body was ſurprized. Alcimon, though taken 
up with the thoughts of the demand his friend 
had made, and impatient to fee the young man 
propoſed, yielded nevertheleſs to the pleaſure of 
enjoying his old friend. He had even the good- 
neſs to converſe with young Timantes. I fee, 
ſaid he, that you are your father's rs 
> very 
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Every body talks with praife of your talents, and 
application to buſineſs. It is the advantage of 
our calling, that an honeſt and intelligent perſon, 
with induſtry, can never fail of ſucceſs. Ah, 
my good friend, replied Timantes, it requires 
much time to raiſe a fortune, and very little to 
ſquander it away. What a pity it is that I have 
not mine to offer you? Inftead of propoſing a 
ſtranger to efpouſe your daughter, I ſhould have 
ſolicited that bleſſing for my fon. I would have 
preferred him to any other, I affure you ſaid Al- 
cimon,—Indeed |—Yes, indeed; I ſpeak ſin- 
cerely ; but you know very well, that it is not 
prudent to run the riſque of having a nume- 
rous family, without a proper proviſion for 
them. If that be all, faid Timantes, things are 
not fo deſperate, but that they may be retrieved, 
So faying, .he went out from table, and returned 
immediately. Look you here, ſaid he, this is my 
port folio; it is ſtill pretty well furniſhed.  Per- 
ceiving Alcimon's aſtoniſhment, know, my goed 
friend, ſaid he, that the ſtory of my being ruin-, 
ed was all a fiction. That young man there had 
been ſpoil'd by the notion of being rich. 
To amend him, I knew hof no ether method 
| but to make and every body believe that 
I was undone. This feint has ſucceeded to 
my wiſh, and I am very ſure that he will never 
fall again into his youthful errors. He may now 
| be depended on. Yes, my dear ſon, I am as 
rich as ever, nay richer, by the ſavings of five 
years, beſides the fruits of your labour:.. It is 
then for him, ſaid he, to his friend, that I aſk 
Angelica in marriage. And if you- want any 
other inducement to agree to the match, I tell 
you, that he ſaw her in the convent, - where he 
conceived for her a moſt tender and paſſionate 
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love; and that it was that love, more than his 
misfortunes, which has recalled him to his duties. 
Whilſt Timantes' was only ſounding the diſpoſi- 
tions of Angelica's father, ſhe, her friend, and 
her lover, were wavering betwixt the emotions 
of hope and fear; but at ſight of the happy port 
folio, and that Timantes's ruin was but a fable, 
and then the demand he made of Angelica for 
his ſon, Lucia tranſported, and almoſt out of her- 
ſelf, flew into her father's arms; young Ti- 
mantes, ſtill more tranſported, fell at Alcimon's 
knees; and, Angelica, pale and trembling, could 
ſcarce believe her eyes. Alcimon took the young 
man up in his arms, and embraced him. Then 
turning to old Timantes, my good friend, faid he, 
who ever has a mind to contrive an agreeable 
ſurprize, muſt come and take a leſſon at your 
ichool. You are indeed a good father, and your 
ſon deſerves to be made happy. 
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THE HAPPY DIVORCE. 
A Moral TALE. 


HE troubles and inconſtancies of moſt peo- 

ple generally proceed from .their drawing 
conſequences from wrong principles. "Too great 
a prevention in favour of the pleaſures we have 
in purſuit, is the cauſe of our neither taſting nor 
enjoying them when once they are in our poſſeſſi- 
on; the imagination diſappointed, and the heart 
diſcontented, we carry our views to ſome other 
object, which in a diflant perſpective charms us, 
and on a nearer approach again, we find that we 
are deceived. Thus from illuſion to illufion, we 
paſs our life in running from one chimera to _ 
; ther. 
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ther. Tis the weakneſs of lively and delicate 
ſenſation ;. even nature's ſelf ſeems deficient for 
them; and from thence: proceeds the pride we 
take in fixing the inclination of a pretty woman. 
Lucilia,. when in the convent, had pictured to 
her mind the charms of love, and-the delights of 
matrimony in all: the gay colours of the imagi- 
nation of a lady juſt turned of fifteen, with all 
the blue on. the plum, untouched, unſullied. 
She, as yet, knew nothing of. the world. but 
what. ſhe had read in thoſe ingenious fictions, 
which may be called the romance of human kind. 
What ſo eaſy for. an author as to give love and 
Hymen all the charms his- imagination ſuggeſts. 
T was in that light that Lucilia, abiding by their 
deſcriptions, looked upon lovers and hufbands, - 
juſt as they are repreſented. in novels and fables. 
Always loving,. always lovely, ſaying the ſweet- 
eſt things, and whoſe only ſtudy was, how to 
pleaſe either by new regards, or varied enter- 
tainments. 8 | 
Such were Lucilia's notions when ſhe was ta- 
ken from the convent to be married to the mar- 
quis of Liſiere. His perſon noble, graceful and 
intereſting ſpoke in his favour, and his firſt in- 
terviews with Lucilia baniſned her irreſolutions. 
She did not as yet perceive that ardour of paſſion 
which ſhe expected; but ſhe was modeſt enough 
to think that ſhe had not all:the perfections requi- 
ſite to inflame him at firſt ſight. Love ſets out 
gently, to be enabled to run the race with more 
ſtrength and ſwiftneſs. However, the marriage 
was conſummated; and ſtill the marquis's incli- 
nation was not as yet become a violent paſſion. 
Solid reaſon and ſound morals were the baſis of 
Liſiere's character. When he married ſo young. 
a perſon, his deſign was, in order to make her 
Ff happy. 
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happy, to endeavour firſt of all to gain her friend- 
ſhip ; very ſure that a man of ſtrict honour may 
eaſily guide a woman of good principles, if once 
he gains her confidence and good opinion. For 
any huſband that pretends to exert more autho- 
rity than he ought, only provokes his wife to de- 
ceive him, and authorizes her averſion. To 
proceed, therefore, on the plan which he had 
laid down, it was eſſential not to overact the lo- 
ver: for paſſion knows no bounds; He had con- 
ſulted his heart before he engaged it, to find 
out what degree of inclination he had for Lucilia; 
fully reſolved never to marry where he was deſ- 
perately in love. So that Lucilia found in her 
huſband nothing but a chearful, tender friend- 
ſip, an attentive complaiſance that never alter- 
ed that pure and tranquil pleaſure: in ſhort, 
that reaſonable love, which never has either the 
Hot or the cold fit. She had flattered herſelf at 
firſt that it was to be a ſucceſſion of tranſports, 
raptures, admiration, intoxication, and all that; 
the was diſappointed; Liſiere's even temper was 
always the ſame. | 

Is it not very odd? thought ſhe; I am young, 
they ſay that I am handſome, and yet my huſband 
has no love for me! T am his wife; that's title 
enough to be neglected. But why ſhould I let 
him remain in this cold ſecurity ? He cannot 
long for what he already poſſeſſes without any 
inquietude. I muſt, to make him love, make him 
jealous. How very unjuſt are moſt men! they 
muſt be plagued in order to be pleaſed, Be faith- 
ful, loving, obliging, they are indifferent, and 
we are negletted, That ſameneſs of bliſs is to 
them dull and infipid; a little coquettry and ca- 
price awakes them from their lethargy. They 
ſet no value on pleaſure, but in proportion 5 
| the 
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the trouble it coſts to obtain. Liſiere, leſs ſure 


of being loved, would be infinitely more in love. 
I have followers enough to make him uneaſy, if 
he be but capable of jealouſy. 
Having thus ſettled this fine ſcheme, Lucilia 
began to act her part. Diſſimulation, affectation, 
all that coquettry has in ſtore was exerted ; eve- 
ry thing was myſterious in her conduct. She 
made new acquaintances, and viſited where her 
huſband never did. This is what I foreſaw, ſaid 
Liſiere, my wife is like other wives. We have 
been married not ſix months, and ſhe is already 
ſick of matrimony ! what a fine ſituation I ſhould 
be in, had I been paſſionately in love with her! 
Happily for me, the eſteem and inclination I 
have for her, do not deprive me of my judgment. 
Let us make a right uſe of it then; diſſemble, 
conquer myſelf, and only employ fair means, good 
nature and good uſage; that does not indeed al- 
ways meet with ſucceſs, but complainings, re- 
proaches and conſtraint will ſucceed much leſs. 


"This great tranquillity and moderation of the mar- 


quis, put Luciha out of all patience. Alas! faid 
the, I find, let me do what I can, he never will 
be fond of me. He is one of thoſe cold inanimate 
beings, that nothing can move, nor intereſt ; 
and ſo I am condemr'd to paſs my life with a 


block of marble, that neither loves nor hates. O 


love! thou delight of feeling ſouls! thou charm 
of tender hearts! thou who raiſeſt us above the 
ſkies on thy glowing wings! where are thoſe 
flaming darts with which thou pierceſt happy 
lovers? Where thoſe raviſhing deſires, thoſe de- 


lightful tranſports that they inſpire by turns? 


where are they? continued ſhe: Why in a free 
and independent paſſion, in the union of two 
uu ä hearts, 
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hearts, that give themſelves with their'own ac- 
cord to each other, Why ſhould I expect the mar- 
quis to be in love with me? W hat ſacrifices have 
I made him? By what efforts, by what heroic 
ſentiments, have I ſtirred up a ſenſibility in his 
heart ? Where was the merit to have obeyed, in 
accepting a huſband young, handſome, and rich, 
which was choſen for me without my conſent ? 
What has love to do in a marriage that is only 
ſuitable? Nevertheleſs, this is the tate of a young 
perſon of ſixteen, on whom, I may ſay, with- 
out vanity, that nature has beſtowed a — to 
pleaſe; and what is more, a heart to love. For, 
in ſhort, it would be affected to pretend to be ig- 
norant of either the one or the other. And then, 
at the age of ſixteen, to be condemned to pine 
away in cold indifference, and paſs over without 
any comfort or joy, at leaſt twenty years, that 
might have been ſpent in a ſucceſſion of plea- 
ſures; I ſay at leaſt twenty years, for ſurely one 
may be thought not burthenſome to the world be- 
fore turned of forty. Cruel parents! was it for 
you then that I was married? You have choſe 
me an honeſt man for my huſband ; a fine pre- 
ſent truly! ſo thus I am to be fatigued, and fa- 
tigued all my life with an honeſt man! indeed 
my caſe is much to be pitied. 
Diſcontent gained upon her, and bad humour 
of courſe; and Liſiere was ready to conceive 
that ſhe had an averſion for him. His friends be- 
came diſagreeable, and their viſits importunate. 
She received them with a coolneſs, which was 
next to ſaying, I don't defire to ſee you again. 
The marquis could no longer put up with her 
behaviour. Madam, ſaid he, the intention of 
marriage is to make each other happy. Tis ver 
plain that we are not ſo, and *tis uſeleſs to affe 
| a con- 
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a conſtancy that one is weary of. Our fortunes 
enable us to live ſeparate, and to reſume that li- 
berty of which we imprudently made a mutual 
ſacrifice. Live by yourſelf, as I intend to live by 
mine; I only deſire of you, in reſpect to me, 
the decency and the regard, which you owe to 
yourſelf. *Tis mighty well, Sir, anſwered Lu- 
cilia, with an air of diſdainful vexation. Every 
thing was immediately ſettled accordingly ; Ma- 
dam had her ſeparate apartment, her equipage, 
her table, her ſervants; in a word, her ewn.hou- 
thold. | | 
Lucilia's rendezvous ſoon became the -moſt 
brilliant in Paris. Her ſociety was ſought for by. 
all the pretty ladies and fine gentlemen, But 
Lucilia ſtill wanted a ſomebody; the difficulty 
was, how to make her take the firſt ſtep ; the 
reſt would follow of courſe. - However, ſhe en- 
joy'd the homage of a ſplendid circle, and her 
heart, unreſolved as yet, ſeemed. to ſuſpend its 
choice only to render it more flattering. At laſt 
it was gueſſed who was to be the happy man; 
for at count Blamze's approach every competitor 
lowered his tone. He was the very man with 
whom a young lady ought to be moſt on her guard; 
for it was an affair decided, that nobody could re- 
ſilt him, therefore nobody attempted to do it. He 
was exceſſive handſome, with a noble grace ful 
air; ſpoke ſeldom, but well. When he talked of 
little common idle things, he made them intereſt- 
ing by the ſweetneſs of his voice, and his man- 
ner of delivery. One could not call Blamze a 
fop, there was ſo much dignity in his foppery. A 
modeſt pride form'd his character. He decided 
with politeneſs and great preciſion; he liſtened 
to contradiction with good nature, and only an- 
ſwered with a ſmile ; and if he was preſſed to — ö 
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plain himſelf, he ſmiled again, remained filent, 
or only repeated what he had faid before, He 
never diſputed the opinions of others, nor would 
give any ſatisfaction for his own: in ſhort, it was 
the moſt. condeſcending politeneſs, and the moſt 
peremptory 'preſumption that ever were ſeen 
united in a young man of quality. "07 

His aſſurance had ſomewhat impoſing that 
conftituted him the oracle of taſte, and the le- 
giſlator of the mode. Nobody was ſure of hav- 
ing a good fancy in the choice of the colour and 
trimming of their cloaths, or the varniſh of 
their equipages, without a nod of Blamze's ap- 
probation, Tt is mighty well, 'tis very pretty, 
were words from his mouth of precious ſignifica- 
tion, as his ſilence was paſſing a mortifying ſen- 
tence. The deſpotiſm of his opinion extended 
even to beauty, wit and talents. If in the circle 
of ladies he honoured any one with a particular 
attention, ſhe grew a toaſt from that inſtant. 
Blamzẽ's reputation had reached Lucilia's houſe 
before he made his appearance there; and the 
great deference his rivals ſhewed for him doubled 
the eſteem ſhe had conceived. She was ſtruck 
with his comelineſs, and ſtill more ſurprized at 
his modeſty. He preſented himſelf with the 
moſt reſpectful air, and took the loweſt place; 
but ſoon the regards of the whole company were 
directed to him. His dreſs was a model of taſte, 
all the young people about him ſtudied it with 
the minuteſt attention. His Bruſſels, his em- 
broidery, his head-dreſs, every thing was ſcruti- 
niſed; they took memorandums where his mil- 
liners and trades-folks were to be found. Is it 
not very odd, ſaid they, that no-body has ſuch 
colours and ſuch patterns as he! BlamzE modeſt- 
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ly owned that it did require ſome little care. In- 
Juſtry, ſaid he, is arrived to its higheſt pitch; it 
only wants to be guided and enlightened. So fay- 
ing, he took a pinch of ſnuft. The box was a new 
object of curioſity ; *twas the work of a young ar- 
tiſt that Blamze had made known to the world. 
The price of every thing was inquired of; but 
-he ſmiling; ſaid, that he never knew the price 
of any thing. The ladies whiſpered to one ano- 
ther the name of the perſon where particulars 
might be had. & "a 
I am quite aſhamed, Madam, faid Blamzé to 

Lucilia, that theſe trifles take up an attention 
which an object ſo much more intereſting ought 
to engroſs. Excuſe me if I have anſwered the 
frivolous queſtions of theſe giddy young folks.; 
never did complaifance coſt me dearer. I hope, 
added he, in a low voice, that you will be ſo good 
as to give me leave to make myſelf amends in 
waiting on you when leſs taken up. I ſhall be 
glad to ſee you at any time, anſwered Lucilia with 
a bluſh ; ſo what with her bluſhing, and Blamze's 
bowing with a gracious fmile as he retired, the 
company judged that an intrigue was ſettled, and 
would ſoon come to a concluſion, Lucilia, who 
did not know the conſequence of words whiſper- 
ed in her ear by a gentleman, and who was not 
| conſcious of having given a rendezvous, hardly 
took notice of the inſinuating looks of the la- 
dies, nor of ſome little jokes that eſcaped the men. 
Inſenſibly ſhe grew thoughtful, and remained fo _ 
all the evening. Blamze was ſtill the ſubje& of 
their converſation: every body ſpoke well of him ; 
his very rivals mentioned him with eſteem, and 
even Lucilia's rivals with complaiſance.  'To be 
ſure nobody was more polite, gallant, reſpectful, 
and all that; for of twenty ladies with —— 
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had reaſon to be ſatisfied, not one of them ever 
complained of bim. At theſe words, Lucilia 
.rouſed from her ſupineneſs, and nothing eſcaped 
her obſervation. Twenty ladies ! ſaid ſhe to her- 
ſelf, that ſurely is exaggerated ! - But yet why be 

| ſurpriſed! Is he not in ſearch of one that isworthy 
to fix him, and capable of fixing herſelf? 

Next day it was hoped that he would come be- 
fore the crowd of viſiters; he is expected; but no 
appearance of him; uneaſineſs of courſe; what can 
be the meaning ? we begin to loſe patience, a 
note is brought in, *tis read, and we are in. good 
Bumour. again. He was in the greateſt anguiſh _ 

- imaginable to be deprived of the moments which 
would have been the happieſt of his life. Some 
importunate viſiters had broke in upon him; he 
- fain would have eſcaped: them, but theſe impor- 
tunates were. of the higheſt rank; ſothat it was 
impoſſible for him to have the pleaſure of waiting 
on her till next day; at the ſame time he begged 
that Lucilia would admit of a morning viſit to 
ſhorten the cruel minutes of abſence. The com- 
pany aſſembled as uſual, and Lucilia received 
them with an air of indifferenee, that ſhocked e- 
very body. Blamzé is not to be here to-night, 
ſaid Clariſſa with a dejected look. He ſups at 
Araminta's in her little. lodge. Lucilia turned 
pale, and the mirth and gaiety of the reſt of 
the company augment the vexation, which ſhe 
.endeavoured to conceal, Her firſt movements 
were never to ſee the wretch again. But who 
knew whether he was not innocent of what was 
laid to his charge? and whether what Clariſſa 
had ſaid, was not the effeQts of ſpite and jealouſy ? 
And after all, ſhe was under no engagement, and 
it was but juſtice to hear what he had to ſay be- 
fore he was condemned. | | 
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She was ſtill at her toilet whenBlamze appeared, 
in all the diſorder'd undreſs of a rake that had ſat 
up all night. Lucilia was not alittle ſurpriſed to 
ſee a gentleman, ſhe was but barely acquainted 
with, take ſuch a familiar-freedom ; and had he 
given her time, moſt likely would have reſented 
it. But he ſaid ſo many pretty things on her 
blooming complexion, on her beautiful hair, and 
ſo forth, that ſhe had not the courage to find fault. 
Nevertheleſs, ſne could not get Araminta out of 
her head; but it was not decent for her to appear 
jealous as yet; and a reproach would diſcover at 
once her thoughts. She only aſked him, as by 
way of talk, how he had paſſed the evening? 
Paſfed it | why with very troublefome folks. 
Happy are they who are unknown to the crowd, 
who can live retired, and enjoy themfelves, and 
thoſe they like. Take my advice, Madam, be- 
ware of this whirl of company that ſurrounds 
you. Farewel, reft, farewel, liberty, if you give 
into it. But a propos of whirls and crowds, 
what is your defign in receiving all the giddy 
brain'd young fellows that attend your court? 
They difpute among themſelves who ſhall have 
the victory; have you deigned to make a choice ? 
The very eaſy familiarity of Blamze had at firſt 
aſtoniſhed Lucilia; but this queſtion confounded 
her quite. I fear I am indifcreet, reſumed Blamze, 
who perceived it? Not at all, anfwered Lucilia 
with great ſweetneſs; as I have nothing to hide, 
I need no diſſimulation, nor do I fear an inſpec- 
tion. I own that I am amuſed with the little ſal- 
lies of theſe volatile youths, but I do not find 
one amongſt them who deſerves a ſerious attach- 
ment. .Blamze fpoke of his rivals with indul- 
gence; and thought Lucilia rather too ſevere. 
For example, there is Cleon, ſaid he, has —_— ER 
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withal-to become amiable ; indeed he knows no- 
thing as yet; *tis a great pity ; for he talks well 
enbugh of what he does not underſtand, and 
proves plainly that with a great deal of wit, one 
may do without common ſenſe. As for Clairfons,. 
he is an arrant ſchool boy, and only wants an ex- 
perienced female tutoreſs to be well difciplined. 
The character of Pomlac pronounces a man of 
fentiments, and that ſimplicity he has, which is 
fo very like ſillineſs, would pleaſe me well enough 
if I was a woman; ſome coquette will make ad- 
vantage of him. Then that little Linval is ſo 
felf-conceites, that though he was expoſed twenty 
times, one would {till be ſurpriſed if it humbled 
kim. None of all theſe are in the leaſt fit for 
Jou, and you remain, continued Blamze, unen: 
gaged and free; but what uſe do you make of 
your freedom? I enjoy it, replied Lucilia. That 
is childiſh, anfwered the count; one never en- 
joys one's liberty, but at the moment you re- 
nounce it; and one ought never to think of pre- 
ſerving it, but in order to loſe it a propos. You 
are young and beautiful, don't imagine that you 
continue long your own miſtreſs; for if you do 
not beſtow your heart, it will beſtow itſelf. But 
amongſt thoſe that aſpire to the ſweet poſſeſſion, 
it is of great conſequence to make a good choice. 
Whether you love or do not love, you certainly 
will be beloved. That is not the point that 
makes me uneafy. At your age at want a lo- 
ver, in whom you may find an adviſer, a guide, 
a friend; one who knows the world, who can 
point out the dangers, and ſhew you how to a- 
void them. A man like you, I ſuppoſe, ſaid Lu- 
cilia ironically, with a {mile of deriſion. Very 
true; I don't fee how you can do better, anſwered 
Blamzé; I am the very thing for you, if it was 
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not for all theſe folks that beſiege you. But how 
to get rid of them? O don't attempt it, reply*d 
Lucilia; it would give caufe for too many re- 
roaches, and create me too many enemies. As 

r reproaches and complaints, ſaid the count, 
with great coolneſs, I am uſed to hear them; 
and as for enemies, who cares for them, when 
you are out of their power, and have ſenſe e- 
nough to live for yourſelf. At my age, ſaid Lu- 
cilia ſmiling, one is as yet too timorous, if etwas 
only the apprehenſion of being attaeked by an 
Araminta, I tremble at the very thought. An 
Araminta! replied Blamzé without any emotion, 
that Araminta is, I aſſure you, a very reaſona- 
ble perſon, and not at all to be: dreaded. I find 
you have been told fomething about her; here 
is my hiſtory in regard to that lady. Araminta is 
one of thoſe has-been beauties, who finding her 
charms on the decline now, not to be quite for- 
got, and if poſſible to keep alive the embers of an 
expiring fire, it is nece{fary to make an eclat in 
the world, in order to which ſhe defired that I 
would take ſome particular notice of her. I could 
not ci villy refuſe her requeſt, and ſo & entered in- 
to her views. To make our adventure more myſ- 
terious, and conſequently more conſpicuous, ſlie 
would take a retized houſe for our meetings. 
*T'was in vain that I reprefented to her the fol- 
ly of being at that expence, for a month or ſo, 
which would be the utmoſt that I could poſſibly 
devote to her. No matter; the houſe was furniſh» 
ed in the moſt elegant taſte, unknown to me, 
and my promiſe was exacted to come and ſpend 
the evening there in a kind of a ſecret ſtolen. 
manner, for that was the eſſential point; and laſt 
night was the time fixed upon. Wan to 
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Have it more private, had invited but five of her 
intimate friends, and I was not permitted to bring 
any greater number of mine. Accordingly 1 
went. I aQted my part, gave myſelf all the airs. 
of gallantry and pleaſure with Araminta. In 
mort, the company left me there, and I did not 
take my leave till a full hatf honr after they were 
gone. I think that was as. much as decency and 
good breeding could expect; to be ſure Araminta 
took it in that light, and was vaſtly obliged to me. 
Tis enough to bring her into faſhion again, and: 
F may take my leave as foon as T pleaſe, without 
fear of reproaches. Now, Madam, that is my 
way of behaving, & woman's reputation is as 
dear to me as my own; nay, Tt tell you more; 
would. even make a facrifice of my vanity to 
Preſerve her fame. The greateſt misfortune 
that can befat a lady, that loves to have 
followers, is to be forſaken ; now I never forſake 
any. I oblige them to turn me off; and for their 
fake Jad the inconſolable. Lhave ſometimes ſhut 
myſelf up to give her all the honour of breaking 
our commerce.. So that you fee, charming Lu-- 
cilia, that all men are not fo bad as what is ſaid, 
and that ſome have both prineiples and morals. 

Lucilia, who had only read old romances, was 
not accuſtomed to this modern ſtile, and her ſur- 
prize encreaſed at every word ſhe heard. What, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, is that what you call morals and 
principles? Yes, Madam, but I confeſs that 
they are but ſeldom met with; and that is the 
reaſon of the fingular attention that is paid to 
me; which, to be ſure, does no great honour to 
moſt of our young folks. And, upon my honour, 
the mere I think of it, the more I could wiſh, 
for your advantage, that you would- fix upon ſuch 
a one as me. I flatter myſelf, ſaid. Lucilia, that 

you 
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you would have as great a conſideration for me, 
as for another; and that at leaſt I ſhould not be 
in the ſituation of a forſaken miſtreſs —— All 
that, Madam, is mere joke; but what is very 
ſerious, is that you deſerve to have a man of ſenſe, 
who is convinced of the qualifications of your 
heart and mind, which I fo plainly diſcover in 
you; and who knows how to value them as he 
ought. Liſiere, to be ſure, is a very honeſt wor- 
thy man, but he is not of a caſt to captivate a 
wife; and really in general the defire of pleaſing 
a huſband, is not ſo vehement, as to be at the 
trouble of appearing amiable but to a certain de- 
gree. Happily for you, he leaves you at your 
liberty; and 'tis your fault, if you to 
advantage of his judicious -behaviour, in loſing 
the precious moments of your life in diſſipation 
and indolence. I am not aſraid, ſaid Lucilia, to 
fall into either of theſe extremes Yet you 
know, Madam, that nothing is more common. 
Yes, I do, Sir, and that is the very reaſon, 
why I ſhould be ſo difficult in my choice, it ever 
I make one; for 1 have no notion of an attach- 
ment, that is not to laſt for ever What, Lucilial 
at your time of day, can you think of a never- 
ceaſing conſtancy ? If I really thought that you 
was in earneſt, I believe that [ ſnould be capable 
of committing a folly.— And what folly, pray? 
— Why to be prudent, and Tettle for ever.. 
Do you ſerioufly think that you could have the 
reſolution to do it? — Faith, Madam, if I muſt 
ſpeak the truth, T am afraid I ſhould.— That is a 
very odd declaration. —I own, Madam, tis odd 
enough; but then I hope you will excuſe me, as 
It is the firſt of that ſort I ever made in my life. 
— The firſt do you ſay !—— Yes, the firſt ; for 


till gow, the ladies were ſo good as to ſave me the 
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trouble of making advances; but I find I grow 
oldiſn.—— Well, Sir, for the rarity of the thing, 
I forgive this your firſt eſſay; nay more, IL own 
I am pleaſed with it.— That is happy indeed ! and 
ſo, Madam, you ſuffer me to love you 5 but do 
you intend to do me the honour of returning the 
compliment ?—That is at preſent out of the 
queſtion, Time and experience will inform me 
whether you deſerve it.— Pray look at me, 
Lucilia. I do look at you.——What, and 
don't you laugh ?——Lavgh, at what? ——Why 
at your own anſwer : Do you take me then for a 
 fimpleton? In what ?——In talking reaſon 
to you. Was it then to talk reaſon to me that 
you favoured me with this tEte-a-t&te ?——1 did 
not know, Sir, that to act reaſonably, there was 
any neceſſity for witneſſes. And after all, what 
have I ſaid, but what you muft naturally-have 
expected? I ſee that you have wit and come- 
lineſs joined to an air of diſtinction. —You 
are mighty condeſcending———But all that is 
not ſufficient, to deſerve my confidence and fix 
my inclinations. Not ſufficient, Madam! 
excuſe the little J have; and pray let me know 
what you would have more to be ſatisfied. A 
greater knowledge of your character, and a more 
certain perſuaſion of your ſentiments in regard to 
me. I promiſe you nothing, nor interdict myſelf 
any thing. You may hope for all, but you have 
no pretenſions. Tis your bufmeſs to conſult 
with yourſelf, whether this fuits you or not. 
Charming Lucilia! nothing ought to ſeem hard 
in ſtriving to deſerve and pleaſe you. But in 
good faith, would you have me renounce all that 
is agreeable in the world, to make my happineſs 
depend on an uncertain hereafter? I am, you 
know it, and I may ſay it, the man perhaps - 
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all France the moſt courted; whether through 
_ taſte or caprice 'tis no matter. Sure it is, that 
they all would fain have me, was it for ever ſo 
ſhort a time. Vou are in the right, Sir, I was very 
unjuſt, and your moments are too precious. 
No, I honeſtly own to you, that I am tired of 
being in the mode. I ſought for an object fit to 
fix me. I have found one, and I attach myſelf 
to it. Can any thing be more fortunate? But 
then, my attachment muſt not be in vain. You 
ſay you want time to conſider, I gave you four 
and twenty hours; ſurely that's enough. I ne- 
ver gave half fo much before. That is very ge- 


nerous, reply'd Lucilia, but my reflections are 


ſlow and you are too much in a hurry for us to 
ſettle matters. I am young, and perhaps have 
ſenſibility; but neither my youth nor my ſenſibi- 
lity ſnall ever make me take an imprudent ſtep. 
I have told you already, that if ever I diſpoſe of 


my heart, it muſt be the conſequence of time, 


experience, reflection, and the ſweet conviction 
of confidence and eſteem, that muſt determine 
it,—Do you really then, Madam, fancy that you 
have found an amiable man ſo diſemployed as to 
have leiſure to ſpin out an intrigue? And yourſelf, 


do you intend to paſs your youth in confidering 


whether you ſhall love or not? I can't tell, an- 


ſwered Lucilia, whether I ever may be in love, 
nor how much time I may take in that reſolution 
but that time will be well employed, if it ſaves 


me from repentance. ' I admire you, Madam, 
very much admire- you, faid Blamze, as he roſe 
to take his leave, but I have not the honour to 
be enrolled amongſt the ancient chivalry; you 
may ſeck elſewhere for a knight errant, for I 
really did not wait on you fo ſoon 9 
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with any intention to compoſe a romance with 
BE 3 | 
N Lucilia, amazed at this ſcene, paſſed quickly 
from ſurprize to reflection. Is this, ſaid ſne, the 
man ſo much in vogue? The manly excellence! 
He deigns to think me pretty; and if he thought 
me capable of conſtancy, he ſhould be weak 
enough to love me] and yet he won't allow me 
time to conſult my heart; I muſt ſeize the very 
moment that he likes me, and take my reſoluti- 
on in a few hours, more than he ever beſtowed on 
any one before. Thus it is that women vilify 
themſelves, and give the men an opportunity of 
uſurping their power! By good luck he has diſ- 
covered himſelf. What preſumption and ſelf- 
ſufficiency were hid under that maſk of modeſty 
that deceived me? Ah! I ſee that the moſt mor- 
tifying misfortune that can happen to a woman, 
is to be in love with a fop. 
That evening, after the opera, Lucilia's ſo- 
ciety being met, Plombac whiſpered to her with 
myſtery, that neither Blamzẽ nor 
Clairfons were to ſup with her. Tis very well, 
ſaid ſhe, I don't deſire an aſſiduity from my 
friends that would give them the leaſt conſtraint 
there are even ſome people, whoſe aſſiduity would 


be very troubleſome to me. If Blamzè is one of 


that number, anſwered Plombac, with great in- 
genuity, Clairfons has delivered you from him for 
{ome time, —— What do you mean? Don't be 
alarmed, every thing has paſſed very well. —— 
What has paſſed, Sir?—Why, when the curtain 
was dropped at the end of the opera, we went 
on the ſtage, and, as uſual, were liſtening to 
Blamze's deciſions. After having given his opi - 
nion on the muſic, dancing and decorations, he 
aſked whether we ſupped with the little marchio- 

neſs 
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neſs (L aſk : paedon, madam; but it was of you he 
te). We anſwered, yes. I ſhar't be there, 
aid he, for we pout ever ſince morning, I en- 
quired on what occaſion. BlamzE then related 
how you had given him a rendezvous, that he 
had difappointed you, and that you were very an- 
gry ; but that was all was cleared up this morn- 
ing; that you acted very childiſhly, that he had 
preſſed = to come to the point; but that you 
required time to refle&, and that tired with your 
buts and your ifs, he had left you where he found 
you. He likewiſe ſaid that you muſt needs = \n 
with a ſerious attachment; that he had almoft a 
mind to it, but really that he had not ſo much 
time to ſpare. For in calculating the ſtrength of 
the fort, he thought it might fuſtain a ſiege, and 
that for his part he was only fit for a furprize, 
"Tis an exploit worthy of young folks, added he; 
you are, at that time of day, when obſta- 
cles are only inducements to overcome them. 
But I give you warning, that virtue is her ſtrong- 
hold, and ſenſibility her weak fide. I was ſure 
of fuccefs, if I could but have ſubmitted to act 
the paſſionate loyer. I was very fure, continued 
Plombac, that what he ſaid was all invention, 
But I had prudence enough not to take it up. 
Clairfons, who was not ſo diſcreet, told him, 
that he did not believe that there was a ſingle 
word of truth in all he had faid, upon which they 
went out together. I followed them; Clairfons 
received a wound-—And Blamze—Blamze has 
two, which are thought dangerous. Whilſt I 
helped him into his chariot, if Clairfons, ſaid he, 
knows how: to make a right uſe of this adventure, 
Lucilia is at his · command; a woman makes but 
a poor defence againſt a man -who has defend- 
ed her ſo well. Tell him I diſpenſe with his 
Yor. II. TRIER | keeping 
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keeping it a ſecret. Tis but juſt that ſhe 
5 know how much ſhe is obliged to her 

night. c 

Lucilia had much ado to hide the confuſion and 
Fright this deſcription threw her in. She feign- 
ed. a head- ach,. and every body knows that a fine 
lady's head-ach is a polite manner of bidding 
the company take their leave; ſhe was left to 
herſelf as ſoon as ſupper was over. 

Lucilia was in the utmoſt conſternation. She 
could not reconcile it to herſelf to have been the 
cauſe of a. duel, which muſt neceſſarily make her 
the town talk. She was much moved at the 
warmth with which Clairfons had reſented her 
injury; bat what an humiliation, if this adven- 
ture ſhould make a noiſe, and come to her huſ- 
band's knowledge! Happily the affair was kept 
Jecret. Plombac and Clairfons made it a point 
not to expoſe Lucilia's reputation. And when 
Blamze was recovered, he took great care not to 
boaſt of an imprudence for which he had been ſo 
deſervedly puniſhed, It may be aſked, perhaps, 
how a- man till then, ſo very diſcreet, ceaſed to 
be ſo all at once? The reaſon is, that one is much 
leſs tempted to reveal the favours we receive, 
than to be revenged of the rigours we experi- 
ence. Ibis firſt indiſcretion nearly coſt him his 
life. As for Clairfons, he was ſoon cured; and 
Lucilia received him with a certain tenderneſs 
unknown to him before. If it be natural to have 
a regard for thoſe who have expoſed their lives 
for us; *tis as natural to have a regard for them 
in whoſe cauſe they were expoſed; and ſuch ſer- 
vices are often ſtronger motives of attachment for 
thoſe who rendered them, than for thoſe who 
received them. No wonder then that Clairfons 

became .moſt deſperately in .love with 3 

| | . ut 
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but the more ſhe was indebted to him, the leſs 
he preſumed for marks of her gratitude, He 
| felt an inconceivable pleaſure, in thinking of his 
generous proceeding, which he muſt renounce, 
| if he took advantage of the right he had acquired 
of Lucilia's acknowledgments; ſo that he was 
more timorous than if he had deſerved nothing 
at all. But Lucilia read in his ſoul, and the'de- 
| licacy of his ſentiments, gaingd her inclination, 
| But, however, the apprehenſion of not ſhewing 
her gratitude, or the fear of carrying it too far, 
made her diſſemble the knowledge the had, by 
what Plombac had informed her of; ſo that the 
regard ſhe had for Clairfons, ſeeming free and 
JiFntereſied, made him the more ſenſible of it. 
Their mutual inclination increaſed” every day. 
They ſought for each other, converſed with in- 
timacy, and liſtened with complaiſance; they 
gave one another an account of what they had 
done, and all this without affeQation, as if only 
by way of diſcourſe; but with ſuch exactneſs, 
that they knew to a minute the hour they were 
to meet, again, By degrees Clairfons became 
more familiar and Lucilia leſs reſerved. There 
wanted nothing now but an explanation. And in 
order to bring that about, there was no occaſion 
for thoſe wonderful incidents that love procures 
for timorous lovers. One day, as they were alone, 
Lucilia dropt her fan; Clairfons took it up and 
preſented it to her. She received it with a ſweet 
{mile ; the ſmile gave her lover the boldneſs to kiſs 
her hand, which was one of the handſomeſt in. 
the world. Soon as his lips were applied to it, 
the attraction was ſo great, that there was no 
getting them from it. Lucilia, in her emotion, 
endeavoured ſoftly to withdraw it; he oppoſed 
her with a gentle W and his eyes tenderly 
| 2 
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fixed on thoſe of Lucilia, diſarmed her entirely. 
Their looks had explained their thoughts before 
their voice was of the party. So that the mutu- 
al declaration of their paſſion for each other wag 
afterwards made in a very few words. O let me 
enjoy the thought, we love. ene another! ery'd 
Clairfons, intoxicated with joy.—Yes, we love 
one another, anſwered Lucilia, with a ſigh, there 
is no diſowning it now; but remember that 1 
am bound by the ſtricteſt ties of duty; ties that 
are inviolable, and will, if you have any regard 
for me, be ſacred to blu. 
Luucilia's inclination was not like our modern 
love, that batiiſhes all modeſty ſo ſoon as the paſ- 
fon is formed; and then Clairfons reſpected her 
too much to take any advantage of her weakneſs. 
Delighted to be beloved, he limited his defires 
at firſt, in the poſſeſſion of a heart pure, faithful, 
and virtuous. How little do they love, ery'd he, 
in his delirium, who are not content with the 
happineſs of loving? Who was the firſt ſavage 
that gave the name of rigour, to that refiſtance 
Which a timorous modeſty oppoſes to a brutal 
poſſion? Can there be a refuſal, charming Lu- 
Cilia, that your eyes do not ſoften? Can I have 
reaſon, to complain when you {mile upon me? 
And have I a with to form, when my eyes catch 
from yours. that heavenly voluptuouſneſs that 
abſorbs my ſenſes? Far be from us thoſe tumul- 
tuous pleaſures followed by regrets, which would 
interrupt the ſweet ſerenity of your life. I re- 
ſpect your virtue as much as you cheriſh it, and 
1 ſhould never forgive myſelf to have given room 
for remorſe in the of innocence. Such 
Heroic ſentiments enchanted Lucilia, and Clair- 
fons every day growing more tender, was _ 
day more and more beloved: But after all * 6 
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flne reſolutions, the banters of his friends, and ſome 


ſuſpicions they raiſed concerning that virtue he ſo 


much adored, embitteredhis happineſs. He became 
melancholy and uneaſy; every thing importuned 
him, every thing increafed his jealouſy. IL uciha 
felt each day her chains grow cloſer and heavier, 
each day new complaints were heard, new re- 
proaches made. Every man that was received with, 
any polite neſa, was a rival that muſt be baniſhed. 
The firſt ſacrifices he exacted were granted 
without reſiſtance. He required others, he ob- 
tained them; he wanted ſtil} more, when & 
laſt ſhe was tired with complying. Clairfons 
thought he perceiveil clearly in Lucilia's impa- 
tience, a viſible attachment: to all. thoſe connecti-: 
ens to which he ſhewed his diſlike; and that love, 


which was at firſt fo delicate and ſubmiſſive, 


became ſavage and tyrannical. Lucilia was 
alarmed at it, ſlie endeavoured to appeaſe him, 
but all in vain. I fhall never believe, ſaid Clay- _ 
ons imperiouſly, I thall never believe that you 


love me, if you do not live -for me alone, as 1 


do for you. If I poſſeſs, and am 2 for 
your heart, what have you to do with an unpor» 


| tunate world? Why ſhould you think it hard to 


turn away whatever is diſagreeable to me? Should 
I be uneaſy at renouncing any thing you ſheuld 
diſlike? Nay, more, is it not 4 continual violence 
on myſelf, to fee any thing that is not Eucilia? 
Would to heaven that I was delivered of that 
2rawd which beſieges you, and that rob me every 


inſtant of one of your looks or thoughts! The 


folitude which ſtartles you would be my greateſt 
Joy. : Are not our ſouls alike in nature? The love 


| you fancy you feel, is it not the ſame. as that I 


teel? You complain that I require of youtſuch 
—— ſacrifices: - * from me, SY 
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act ip your turn; put me to the ſevereſt, moſt 
diſagreeable trials, you will ſee whether I ſhall 
heſitate a moment. There is no connection 1 
would not break, no effort but what I would 
make, or rather I ſhould make none at all ; the 
pleaſure of conforming to your defire would make 
me ample amends, and be all in all to me; and 
what is called deprivation would be to me en- 
joyment. You fancy ſo, Clairfons, anſwered 
ingenuouſly the tender Lucilia, but you deceive 
yourſelf, Each particular diveſture would be of 
little conſequence, but all together a very great 
one. It is the continuance of them that is tire» 
ſome, and you have made experience that there 
is no complaiſance, let it be ever ſo great, but 
what may be exhauſted. Whilſt ſhe thus argu» 
ed, Clairfons's eyes ſparkling with vexation, were 
by turns caſt up to heaven, or fixed on her. Be- 
lieve me, continued Lucilia, the ſacrifices of 
true love are made in the heart under a myſte- 
rious veil; *tis ſelf-love that muſt have them 
public and. ſolemn; *tis not enough to be victo- 
rious, it afpires to the honour of a triumph, and 
that is what you demanc. LE a: 
What a cold analyſis! what a metaphyſical 
deſcription ! is that the reaſoning of love? I love 
you, Madam, nothing is more true, to my mis- 
fortune be it ſaid, I'd facrifice a thouſand lives to 
pleaſe you; and whatever that ſentiment is, that 
you call Telf-love, it would detach me from the 
whole univerſe to live alone for you ; but when 
J give up all, I expect to poſſeſs you in the like 
manner. Cleon, Linval, Plombac, all that may 
make me uneaſy, and I cannot anſwer for my- 
ſelf. After what 1 declare, if you love me, my 
quiet muſt be dear.to you ; and though my un- 
eaſineſs be a folly, tis your buſineſs to W 
5 | : 
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id I ſay a folly? No, no, your behaviour gives 
but too juſt grounds for my ſuſpicions and alarm: 
And how can I poſſibly be unconcerned, when I. 
ſee you concerned for all about you more than for 
me ? F 85 
Ahl Sir, how much am J obliged to you, ſaid 
Lucilia ſighing; you open my eyes on the brink 
of an abyſs, into which love was near precipi- 
tating me. I am now convinced that there is no 
ſlavery to be compared to that which a jealous 
lover impoſes. I, Madam, enſlave you! have 
not you an abſolute empire over me? and don't 
vou diſpoſe o. Enough, Sir, I have ſuffered a 
| long time; I had flattered myſelf, but yu have 
broke the charm by which F was deluded, and no 
power on earth can ever bring me back. Be my 
friend, if you can, for it is the only title that you 
can aſſume with me,—O cruel Lucilia! will 
you. then be my death? No, all I want is to 
eſtabliſh your quiet, and my own. Tou dif- 
tract me, what is my crime Too, too much 
love for yourſelf, and too little eſteem for me. 
O, I ſwear Don't ſwear; your jealouſy is a 
voice innate; *tis your nature, and nature never 
alters. I know you thoroughly; and the minute 
I hegin to fear, I ceaſe to love. I ſee that at pre- 
ſent my frankneſs is irkſome, but of two tor- 
ments I chooſe that which is the ſhorteſt; for in 
depriving you of a right to be jealous, I reduce 
you to the happy neceſſity of ceaſing to be ſo. 
And I, reply'd Clairfons, with a ſtifled reſent- 
ment, know you likewiſe ; the ſcrupulous deli- 
cacy of a feeling ſoul is incompatible with the 
lightneſs of ſuch a one as your's; you want a 
Blamze for a lover, and I was very weak indeed 
to be his hinderance. Hold, interrupted Lucilia, 
1 am very ſenſible of the obligations I owe you; 
4 1 4 | but | & 
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but I retire to ſave you the confuſion of having 
reproached me with them. 

Clairfons withdrew in a fury, fully reſolved ne- 
ver to ſee again one that he had ſo tenderly 
loved, and that diſmiſſed him with ſo much inhu- 

manity, 5 . 
Luucilia, reſtored to herſelf, found that ſhe was 
eaſed of a burden, under which ſhe was ready to 
ſink. But then, on one ſide, the dangers of love, 
which ſhe had eſcaped, and, on the other, the 
diſmal perſpective of an eternal indifference, 
placed nothing in her future view but cruel un- 
eaſineſs, or dull, tireſome, inſipid hours. What! 
faid ſhe, did heaven beſtow upon me a heart of 
ſenſibility, only to make it the ſport of a fop, 
the victim of a res or the melancholy com- 
panion of a kind of philoſopher, that nothing 
affects, that nothing moves ! Theſe reflections 

lunged her into a thoughtfulneſs ſhe could no 
bw hide; and they who frequented her, be- 
gan to catch her uneaſineſs. The ladies eſpecially 
took the alarm. She is gone, ſaid they, if we 
don't find ſome means to take her off the terrible 
ſituation ſhe is in; ſhe is quite diſguſted with the 
world, and nothing pleaſes her now but retire- 
ment; the ſymptoms of her. melancholy grow 
every day more and more alarming; and without 
ſome new. agreeable paſſion to animate her, it is 
10 be feared ſhe will fall again under the autho- 
rity of a huſband. Do we know of nobody 
that could give a turn to her young imagination ? 
Even Blamze miſcarried; and as for Clairfons, 
on whom we depended, he is a mere fool, that 
Joves like a fool ; there is no wonder that ſhe was 
tired of him. Let us ſee, ſaid Cephiſa, after 
having pauſed a while, there is ſomething ro- 
mantic in Lucilia's character; ſhe mult be = 
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tuated by uncommon, fairy adventures; and 
there is the magnificent Dorimon, who is the 
very thing for our purpoſe, She will be quite 
mad of him ; only let us ſtrive to engage her to 
ſup at his delightful country-houſe, I'll take up- 
on me to prepare him, and give him the hint; 
the affair was ſettled, and Dorimon appriſed of 
There was nobody in all Paris who knew bet- 
ter than Dorimon, where the moſt ingenious 
artiſts were to be found; nobody received them 
with more politeneſs, nor rewarded them with 
more generoſity; ſo that he had gained the title 
eee and the reputation of a man of 
taſte. | | 
If it ſo chances that this tale ſhould be read in 
ſome future ages, it will be thought the work of 
1magination, for the place I am about to deſcribe 
would certainly be taken for the enchanting pa- 
lace of ſome fairy. But it is no fault of mine, 
that the luxury and extravagance of our times 
outdo the marvellous of all that was ever invent- 
ed; and that the deſcription of our follies, though 
very true, has not the appearance of truth. 
the rich and ſmiling banks of the Seine, 2 
riſing ground, in form of an amphitheatre, 
opens to the firſt dawn of Aurora, and to the warm 
beams of the ſouth. _ A beautiful grove ſcreens it 
from the chilling blaſt of the north, and from the 
moiſt influence of the weſt, From the top of the 
hill there fell in gurgling caſcades three different 
. "abundant ſources of a pure ſtream as clear as cry- 
ſtal ; the hand of induſtrious art conducted them 
thither in a thouſand ſerpentine revolutions on the 
verdant bank. Sometimes the waters divide, 
forming little iſlands, then re-unite.into ſpacious 
baſons, where the ſky * pleaſed to be * 
on * 0 i 3 5 
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ed; then precipitately daſh themſelves amongft 
rocks and grottoes, where art has imitated the 
various frolics of nature. The Seine, that winds 
at the bottom of the hill, receives them in her 
tranquil current; theſe falling waters put me in 
mind of thoſe fabulous times, when the Naiads of 
the fountain plunged into the humid palaces of 
the river deities, to cool the ardors of love .and 
youth. 275 oF; 

An ingenious caprice ſeems to have laid ont 
the gardens watered by theſe ſtreams. Every 
particular part of this agreeable picture agrees 
without a repetition, the ſymmetry of the whole 
is charming; you carry your looks every where 
without trouble, and you repoſe yourſelf with- 
out being tired. A noble elegance, a magnifi. 
cence without extravagance ; a bold, yet delicate 
taſte, have embelliſhed thoſe delightful grounds; 
you ſee nothing neglected, nothing trimmed with 
too much art. The aſſemblage of natural beau- 
ties is its chiefeſt ornament z-and the exact pro- 

portion of the groupes, joined to the variety of 
torms, produces that ſweet harmony which fo 
much pleaſes the eye. Arbours adorned with 
fatues, lattice-work in different ſhapes, are the 
decorations of the moſt admired gardens; but 
too often ſuch beauties, diſplay'd without taſte 
and knowledge, only excite a momentary cold 
_ applauſe. Here the order and union of all the 
different parts make of a thouſand agreeable ſen- 
ſations one continued delightful whole. The ſe- 
cond object you diſcover, adds to the pleaſure of 
the firſt, and both acquire new beauties by the 
charms of another object that ſucceeds, without 
ſurpaſſing them. | 7 

This delicious landſkip is terminated x dy” 
lace almoſt of an aerian architecture; the 
N 5 | rinthian 
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rinthian order has much leſs elegance and light- 
neſs. I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the beauties 
of the edifice, nor talk of columns, architraves, 
friſes, cornices, and ſo forth; ſuppoſe, as it is 
true, that every, part was conſtructed with ele- 
gance and propriety, 

The furniture of the apartments anſwered the 
magnificence of the building. *Twas the tem- 
ple of arts and taſte. All that the pencil, the 
chiſſe], the burin could poſſibly perform with the 
utmoſt perfection; all that induſtry has invented 
for. the pleaſures of life, were diſplay'd with a 
well judged profuſion ; and voluptuouſneſs, daugh- 
ter of wealth, pleaſed the ſoul through all the 
ſenſes. | | 
Lucilia was aſtoniſhed at ſo much magnifi- 
cence; the firſt evening ſeemed as a dream; 
it was a ſucceſſion of entertainments of all kinds, 
which ſhe plainly perceived were dedicated to 
her. The eagerneſs, vivacity and gallantry with 
which Dorimon did the honours of this beautiful 
place, the changing of the ſcenes which he pro- 
duted only with a look, the abſolute empire that 
he ſeemed to have over arts and pleaſures, all 
theſe recalled to Lucilia's mind what fhe had read 
of the moſt celebrated enchanters. She durſt not 
truſt to her eyes, and thought that ſhe herſelf was 
enchanted : If Dorimon had taken advantage of 
her intoxication, perhaps the dream might have 
ended like a modern romance. But Dorimon was 
merely gallant; and all that he preſumed to deſire 
was, that Lucilia would now and then, when 
agreeable, do him the honour to embelliſh his 
hermitage, for ſo he called his magnificent 
habitation. 3 

Lucilia's companions had obſerved all her mo- 
tions. 'Thoſe that were the moſt knowing thought, 
£ that 
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that Dorimon was too much taken up with his 
grandeur, and too little with his happineſs. He 
ſhould have ſeized the firſt moment of her ſur- 
prize ; *tis an ecſtacy that is never felt a ſecond 
time. | | 

Nevertheleſs Lucilia, her head full of what 
ſhe had ſeen, looked upon Dorimon ina very ad- 
vantageous light, So much gallantry indicated a 
lively and brillant imagination, a genius cultivat» 
ed, and a refined taſte, and a lover, if ever he 
ſhould prove to be one, wholly employed in his 
care to pleaſe. This portrait, though flattered, 
was not unlike. Dorimen was ſtill young, his 
figure far from diſpleafing, and his temper chear- 
ful and agreeable. As for his wit, it was no- 
thing but ſpurts ; his ſentiments had little warmth, 
and much finefſe. Nobody ſaid more polite 
things, but he had not the gift of perſuaſion ; 
one liked to hear him, but nobody gave credit to 
what he ſaid, He was the moſt bewitching man 
in the world for a coquette, and the leaſt dange- 
Tous for a woman that had any ſentiments. 

Lucilia conſented to make him a ſecond viſit, 
and it was again new diverſions, new entertain- 
ments. But in vain Dorimon's gallantry had 
aſſembled all the pleaſures imaginable that ſhe 
inſpired! in vain thoſe pleaſures were varied e- 
very hour with ſo much taſte and art! Lucilia 
was at firſt entertained, but ſoon was ſatisfied, 
and before night ſhe was convinced that one may 
be fatigued in fo delightful a place. Dorimon, 
who never quitted her, put all his talents at work 
in hopes of pleafing ; he made her a thoufand 
fine ſpeeches, and mixed them with ſomething 
tender ; but ſtill that was not what ſhe had im- 
agined. She expected to have met with a deity, 
and Dorimon was but a mortal; the ſplendour of 
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his palace grew tarniſhed, the proportions were 
not obſerved; and Dorimon, whilſt he was out- 
doing himſelf, was ſtill inferior to the idea that 
all about him had raiſed. | "CAE Ck 
He was far from imagining, tho” diſadvanta» 
geaus for him, the compariſon was in Lucilia's 
mind, and he only waited for a happy opportu- 
nity to complete his triumph. After the concert, 
and before ſupper, he led her, as if by mere 
chance, into a ſolitary cloſet, where ſhe might 


retire when ſhe choſe to be by herſelf. Lucilis 


entered the room, and ſhe ſees her image repeat- 
ed on every ſide in the brilliant walls of look- 
ing-glaſs; the molt voluptuous pictures interſperſs 
ed were likewiſe multiplied. 3 imagined, 
as ſhe beheld herſelf, that ſhe ſaw the goddeſs 
of love, At ſo charming an exhibition, a cry. 
ſurprize and admiration eſcaped her; and Do- 
rimon laid hold of that ſudden emotion. Be here 
a queen, this is your throne, ſaid he, beving 
her a ſopha, that ſome divinity had ſtrew'd witf 
flowers. My throne, reply'd Lucilia, ſetting 


herſelf upon it with great gaiety : I think it be- 


comes me, and I reign here over a ſett of ve 
pretty ſubjects; ſhe meant the little Cupids an 
Graces that were repreſented in different parts, 
multiplied in the pier-glaſſes. Will you deign 
to admit me as one of your ſubjects? ſaid Dori- 
mon, with ſome ardour, kneeling to her. * 
for you, Sir, ſaidſhe, very gravely, I can't loo 
upon you as one of the children I behold. Say- 
ing this, ſhe was riſing from the ſopha, but he 
boldly retained her ; and the ſtruggle ſhe made 
to break from him, only rendered him more au- 
dacious. Where am I, ſaid ſhe, with wild afs 


_ fright? Leave me, I ſay, n ee 
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faid ſhe, in a reſolute tone, or my crie—At 
theſe words he himſelf was confounded: pardon 
me, Madam, if I am guilty of ſome imprudence, 
of which you are in ſome degree the cauſe. Re- 
tire with me; here 74te-g-7tte indulge on that ſet- 
tee. Is not that giving a hint, according to the 
eſtabliſhed mode, that one would not be diſpleaſ- 
ed at alittle violence ! But I find that we did not 
underſtand one another, and that you are quite of 
another way of thinking. —— Quite of another 
way, indeed, Sir, anſwered Lucilia, bolting out 
of the cloſet ; whilſt Dorimon followed, not a little 
confounded at his miſtake. It was very happy that 
the little time they were abſent from the com- 
Pany could give no grounds for feandal. Lucilia 
put on an air of ſatisfaction to hide her confuſion, 
and ſaid that ſhe had been viewing a cloſet very 
well worth feeing. The whole company ruſh'd 
into it, and their admiration and applauſe were 
only interrupted, by letting them know that ſup- 
per was ſerved. 55 F — 
The expenſive ſumptuoſity of this entertain- 
ment ſeemed to ſurpaſs all the pleaſures they had 
taſted before; but Dorimon ſtrove in vain to be 
himſelf, his natural chearfulnefs was gone; and 
Lucilia returned no anfwer to all the pretty things 
that were ſaid to draw her from her revery, but 
a forced ſmile, with which good breeding endea- 
vours to diſguiſe ill humour. n 
Nou this is the very man, ſaid her acquaintan- 
ces to her, as they retired together, the very man 
that is fit for you; with him life would he a con- 
tinual enchantment. One would almoſt imagine 
that the Pleaſures and Graces are ſubſervient to 
him, and that at his word of command they croud 
10 obey his orders. 4 | 4 
5 6? | There 
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There are ſome people, reply'd Lucika coldly, 
that are not to be controul'd; deſpiſing grandeur 
and wealth, know no other riches but what eve- 
ry body finds in their own breaſt. Indeed, my 
dear friend, ſaid Cephifa, you are too difficult to 
pleaſe. Yes, Madam, 1 own I am difficult, an- 
ſwered Lucilia with a ſigh ; and during the reſt 
ol their journey ſhe did not utter a word. As 
ſoon as they parted with her, is ſhe not, ſaid 
they, a pretty agreeable might-have-been? If 
her whims were entertaining, one might be a- 
muſed with them; but can there be any thing 
more dull and inſipid? To be ſure it was worth 
while to be feparated from a huſband to be a 
prude to every body elſe ! . 478 
Thus ſpoke her what-you-call friends; and 
Lucilia, on her fide, had other refleQions. Is 
this, ſaid ſhe, what the world fo much commen- 
ded and admired? I have curſorily run over all 
that is looked upon as moſt agreeable. What 
have I found? A fop, a jealous man, and ano- 
ther, who being very rich, attributes to himſelf, 
as ſo many perſonal charms, his palace, his gar- 
dens, and his entertainments ; and upon that pre- 
ſumption, imagines that there is no virtue, be it 
ever ſo ſtrict, but what would be glad to yield. 
Oh! how I hate thoſe compilers of ' romances, 
that turn my brain with their fables ! My imagi- 
nation full of their chimeras, made me look upon 
my huſband as an inſipid, dull creature; and yet 
he deſerves to be loved more, much more, than 
At have ſeen. He has a natural ſimplicity. in his 
temper; but is not that infinitely to be preferred 
before the impertinent airs and pretenſions of a 
Blamzé? He is even, conſtant, and tranquil in his 
inclinations z what would be my fate, if he was 
ee violent 
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violent and furious in his paſſion like a Clairfons. 


He did not love me with great ardour, but then 
he loved nobody elſe; and had I been wiſe, he 
loved enough to have made me happy. I did not 
taſte with him thoſe noiſy faſtuous pleaſures that 
enhance at firſt, and ſoon diſguſt. But his com- 
plaiſance, his goodneſs, his great attention, pro- 
cured me conſtant}y more pure and ſolid joys, had 
I known how to taſte them. Fool that I was! I 
ran after illuſtons, and fled from happineſs itſelf ; 
which reſides in the ſilence of paſhon, in the equi- 
librium and quietneſs of the mind. But alas | is 
it now time to confeſs my errors, when they have 
deprived me of the friendſhip, the confidence, 
and perhaps the eſteem of my huſband 2 Th 


heaven, I have nothing to reproach myſelf with, 
but the imprudences of youth. But is Liſterp : 


** 


obliged to take my word for it? And will he: 


e 
vouchſafe to liſten to me? How difficult it is to r 
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turn to one's duty, when once it has been forſa- 


ken! But where lies the difficulty? What retains 
me? Is it the fear of being humbled? Liſiere is a 
worthy, honeſt man; and if he has had a regard 


For me, even in my follies, will he depreſs me 


when I am recovered from them ? All that I have 
40 do is, to detach myſelf from a vain, pernici- 
- ous ſociety, and live with ſuch friends as my huſ- 
band likes and reſpects; ſuch as I may ſee without 
a bluſh. So long as he has ſeen me mad after the 
world, he has never approached me. But when 
he ſees me retired from it, perhaps he may vouch- 
Aafe to recal me to him; and if I cannot regain 
- his heart, I ſhall have the comfort at leaſt of be- 
ang worthy ef it; and be reconciled to myſelf, 
though I have not the happineſs of being recon- 


ciled to my huſband. | 
r Liſiere, 


A. 
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Liſiere, with great anguiſh, had never loſt 
fight of her in the giddy tumult of the world in 
which ſhe was engaged: he depended on her good 
ſenſe, and on her uprightneſs of heart. She will 
find out, ſaid he, the nothingneſs of all thoſe emp- 
ty pleaſures, the folly of women, the vanity of 
men, and the falſehood of them all; and if ſhe re- 
turns virtuous, and I don't doubt but ſhe will, 
her virtue will be ftifl more dear to her for the 
hazard it has run. But has ſhe eſcaped all the 
7 with which ſhe was ſurrounded, the charms 
of flattery, the ſnares of ſeduction, the enchant» 
ments of voluptuouſnefs? We deſpiſe the world 
when we are well acquainted with it; but you 
give yourſelf up to it before you know its deceit 3 
and very often the heart is bewildered be fore rea- 


ſon comes to its aid. O Lucilia t he ery d, look - 


ing tenderly on his wife's picture, which was the 
only pleaſure he taſted in his retirement, O Lu- 
cilia | you were ſo worthy to be happy, and I flat< 
tered myſelf that you would be fo with me} 
Alas! perhaps, one of thoſe handſome deluders, 
that are the ornament and bane of the world; 
is now actually endeavouring to ſeduce her inno- 
cence, and obſtinately ſtrives to compaſs her un- 
doing, only to have the pleaſure of boaſting of 
it. Ah! cruel thought, my wife's diſhonous 
would ſeparate us for ever!] and I muſt no longer 
hope to live with her, whom. death atone ought 
to have divided me from | I have betray'd her 
in leaving her to herſelf. I was choſen by heaven 
to be the guide and guardian of her inconſiderate 
youth; and I conſulted nothing but cuſtom, and 
only was ſtruck at the frightful idea of being looks 

ed upon as her tyrant. e 
Whilſt Liſiere floated to and fro in this terrible 

uncertainty, Lucilia was not 6 
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the deſire of returning to him, and the fear of be- 
ing rejected. Many a time, after having paſſed 
the night in ſighs and tears, ſhe has got up, with 
a full reſolution to go and wait for his rifing, 
throw herſelf at his feet, and aſk his pardon, But 
a certain ſhame, ſo well known to a feeling and 
delicate ſoul, retained her from going. If Lifiere 
did not deſpiſe her, if he had ſtill for her the leaſt 
ſenſibility, the leaſt eſteem, why has he never once 
vouchſated to ſee her ever ſince ſhe had broke 
from her ſociety, and lived retired ? Every day as 
he paſſed by her apartment, ſhe heard him en- 
gs how does your Lady do? She would have Li- 

ere acquainted with her repentance, and the re- 
covery of herſelf ; but whom ſhall I truſt to? 
ſaid ſhe ; to ſome friend? But where to find one 
prudent and diſcreet enough for ſo delicate an in- 
terpofition ? One may have capacity, but not zeal 
enough ; another may have zeal and want capaci- 
ty; and then how very hard it is to confide in 
others what you have not the courage to truſt to 
one's ſelf! What if I ſhould write? But what 
can I ſay? And then words will have little effect, 
and details are fo mozrtifying } At laſt a thought 
came into her head, that ſatisfied both her delicacy 
and her ſenſibility. Liſiere was gone for two days 
into the country, and ſhe took the opportunity of 
his abſence to put her ſcheme in execution. 
Lifiere had an old domeſtic that Eucilia percei- 
ved to be much concerned when ſhe and her huſ- 
band parted, whoſe zeal, fidelity and diſcretion ſhe 
could depend on, Ambroſe, ſaid ſhe, I have a 
piece of ſervice for you to do for me. Ah! ma- 
dam, anſwered the good man, order what you | 
pleaſe, I am entirely at your command ; would 
to God that you and my maſter loved one another 
as much as [ love you both! I don't know Eu 
0 


1 | 
of you is in the wrong, but I am ſure I pity you 
both. What a delight it was to ſee you together! 
I fee here nothing now but what afflidts me, fince 
you and my maſter are fallen but. Perhaps, an- 
ſwered Lucilia, a little abaſhed, 'tis my fault; 
but, honeſt Ambroſe, I hope the ill is not with- 
out a remedy ; only to do what I ſhall tell you. 
You know that my picture is in your — 2 
apartment? — Ves, yes, Madam, and ſo does m 
maſter know it; for ſometimes he ſhuts himſelf 
up with it for whole days; *tis all his comfort; 
he gazes upon it, talks to it, and ſighs enouglt to 
break one's heart to hear him; and Tam very fure 
he had-much rather entertain himſelf with you 
than with your reſemblance.——You inform me, 
Ambroſe, of what gives me great comfort, Go 
and privately take down the picture, and bring it 
into my chamber, without any body's knowing 
of it -I, Madam | what, would you have me de- 
prive my maſter of all that-is dear to. him in the 
world? O! rather aſk for my life. Don't be 
alarm'd, nv Fo Lucilia, it is not my deſign to de- 
prive him of jt. To-morrow in the evening you 
ſhall take it back, and hang it up again where it 
was, TI only deſire the favour of you not to men- 
tion a word of it to my huſband, Well, with all 
my heart, ſaid Ambroſe ; I know that you are 
goodneſs itſelf, and will not in my old age let me 
have the grief to have vexed my maſter. 
Ihe faithful Ambroſe executed her deſire; Lu- 
cilia's picture had that tender languiſhing air 
which was natural to her; but her look was ſe- 
rene, and her head dreſſed with flowers. She ſent 
for a painter, and ordered him to alter the pic- 
ture, and repreſent her with hair diſnevell'd, and 
tears trickling from her eyes. As ſoon as he had ex- 
-ecuted what ſhe deſired, the picture was hung in 
15 e g 1 Liftere's 7 
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Lifiere's apartment, where it was before. At his 
- return he look'd up 2s uſual to the beloved object. 
You may eafily gueſs at his ſurprize. The di- 
he vell'd hair — him at firſt fight, but on a 
nearer approach he ſaw the tears falling from her 
. eyes. Ah! hecry'd, ah, Lucilia! are they the 
tears of repentance? Is it the grief of love? He 
flies tranſported: to her apartment, and finds her in 
the {ame ſituation as the was repreſented in the 
portrait. Motiomleſs à while he tenderly 
npon her; then ruſhing ſuddenly to her, obi l is it 
really true, ſaid he, that I have found my wife 
again! Yes, ſaid Lucilia, ſtill in tears, the is 
Ppours, if you think her worthy of it, Can the 
Have eeaſed being ſo, replied Liftere, preſſing her 
to his boſom ? No, my dear Lucilia, be not on 
ed; I know your very foul, and I have never 
__ceaſedpitying nor. eſteeming you. You would ne+ 
ver ma back had the world ſeduced you 
your voluntary return is a proof of your virtue. 
O!] heaven be praiſed, ſaid ſhe (her heart ealed by 
the tears that flowed abundantly from her eyes) 
| Heaven be praiſed I have hed as — weak · 
neſs to be aſhamed of. I was giddy, but I was virtu- 


dus. If I had. the leaſt doubt of it, fad Liſiere, 


ſhould I hold you in my arms? And at theſe words 
hut who can deſcribe the tranſports of two 
tender hearts, which after having fuffered by. a 
cruel ſeparation, are re- united for ever. At hear- 
ing of their reconciliation, the whole family was 
ina rapture of joy; and good old Ambroſe-cxy'd 
out with tears in his eyes, God be praiſed, I ſhall 
die content ! 

- From that day forward. their tender union ſers 
ved for an example to all young people of their 
age. Their ſeparation convinced them that there 


Perc in. the; world that could a 
or 
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for the loſs of one another; and cherefore Ehave 
1 it a f egg rg! 


THE GOOD HUSBAND. » 


DPEEKISOND, one of thoſe good fathers 5 a 
family, who puts us in mind of the golden 
ho had married his only daughter Hortenſia to 
the baron of Valſain, . his niece Amelia to the 
preſident of Luſane. | 

Valſain, a man of gallantry and politeneſs, witho 
out any great attention, ſufficiently. tender and af- 
fectionate without jealouſy, too much taken up 
about his own reputation and advancement, to be 
very watchful over his wife, left her in full con- 

fidence upon her own credit, to enjoy the diſſipa- 
tion of the world, in which he mixed himſelf, and 
was pleaſed to fee her make an agreeable figure. 
Luſane, more conſiderate, and more aſſiduous, 
liv'd only for Amelia, who had a reciprocal affee- 
tion for him. The mutual deſire of pleaſing was 
their whole ſtudy, and to them the moft ſacred of 
duties, was the ſincereſt and ſweeteſt of plea- 
ſures. 

Old Felifond was delighted in the union of his 
family, till the death of Amelia and Valſain put 
an end to his happinefs, and overwhelm'd him in 
ſorrow and mourning. Luſane, to add to his diſ- 
treſs, had not even the comfort of being a father; 
Valſain left Hortenſia two children, with but a. 
very inconſiderable proviſion. At firſt the young 
widow was wholly taken up with lamentations for 
her huſband, but however we ſtrive to forgetours - 
&lves, we recur thither inſenf6bl The time 2 
mourning, was the time of — -” 


A young 


— 
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A young woman at Paris, who is of a gay diſ- 
Poſition, is above cenſure only while ſhe is in the 
power of her huſband. We readily ſuppoſe him 
to be the moſt difficult, who is the moſt intereſt- 
ed, and what he approves, who has a right to 
condemn ? But when left entirely to herſelf, ſhe 
enters again under the inſpection of a ſevere and 
jealous public, and at the age of two and twenty, 
widowhood is by no means a ſtate of liberty, Hor- 
tenſia ſoon ſaw, that ſhe was too young to depend 
ſolely upon herſelf, and Feliſond obſerved it ſtill 
ſtronger. This good father one day communica» 
ted his fears to his nephew Luſane. My dear 
friend, ſays he, you are much to be pitied, but I 
am infinitely more ſo, I have but one daughter, 
you know how I love her, and you know the dan- 
gers ſhe muſt be ſubject to. The world, which 
has already gain'd too much upon her, calls her 
back to it, and I am afraid, old as IJ am, that I 
ſhall live to bluſh with ſhame. My daughter in 
herſelf is virtuous at heart, but our virtue is in 
ourſelves, and our honour, our honour which we 
hold ſo dear, in the opinion of others. — l un- 
derſtand you, and to ſpeak freely, I partake of 
your uneaſineſs. But could we not influence Hor- 
tenſia to ſome new engagement ?—Alas! my 
friend, how many reaſons might ſhe alledge againſt 
it? two children, two children, unprovided for, 
without fortunes! For you know, I am in no 
great circumſtances, and their father was ruin'd. 
No matter, Sir, conſult Hortenſia, I know 


a man, if agreeable to her, who has a good un- 
derſtanding, and a heart capable of being of ſer- 
vice to her children, The good old gentleman 
thought he underſtood. him. O Luſane ! ſays he, 
thou who waſt the happineſs of my niece Amelia, 
thou whom I love as my own ſon, Luſane, hea- 

| 45 ven 
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ven reads In my heart. .. . But tell me, the huſ- 
band whom you propoſe for her, does he know m 

daughter? Is he not afraid of her youth, her le- 
vity, and the gay life ſne has led in the polite 
world? He knows her intimately as yourſelf, 
and regards her with equal eſteem. Feliſond did 
not delay ſpeaking to his daughter. Yes, Sir, I 
confeſs to you, ſaid ſhe, my ſituation is delicate. 
To be always obſervant over one's ſelf, to be in 
continual fear, to be in the world as before our 
judge, is the neceſſary lot of widows at my age; 
it is indeed both painful and dangerous —— Well 
then, daughter, Luſane has been talking to me of 
a huſhand for you, who will perfectly fuit you.— 
Luſane! Ah my father would that he could find 
me one, who reſembled himſelf. Happy as I was 
with Valſain, I could not help now and then en- 
vying the fortune of his lady. The father, in 
raptures at her anſwer, went to report it immedi- 
ately to his nephew, If you don't flatter me, ſays 
Lulane to him, we ſhall be all happy to-morrow. 

What, my dear friend, was it you ?— Tis I 
myſelf, —My heart told me as much.—Yes, Sir, 
tis | who wiſh to be the comfort of your age, in 
bringing back to her duty, a daughter that is wor- 
thy of you. I perceive that Hortenſia, without 
committing any indecent extravagancies, has ta- 
ken up all the airs; all the follies of a woman of 
faſhion, The lovelineſs of her temper, mere 
whim, and the deſire to pleaſe and amuſe herſelf, 
have involved her in the labyrinth of a noiſy and 
trifling ſociety ; the buſineſs now is to extricate 
her. For this purpoſe indeed, a little courage 
and reſolution is neceſſary, perhaps it will coſt 
me ſome tears to overcome, and that is too much 
for a heart of ſuch ſenſibility as mine. Vet I will 
anſwer for myſelf, but you, Sir, you are 2 
ther, 
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ther, and if Hortenſia comes to make her com- 
plaints to you Don't fear, diſpoſe of my 
daughter as you pleaſe, I rely upon your virtue, 
and if the authority of a huſband is inſufficient, 
take that of a parent along with it. N 

Luſane was received by Hortenſia in the moſt 
affectionate manner. Think, Sir, ſays ſhe to him, 
that you fee in me the wite whom you have loſt. 
If Ican'but replace her in your heart, I ſhall have 
nothing to regret. | 

When the articles were drawing up, Sir, ſays 
Luſane to Feliſond, don't let us forget that we 
have two little orphans. Their father's eſtate did 
not ſuffer him to leave them any great fortune, 
don't let us deprive them of their mother's, and 
let not the birth of my children be a misfortune to 
them. The old man was affected, even to tears, 
with the generoſity of his nephew, whom from 
that moment he called his ſon. Hortenſia was not 
leſs ſenſible of her new huſband's proceedings. 
A genteel, elegant equipage, the richeſt dreſſes, 
the moſt valuable jewels, an houſe furniſhed with 
taſte, where nothing was to be feen which did not 
beſpeak ſplendour and elegance, fufficiently ſatis- 
fied the young widow that ſhe had a huſband, who 
was attentive to her pleaſures, but the tranſports 
which ſhe felt were not of long duration. 

When the tumult of the marriage had ſubſid- 
ed into a calm, Luſane thought it neceſſary to ex- 
plain himſelf to her upon the plan of life which 
he intended to purſue. For this ſerious conver- 
ſation he choſe the morning, the hour of waking, 
when the ſilence of the ſenſes leaves reaſon at its 
liberty, when the foul itſelf, refreſhed by the 
ſweetneſs of ſleep, ſeems to ſpring again into life 
with pure ideas, and poſſeſſing itſelf entirely, con- 
templates itſelf, and reads its -own boſom, as one 
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looks to the bottom of the clear and quiet 
ſtream. | 

My dear Hortenſia, ſays he, I would have you 
be happy, I would have you be always ſo ; but it 
will coſt you ſome trifling ſacrifices, and I had ra- 
ther aſk them of you thus frankly and openly, 
than draw you into them by any artifice which 
might ſpeak diſtruſt, You have paſſed ſome 
agreeable years with the Baron of Valſain ; made 
for the world and its pleaſures, young, gay, and 
diſſipated himſelf, his taſte inſenſibly formed 
yours. My character is of a graver turn, and my 
diſpoſition more ſevere : I cannot adopt his man- 
ners, and I think it is a happineſs for you. The 
path you have purſued is ſpread with flowers, and 
is full of ſnares; that which we muſt walk in has 
leſs charms perhaps, but leſs dangers. The plea- 
ſures which encompaſſed you, would have fled 
with your youth; the days of ſerene happineſs, 


which I prepare for you, will be the ſame at all 


times. Tis not, in the midſt of the world, that 
a woman of honour finds happineſs; *tis in the 
ordering of her family, in domeſtic economy z 
*tis in the love of her duty, in the care of her 
children, and in the intimate commerce of her 
ſociety conſiſting of good people. gh 
This reproof ſupriz'd Hortenſia, and the word 
economy very much alarmed her ear. But, aſ- 
ſuming a tone of pleaſantry, by and by perhaps, 
ſays ſhe, I may be an excellent ceconomiſt; at 
preſent I know nothing of it. My duty is to love 
you; I fulfill jt. My children ſtand in no need 
of me, and as for company, you know very well 
I ſee only people of faſhion and perſons of honour. 
Don't let us confound, my deareſt, your ho- 
nourable people with your good, —Yes, I under- 
ſtand your diſtinction; but, in acquaintances, one 
Vor. II. K ought 
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ought not tobe fo difficult. The world, fuch as 
it is, amuſes me; and my manner of life has no- 
thing in it compatible with the decency of your 
profeſſion. Y ou know I don't wear the long robe, 
and I can't ſee why Madam Luſane ſhould be 
more obliged to make herſelf miſerable than Ma- 
dam Valſain. Be then, my dear preſident, as 
grave as you pleaſe; but ſuffer your wife to be a 
little giddy mad-cap for ſome years longer. Eve- 
ry age will bring its pleaſures. *Tis pity, an- 
ſwered Luſane, you ſhould ever be made ſerious, 
your raillery becomes you ſo agreeably: never- 
theleſs, truth muſt be ſpoken. Do you love indiſ- 

oriminately every thing which compoſes this world 
Fou talk of?—No, not every thing ſeparately ; 
and of itſelf; but the whole, the medley delights 


me:— What, the ſlanderers and libertines ? for 


example, — Even they have their agreeabilities.— 
Yes, of giving a ridiculous turn to the moſt 
imple things, a criminal air to the moſt innocent, 
and publiſhing with exaggeration the follies and 
extravagancies of thoſe whom they flatter and ca- 
reſs. Tis true, at firſt ſight, one is ſhocked with 
ſuch characters, but there is very little danger in 
them at the bottom, When one has ſcandalized 
all the world, ſcandal does no miſchief; *tis a kind 
of contagion, which waſtes itſelf by ſpreading.— 
And thoſe raking fellows, whoſe very looks inſult 
a woman of reputation, and whoſe converſation 
diſgraces them, what ſay you to them One 
does mot believe them —1 will not imitate them, 
in ſpeaking ill of your ſex. There are many ann- 
able and reſpectable women, TI know it z but there 
are ſome, even as it is with you, à mixture of 
virtues and vices——Well then, but tell me, 
What ſhould prevent our making a choice out of 
this. mixture: One does chuſe, indeed, for our 
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intimates; but in the world one lives with the 
world. For my part, my dear, I am determi- 
ned to live only with ſuch whoſe morals and cha- 
racters entitle them to be my friends. Your 
friends, Sir, your friends ! and how many do we 
meet with in life A great many, when we 
are worthy of them, and know how to cultivate 
them. I don't ſpeak of that generous friendſhip 
whoſe devotion extends even to heroiſm; I call 
thoſe my friends who come to me with the deſire 
of finding joy and ſatis ſaction, diſpoſed to pardon 
my foibles, to conceal them from the eyes of the 
public, to treat me when preſent with frankneſs, 
and when abſent with decency. Such friends are 
not ſo rare to be found, and 1 hope I ſhall have 
many ſuch. All in good time; we'll make up our 
familiar acquaintance by and by.—I will not 
have two ſets of acquaintance — What, Sir, 
will not your doors be open? Open to m 
friends always, come when they will; to them al- 

ways, I aſſure you.——No, Sir, I ſhall not ſuf- 
fer you to diſguſt the public by offenſive diſtincti- 
ons. We may not be in love with the world, but 
we ought to pay ſome deference to it, and give 
into it Oh!] pray make youſelf eaſy, my dear 
that only regards me. They'll ſay, perhaps, that 
I am a brute; perhaps that I am jealous : no mat- 
ter; *tis of no conſequence, Alt is of conſe- 
quence to me. I would have my huſband reſpec- 
ted, and not have it in his power to reproach me 
with making him the talk of the world. Make 
up your ſociety as you pleaſe, but permit me to 
cultivate my old acquaintance, and prevent both 
the court and the city from railing againſt you, 

Luſane admired the addreſs with which a young 
woman goes about to defend het liberty. My 
dear Hortenſia, ſays he, my reſolution is not ta- 
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ken at random; I have well conſidered it, believe 
me, and nothing in the world can alter it. Chuſe, 
among your acquaintance, as many diſcreet wo- 
men and worthy men as you pleaſe; my houſe 
ſhall be theirs: but this choice once made, take 
your leave of all the reſt. I will join my friends 
to yours. A liſt of both united ſhall be commit- 
ted to the hands of the porter, to be his rule for 
every day; and if he exceeds it, he ſhall be diſ- 
miſled immediately. This is the plan which I pro- 
poſe, and which I wanted to communicate to 
Jou. 

1 Hortenſia was in the utmoſt confuſion, to ſee 
all her fine projects vaniſhed away in a moment. 
She could not believe that it was Luſane; that 
complaiſant, mild-tempered Luſane, who had 
been ſpeaking to her. After all, ſays ſhe, tis fine 
truſting to men] What an authority he takes up- 
on him! In what cool blood he dictates his will 


and pleaſure to me! See none but women of vir- 


tue, and men of character] a pretty thing indeed 


and then the entertaining ſociety trom a circle of 
reſpectable friends! Such is my plan, ſays he; as 
af he need only ſpeak to be obeyed ! See how they 
reſtrain us. My couſin was, no doubt, a very 
good little woman, who would moap as long as 
— pleaſe. She was as happy as a queen, if her 
uſband did but deign to ſmile, and in tranſports 
at a ſingle kiſs ; would come boaſting to me of her 
divine man. He thinks, no doubt, that I ſhall 
follow her example, and make it my whole-care 
to pleaſe kim. He is miſtaken ; and if he thinks 
to keep me in keading-ſtrings, he ſhall find that I 
am no longer a child. BY. 
From this moment inſtead of that lively, open 
and ergaging air, which ſhe always wore in the 
company of Luſane, ſhe put on a cold and _ 
Ve 
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ved manner, which, though he plainly perceived, 
he took no manner of notice of to her. She hed 
taken care to communicate the news of her mar- 
riage to that crowd of idle acquaintance who go 
by the name of friends. They came in ſhoals to 
congratulate her, and Luſane was obliged, with 
her, to return theſe viſits of good breeding, but,. 
even in his politeneſs, he made ſuch ſtriking diſ- 
tinctions, that it was eaſy for Hortenſia to per- 
ceive whom he wiſhed to return his viſits. 

Olympia was not among this number, a lady 
who, with a total indifference for the opinion of 
the world, thinks every-thing that pleaſes mult be 
right, and joins the example to the precept ; nor 
yet Clymene, who does not ſee why one ſhould 
make any fcruple to change our lovers, when we 
are tired of the perſon we have taken, and thinks. 
all timid precautions of ſecrecy infinitely below a 
woman of her quality, Nor were theſe pretty 
creatures the toilet hunters in the number, who car- 
rying their indolent uſeleſſneſs about Paris, Sill 
worms at morn,and butterflies at night,paſs half their 
life in having nothing to do, and the other half in 
doing nothing. Nor thoſe dangling profeſfors of 
complaiſance, who having no perſonal exiſtence in 
the world, attach themſelves to a pretty woman 
to be ſeen in her train, and are content with be- 
ing humble admirers. Hortenſia came home 
thoughtful and diſturbed. She thought ſhe ſaw 
the moment which would deprive her of all the 
happineſs of life. Vanity, the taſte of pleaſure, 
the love of liberty, all rebelled againſt the autho- 
rity her huſband wiſhed to aſſume. Neverthe- 
leſs, being armed with reſolution, ſhe thought 
better, to diſſemble a little a longer, till a better 


opportunity ſhould happen for declaring herſelf. 
Net” K 3 Luſane, 
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Luſane, next morning, aſked her if ſhe had 
made our her liſt. No, Sir, fays ſhe, I have not, 
nor do I deſign it. Here is mine, anſwered he, 
without any emotion. See, if in the number of 
your and my friends, I have forgot any that are 
agreeable or proper for you. —I have told you, Sir, 
I don't concern myſelf with your affairs, and I 
beg once for all, you will not trouble yourſelf 
about mine. If our acquaintance don't agree, let 
us do as all the world does, let us divide them 
without any inconvenience. Do you invite whom 
you pleaſe to dinner, II aſk whom I like to ſup- 
per.——Ah ! my dear Hortenſia, how, wide is your 
propoſal from my principles; don't think of 
it, ſuch a cuſtom ſhall never be eſtabliſhed in my 
houſe. I'll make it as agreeable to you as poſſi- 
ble, but no diſtinction, if you pleaſe, between my 
friends and yours, To-night all who are contain- 
ed in the lift are expected to ſup with you, receive 
them well I befeech you, and prepare yourſelf ta 
live in ſocicty with them. At theſe words he re- 
tired, leaving the liſt in the full fight of Horten- 
ſia. There, ſays ſhe, there's his written law fair- 
ly penn'd, and running it ſlightly over, encou- 
raged herſelf never to comply with it, when the 
counteſs of Fierville, an aunt of Valfain's, came 
to pay her a vifit, and found her with tears in her 

es. This haughty woman had contracted a 
friendſhip with Hortenfia, and as ſhe flattered her 
inclination, ſhe had gained her confidence. The 
young lady, whoſe heart had need of ſome com- 
fort, told her the cauſe of her uneaſineſs. What, 
cried out the counteſs, after you have had the 
folly of marrying beneath yourſelf, will you diſ- 
tonour yourſelf itil} more? You a flave ! and to 
whom! a lawyer! Confider that you have had the 


honour to be Madam de Valſain. Hortenſia 
bluſhed 
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bluſhed for her weakneſs, in having compromiſed 
with her huſband. Wrong as he may be, I can- 
not help reſpecting him; he is the honeſteſt man 
in the world, and what he has done for my chil- 
dren Honeſteſt man ! and pray who is not? it 
is a virtue which walks the ſtreet, and what has 
this honeſt man done fo very wonderful for your 
children? he has not robbed your children of their 
fortune] He made a fine uſe indeed of your father's 
weakneſs. No, Madam, he has acquired no right 
to talk to you in the ſtyle of a maſter. Let him 
preſide upor the bench, but leave the government 
at home to you, At theſe words, Luſane enter- 
ed, To me, Madam, ſaid he to her; tis neither 
my wife nor I whoam to govern, *tisreaſon, and 
in all probability ſhe would not chuſe you for her 
judge. No, Sir, replied the counteſs in a moſt 
authoritative tone, it belongs not to you to lay 
down laws for your lady. You have overheard me, 
and I am glad of it, you know what I think of 
the folly of your proceedings. If I was as much 
in the wrong, —— Luſane, as your ladyſhip. 
ſeems to think, hard words and reproaches would 
not ſet me right. Sweetneſs and modeſty are the 
arms of your ſex, and Hortenfia alone' has much 
more power than from your conjunction. Leave 
the care of our agreeing together to ourſelves, 
ſince we are to live together. When you have 
made her duty become odious to her, you cannot 
give her a diſpenſation from fulfilling it. When 
you have made her forfeit the confidence and eſ- 
teem of her hutband, you will not be able to 
make her amends. Spare your advice, which ſhe 
neither will nor ought to follow : it might be dan- 
gerous to any other, thank heaven, it is only uſe- 
leſs to her. Hortenſia, added he, as he was go- 
ing, you will not wiſh to give me pain, but let 
ES K 4 | this 
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this be a leſſon for you. You defend yourſelf rare- 


ly, ſaid Madam de Fierville to Hortenſia, who 
had not even dared to lift up her eyes. Obey, 


child! obey! It is the property of weak minds. 


Juſt Heaven] ſaid ſhe, as ſhe was going out, Iam 
the mildeſt, - moſt virtuous woman upon earth, 
but if a huſband ſhould dare to treat me fo, I 
would be revenged of him in good earneſt, Hor- 
tenſia had ſcarce power to riſe from her ſeat to 
accompany Madam de Fierville, ſhe was in ſuch 
a trembling and confuſion of mind. She perceiv- 
ed the advantage which her imprudence gave her 
huſband ; but far from availing himſelf of it, he 
did not even reproach her, and his delicacy pu- 
niſhed her more feelingly, than his reſentment 
could have done. 15 ; | 

In the evening, the gueſts being aſſembled, 
Luſane took the opportunity, when his wife was 
not yet amongſt them. This, ſays he to them, is 


the meeting of friendſhip, if it is aggreeable to 


you, let me ſee you often, and let us paſs our lives 
together, The general voice of the company 
was, that they deſired nothing better. Here, ſaid 
he, and preſented the good old gentleman Feli- 
ſond to them, this is our worthy and affectionate 
father, who will be the foul of our pleaſures. At 
his age, joy has ſomething more ſenſible, more 


Intereſting than in youth, and —___ more 


amiable than an agreeable old man. He has a 
daughter whom I love, and would make happy. 


Aſſiſt me, my friends, to keep her amongſt us, 


and let love, nature, and friendſhip conſpire to 


make her houſe more agreeable to her every day. 


She has ſome prejudices for the world, natural at 
her age. But when ſhe ſhal] have taſted the plea- 
ſures of virtuous ſociety, the idle world will no 


longer affect her. While Luſane was Dann 
| 0 
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old Feliſond could not retrain dropping a tear. O 
my friend, ſaid he, embracing him, happy is the 
father, who at his death, can leave his daughter 
in ſo good hands ! 

In a few moments after, Madam Lufane enter- 
ed the room. 'The hearts of all the company re- 
joiced at her ſight, but hers was not at eaſe. She 
diſguiſed her uneaſineſs under the reſerved air of 
ceremony, and her politeneſs, though ſerious and 
grave, ſtill appeared amiable and affecting; fo 
much the natural graces enjoy the gift of embel- 
liſhing every thing. | 

They played at cards; Luſane obſerved to Hor,- 
tenſia, that all his company played low; it is the 
means, ſays he, of preſerving harmony and joy. 
High gaming pre-occupies and alienates the mind, 
it hurts thoſe who loſe; and impoſes the neceſſi- 
ty of being ſerious on thoſe who win, which is in- 
conſiſtent with unreſerved friendſhip. The ſup- 
per was elegant. Gaiety and good humour went 
round the table. The mind and heart were at 
eaſe. 'Their gallantry was ſuch as modeſty might 
ſmile at, and neither freedom nor decency incom- 
moded each other. : 

Hortenſia, in any other ſituation, would have 
reliſhed theſe calm delights, but the idea of con- 
ſtraint, which ſhe had affixed to them, poiſoned 
all their ſweetneſs. 

Next day Luſane was ſurpriſed to find: her in a 
more lively and gay diſpoſition; he much doubted 
that ſhe had taken ſome new reſolution. What is 
to be done to-day, ſaid he to her? Iam going to 
the play, ſays ſhe, and I ſhall return to ſup at home. 
Very well, and what ladies are you going 
with?—— Two of Valſain's friends, Oly mpia and 
Artenice. It is a cruel thing to me, ſaid her huſ- 
band, to be continually vexing you. But, Hor- 

* tenſia, 
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tenſia, why would you expoſe me? Do you 
think I am ſo abſurd in the principles I have laid 
down, that I would conſent you ſhould be ſeen in 
public with thoſe women ?——But you muſt con- 
ſent for the party is fix'd, and I cannot fail. 
Pardon me, Madam, but you muſt fail, that you 
may not be failing to yourſelf. —Is it failing at all 
to myſelf, to fee women whom all the world ſees ? 
Les, it is expoſing yourſelf, to be confound- 
ed with them in the opinion of the public.—The 
public, Sir, is not unjuſt, and in the world every 
one anſwers for themſelves —— The public, Ma- 
dam, ſuppoſes with reaſon, that they who are in a 
ſociety of pleaſures, are ſocial alſo in their mo- 
rals; and you ought to have nothing in common 
with Olympia and Artenice, If you would break 
with them in decency, there is a method. Diſen- 
gage yourſelf from the play, and invite them to 
ſupper; my door ſhall be ſhut to all my friends, 
and we will be alone with them. No, vir, ſays 
ſhe, with a little acrimony, I will not abuſe your 
complaiſance, and immediately wrote to excuſe 
herſelf. Nothing ever coſt her ſo much as this 
note. She waſhed it with the tears of anger. 
Moſt aſſuredly, ſaid ſhe, I have no great value 
for theſe women, the play intereſts me till leſs; 
but to be contradicted in every thing, never to 
have a will of one's own, to ſubmit always to 
another's, to hear him dictate his laws with that 
inſulting ſerenity; 'tis that which diſtracts me, 
and makes me capable of every thing. 

She was deceived, however, in ſuppoſing Lu- 
ſane's trznquillity had the air of an inſult, for it 
was eaſy to perceive what a violence he did to 
himſelf. His father-in-law, who came to ſup with 
him, perceived his uneaſineſs. Ah ! Sir, ſaid Lu- 
ſane to him, I feel I have undertaken an engage- 
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ment very painful for me to perform. He told 
him all that had paſſed. Courage, my good friend, 
fays the good father, don't let us give ground; if 
it pleaſes heaven, you will ſtill make her worthy 
your attention and love. Out of compaſſion to 
me, from compaſſion to her, keep your reſolution 
to the end. I will go fee her, and if ſhe com- 
plains If ſhe complains, comfort her, Sir, and 
ſeem ſenſible of her uneaſineſs. Her reaſon will 
be more tractable, when her heart is leſs agitated; 
Let her hate me at this moment, I expectit; I 
am not at all ſurprized. But if the bitterneſs of 
her temper alters the ſentiments of nature, if her 
confidence in you grows weaker, all is loſt, The 
goodneſs of her heart is my only reſource; and 
*tis only by a conſtant mildneſs we can prevent the 
inflaming her reſentments. After all, the trials L 
put her to are grievous at her age, and it reſts 

upon you to be her ſupport. N 
Theſe precautions were uſeleſs; whether it was 
vanity or delicacy, Hortenſia had reſolution 
enough to conceal her chagrin from the-eyes of 
her father. Good, ſaid Luſane; ſhe knows how. 
to conquer herfelf, and weak minds only are to 
de deſpaired of: the day following they dined 
tete-a-tets; and in profoundſilen ce. On getting 
up from table, Hortenſia ordered the horſes to be 
put to, Where are you going? ſays her huſband. 
To make my apology for yeſterday's unpo- 
liteneſs. Go, Hortenſia, ſince you will go; 
but, if you value my repoſe, take your laſt fare- 
well of thoſe women. 5 5 
Artenice and Olympia, to whom the counteſs 
of Fierville had related the ſcene ſhe had with 
Lufane, readily imagined that he had prevented 
Hortenſia from going to the play with them. Yes, 
ſaid they, it muſt be him; we never ſaw him = 
or 
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for a ſew moments, but we ſoon found him out. 
He 1s an unfeeling, abſolute man, who will only 
make you unhappy. He never ſpoke ta me hi- 
therto, but in the tone of friendſhip. It is true 
he has particular notions, and a manner of life, 
not conformable to the cuſtom of the world, but 
——But let him live by himſelf, and leave us to en- 
joy our amuſements in peace. Do you aſk him to 
follow you? A huſband is the man in the world 
we can do the beſt without, and I don't ſee what 
occaſion you have for his advice to receive whom 
you like, and to viſit whomſoever you pleaſe. No, 

adam, ſaid Hortenſia, it is not ſo eaſy as you 
1magine, for a woman at my age to contradict a 
Huſband's will, who has aCted ſo generouſly by 
me. She yields; alas ſhe is quite a ſlave, replied 
Artenice. Ah ! my dear, you don't know what it is 
to have once given way to a man with whom we 
are obliged to paſs our whole lives. Our huſ- 
bands, if they are not our ſlaves, are our tyrants. 
Their authority is a torrent that gathers ſtrength 
at every pace; you cannot ſtop but at its ſource 
and I ſpeak this with a knowledge of the cauſe. 
Having had the misfortune tw:ce to pleaſe my 
huſband, I hada ſix months trouble to overcome 
that aſcendance which my weakneſs had given 
him, and without an unheard-of effort of cou- 
rage, I had been no more ſpoken of, and ſhould 
have been quite an undone woman. That de- 
pends on diſpoſition, ſays Hortenſia, and my huſ- 
band is not one of. thoſe whom obſtinacy can have 
any weight with. Undeceive yourſelf, replied 
Olympia, mildneſs is loſt upon them, it is their 
very obſtinacy by which we conquer them. It is 
the ſhame and fear of being ridiculous which re- 
ſtrains them. What are you afraid of? We have 
' Aufficient advantage in being handſome 3 | 
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while they have nothing to reproach us with: 
Your cauſe is the general cauſe of women, and 
even the men themfelves will be of your ſide, 
Hortenſia inſtanced as an exception, her own 
couſin, who had made Luſane perfectly happy. 
They replied, that her couſin was weak; that if 
the life ſhe had led was agreeable to her, it was 
that ſhe knew no better, but that a woman thrown 
into the great world, who had taſted thedelights 
of it, and who had been a principal ornament to 
it, was not defigned to be ſhut up in the lonely 
ſolitude of her own houſe, and in the narrow cir- 
cle of a low acquaintance, whom nobody knows. 
They talked to her then of an elegant ball, which 
the dutcheſs of as to give the next day. All 
the handſome women in the town are to be there, 
ſaid they; if your huſband prevents your go- 
ing, it will be an action which willabſolutely call 
out for vengeance, and we really adviſe, as friends, 
to lay hold of that opportunity to make an eclat, 

and ſeparate yourſelt from him. 433 
Altho' Hortenſia was very averſe to following 
ſuch violent counſels, ſhe could not help being 
uneaſy in her mind, that her ſituation ſhould be- 
come the topic of public converſation, and that 
ſhe ſhould be ſought for in vain at thoſe enter- 
tainments, where ſhe had before been ſo much 
taken notice of. When ſhe came home ſhe re- 
ceived a card, which ſhe read with great impa- 
tience, and ſighed when ſhe had gone through it, 
She held it in her trembling hand when her huſ- 
band came up to her. Tis only a card of invita- 
on, ſaid ſhe with a negligent air, to the dutcheſs's 
ball.— Very well, Madam.—Well, Sir, I ſhan't 
go, you may be perfectly eaſy But why, Hor- 
tenſia, ſnould you deprive yourſelf of innocent 
pleaſures? Have I ever debarred you from * ? 
| E 
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The honour done to vou in this invitation is equal- 
ly flattering to me, as it is polite to you; go to 
the ball, eclipſe every thing tha tis amiable there, 
it will be a triumph to me. Hortenſia could not 
conceal her joy and ſurprize, Ak]. Luſane, ſaid 
fhe to him, why are you not the ſame always? 
now I ſee the huſband I hoped to meet with. I re- 
cover him again, but is it for a long time? Lu- 
fane's company met in the evening, and Horten- 
ſia was even adorable. They propoſed parties for 
fupper, parties for the play; ſne engaged her- 
ſelf with the beſt grace in the world. Lively with 
the men, engaging with the women, ſhe charm- 
ed all around her. Luſane alone durſt not yet 
give a looſe to that joy her behaviour inſpired. He 
foreſaw this good humour could not remain a long 
time unclouded. However, he whiſpered a word 
to his valet de chambre, and the next morning, 
vw hen his wife called for her domino, it ſeemed 
like a theatrical incident, they brought her a dreſs 
for the maſquerade, on which the hand of Flora 
ſeemed to have ſcattered the fineſt flowers of 
ſpring. Theſe flowers, in which the art of Italy 
equals even nature, and deceives the delighted 
eye, theſe flowers twiſted up into garlands, bor- 
dered the light weaves of a ſilk tiſſue of the 
brighteſt colour. Hortenſia, in love with her dreſs, 
Her huſband and herſelf, could not conceal her 
joy. Her glaſs, which ſhe conſulted, promiſed her 
wonderful ſucceſs, and that is an oracle never 
known to deceive. In appearing at the ball, ſhe 
enjoyed the flattering emotion, which ariſes from 
an unanimous admiration, and that flux and re- 
flux, that buzz and buſtle have ſomething in them 

very agreeable to a young woman. Luſane, no 
doubt, was in great favour at her return; it ſeem- 
ed as if ſhe- had a mind to paint to him all the 
| tranſ- 
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tranſports ſhe had inſpired. At that moment he 
received her careſſes without reflection, for the 
wiſeſt ſometimes forget themſelves, but when he 
recovered htmſelf, a maſquerade, ſays he, a do- 
mino, a dreſs, can theſe turn her young giddy 
head | alas ! how much more have I to-go through: 
with, before I ſhall fee her as | wiſh |: ; 

Hortenſia had ſeen at the maſquerade all that 

giddy acquaintance- her huſband ſo earneſtly de- 
fired to break all connection with. He would do 
well, ſaid they, to be a little more reaſonable, and 
reſtore you to your friends. He will abſolutely 
be the butt of all ridicule, and we have made a 
party to plague him wherever he comes; tell him, 
for his own repoſe, that he had better ſuffer us 
to vifit you as uſual. If we are ſo unfortunate 
as to diſpleaſe, far be it from us to incommode 
him; let him ſatisfy himſelf by not being viſible, 
but don't let him deſire his wife to be ſo too. 
Alarmed at thefe menaces, Hortenſia intimated 
to her huſband, that it was thought very ſtrange 
that his doors ſhould be ſhut in that manner, and 
that folks neceſſarily began to complain of it, 
and propoſed, indeed, even mentioning it to 
him. Let them, ſays he, I'll teach them a gcod 
method to take their revenge of me; let them 
each marry a pretty wife, live with her and his 
friends, and ſhut the door in my face, whenever 
I break in upon their happineſs. 

Some days after, two of theſe young gentry, 
who had been piqued at not having admittance 
to Hortenſia, met Luſane at the opera, and ac- 
coſted him to know the reaſon of the unpolite- 
neſs of his Swiſs. Sir, ſays the Chevalier de St. 


Pllacide to him, you know that the marquis of 


Cerval, and myſelf, have been twice to wait up- 
on you? es, gentlemen, I know you gave 
yourſelf that trouble. Neither you nor _ 

| ady 
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lady were to be ſeen. That often happens. 
Vet you receive company. We ſee hardly 
any but our own friends. We are the friends 
of Hortenfia, and in Valſain's reign we viſited 
her every day. Ah! Sir, that Valſain was a moſt - 
amiable man ! to be ſure ſhe has. not loſt by the 
change, but he was the honeſteſt, the moſt com- 
placent huſband I know it. He now, for 
example, had not the leaſt jealouſy.— How happy 
he was!— You ſpeak as if you envied him, is it 
true what they ſay that you are not ſo perfectly 
at eaſe? Oh + gentlemen, whenever you marry, 
beware of loving your wives; jealouſy is a moſt 
terrible thing. —W hat! ſeriouſly then you are 
ftricken ?—Yes, alas! for my fins—But Hor- 
tenſia is a woman of ſuch honour ] know it very 
well.—She lived with Valſain like an angel.—l 
hope ſhe'l] live the ſame with me.—Why then 
do you do her the injuſtice of being jealous ?—Tis 
an involuntary ſenſation which I can give no ac- 
count of ,—You allow then that it is a folly. 
It is ſo; for I cannot ſee a man of a fine perſon, 
or diftinguiſhed merit, near my wite, without my 
head being turned, and for that very reaſon I ſhut 
my doors againſt the moſt amiable people in the 
world. — The marquis and I, ſays the chevalier, 
are no dangerous people, and we hope. — Lou! 
gentlemen, you would make my life miſerable. 
I know you too well not to be afraid of you, and, 
ſince I muſt confeſs it, I have abſolutely inſiſted 
upon my wife's never ſeeing you.—But, Mr, 
preſident, this compliment is rather indelicate.— 
O gentlemen, it is the beſt that a jealous man can 
make. Chevalier, ſaid the marquis, when Lu- 
ſane had left them, we ſeem'd to have ſome notion 
of humming the queer fellow. Oh! that 
was what I intended. l believe upon my ſoul 
that he bums us ——Egad I ſuſpeQ it, but I = 
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be revenged—How——As one generally is 
revenged of a huſband. 8 5 | 
At ſupper with Madam de Bellune that ver 
evening, they repreſented Luſane as the mo 
odious man in the world; and his young wife, 
ſays'my lady, has the complaiſance to ſuffer him 
to contradict her! I'll teach her a better leſſon. 
Madam de Bellune's houſe was the rendezvous 
of all the gay, giddy people of the court and city, 
and the ſecret ſhe uſed to draw them together, 
was by getting all the pretty women to her rout. 
Hortenſia was invited to a ball which ſhe gave, 
It was neceſſary Luſane ſhould be acquainted 
with it; but without the appearance of aſking 
bis conſent, ſhe only juſt hinted it en paſſant. No, 
my dear, ſays Luſane to Hortenſia, Madam de 
Bell une's houſe is not a proper place for you. Her 
ball is but a rendezvous, which you ſhould not 
appear at. The public are not obliged to be- 
lie ve you more infallible than another; and to a- 
void all the ſuſpicion of a ſhipwreck, it 1s beſt to 
avoid the rock. The young lady, more offended 
at this refuſal, as ſhe little expected it, burſt forth 
into complaints and reproaches.— You abuſe, 
ſaid ſhe to him, the authority I have given up to 
you ; but have a care of going too far. I under- 
and you, Madam, anſwered Lufane, in a more 
firm and ſerious tone; but as long as I have any 
eſteem for you, I ſhall be under no fears, and 1 
ſhall fear Ain leſs when I ceaſe to eſteem you. 
Hortenſia, who had not affix'd any idea to the 
words which juſt eſcaped him, bluſh'd at the 
ſenſe which they ſeemed to intimate, and burſt 
into tears. Luſane laid hold of that moment, 
when the vivacity of her temper gave way to her 
confuſion. I am become odious to you, but what 
is my crime? Namely, that I would fave you 
from the dangers which encompaſs you, diveſt 
| you 
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you. from whatever might fix a ſtain, I don't ſay 
upon your innocence, but upon your reputation, 
and make you regard in time, what you ought to 
regard always. Yes, Sir, your intentions are 
good, but you miſtake. You would have fe 
tove my duty, and you make it a ſervitude. There 
may be conſequences, perhaps, in my connexions, 
you may foreſee ; but the knot muſt be untied, 
not broken; and you ought rather to detach me 
inſenſibly from the perſons you diſlike, than make 
ourſelf ridiculous by treating me as a priſoner. 
hen ridicule is ill placed, anſwered Luſane, it 
retorts upon the perſon who uſes it. That pri- 
fon you complain of, is the refuſe and aſylum of 
good morals, and fhall be that of peace and hap- 
pineſs too whenever you pleafe. You reproach 
me with want of conduct in regard to the world 
and your ſelf. I have my reaſons. I know at 
your age the contagion of faſhion; example and 
habit every day make new progreſs; and unleſs 
the communication 1s broken, there is no anſwer- 
ing for conſequences. It coſts me much pain, 
indeed, to ſpeak to you in this determined tone; 
but it is my tenderneſs for you enables me to do 

it; a friend, upon occafion, ought to know when 
to be diſlatisfied with his friend. Be aſſured then, 
that as long as I love you, I ſhall have reſolution 
enough to oppoſe you ; and woe betide you if. I 
forſake you.—Woe to me ! you have a very low 
opinion of me, indeed, and muſt eſteem me very 
lightly, if you think I am loſt from the moment 
you ceaſe to keep guard over me! Go, Sir, I 
know how to conduct myſelf ; and Valſain, who 
always did me juſtice, had never any cauſe to re- 
pent of the confidence he repoſed in me. I muſt 
_ confeſs. to you, in taking a huſband, 1 did not 
deſign to take a tyrant, To yield to your wilt 
requires more reſolution or. weakneſs than I _ 
nk. 
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miſtreſs of. All theſe reſtriftions you impoſe on 
me are painful to me, and I ſhall never accuf< 
tom myſelf to them. Sad 

Luſane, left alone, could not help reproach- 
ing himfelf for the tears he had made her ſhed. 
What have I undertaken, ſaid he, and what a 
trial is it for my ſoul! 1 her tyrant! I! who 
love her better than my life, and feel my heart 
- wounded at every complaint. I deſpair, though 
I ſhould perfift, and if I give ground one moment, 
I am certain to loſe all the fruits of my reſolution. 
One ſtep into this world ſhe is ſo fond of, will ine- 
vitably engage her to make another; I muſt then 
maintain this character, cruel as it appears to 
her, and ſtil} more cruel to myſelf. . 

. Hortenfia paſſed the night in the moſt terrible 
agitation, Alt the violent methods crouded upon 
her imagination, but the integrity of her mind 
was alarmed. Why, faid fhe, when her anger 
was a litle calmed, why ſhould I make myſelt ſo 
uneaſy ? This man is maſter of himfelf and me, 
becauſe he does not love me, but if he ever 
thould love me, I fhould triumph in my turn. 
Let me employ the only arms which nature has 
furniſhed me with, mildnefs- and feduCtion, 

Luſane, who had not cloſed his eyes, came in 
the morning, with an air of friendſhip, to aſk 
bow ſhe had paſſed the night. You onght to 

know, ſaid ſhe to him, you who find ſuch plea- 
fure in giving me uneaſinefs. Ah  Lufane, is 
it for you to create my unhappineſs > who could: 
have. told me I ſhould ever repent of a choice, 
which I made myſelf with fuch frankneſs and ſin- 
_ cerity ? In pronouncing theſe words, ſhe ſtretch- 
ed out her hand to him, and the two moſt elo- 
quent eyes that love ever fpoke from, reproach- 
ed him with ingratitude. O thou deareſt part of 
myſelf, ſaid he, embracing her, believe me, all 
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my pleaſure and all my wiſhes are to make you 
happy. I would have your path of life ſtrewed 
over with flowers, but ſuffer me to take away 
the thorns. Let your inclinations be ſuch, which 
can coſt you no regret, and be aſſured they ſhall. 
be complied with in my mind, as ſoon as they 
are formed in yours. The only law I wifh to im- 
poſe upon you, is your own will, not that of a 
moment, which is only a whim, a mere caprice, 
but that which ſhall ariſe from reflection and ex- 
erience,that which you will bave ten years hence. 
feel for you the tenderneſs of a lover, the fondneſs 
of a — and the vigilant inquietude of a father. 
This, this is my heart, it is worthy of you, and 
if you are ſtill ſo unjuſt to me as to complain, you. 
will not, you cannot be fo long. This ſpeech was 
accompanied with the moſt ſtriking marks of paſ- 
fionate love, and Hortenſia ſeemed ſenſible of it. 
Eight days paſſed away in the moſt happy union 
of mutual underſtanding, which ean poſſibly ſub- 
fiſt between man and wife. Hortenſia joined the 
moſt endearing carefles, which love, holding in- 
telligence with duty, ſeems to ſteal from modeſty. 
Thoſe are the moſt ſubtle threads which can 
wind about a tender heart. But was all this ſin- 
cere? Luſane believed it to be ſo, and I believe 
it too, After all, ſhe would not be the firſt wo- 
man whoſe inclinations have agreed with her de- 
figns, and whoſe politics coincided with her plea- 

ſures. | 
One of thoſe days however was approaching, 
- which are conſecrated to folly and mirth, and 
during which we are more ridiculous indeed, but 
infinitely leſs happy than our forefathers, Hor 
tenſia intimated, to Luſane her'deſtre to make an 
entertainment, where muſic ſhould precede the 
ſupper, which ſhould be followed by a dance. 
Luſane gave his conſent in the moſt agreeable 
| man- 
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manner in the world, but not without precaution. 
He ſettled with his wife upon the choice and num- 
ber of people ſhe was to invite, and cards were . 
ſent about according to that liſt. | 
Ihe day came, and every thing a propares 


with the care of a ſplendid and magnificent lo- 
ver. But that very morning, the Swiſs deſired 
to ſpeak to his maſter. Beſides, the perſons 
who are to come according to the liſt, my lady 
inſiſts, ſaid he, that all ſnould be let in, who come 
to the ball. Is that your pleaſure, Sir? Un- 
doubtedly, ſaid Luſane, diſſembling his ſurprize, 
and you are never to doubt my apptobation of 
whatever your miſtreſs orders you to do. At that 
very moment ſhe came in to him, and after he 
had told her what had happened, you have ex- 
poſed yourſelf, ſaid he, to the danger of being 
put to the bluſh before your ſervants, you have 
done more, you have hazarded what a wife can- 
not be too careful of, the confidence of your huſ- 
band. Is it for you, Hortenſia, to uſe ſtratagem 
with me? If I was not fully perſuaded of the ho- 
neſty of your mind, what idea -would you now 
give me, and what would be the reſult of your. 
imprudence ? The pleaſure of afflicting me for a 
moment, and making me more diſtruſtful of you, 
than I wiſh to be. Ak! let me eſteem you for 
ever, and reſpect yourſelf, as much as I reſpect 
you. TI will not humble you ſo far, as to revoke 
the order you have given, but you will chagrin 
me exceedingly, if you do not revoke it yourſelf, 
and your to-day's conduct ſhall be the rule of all 
my life. I have committed a fault ſays, ſhe, I 
perceive it, I will repair it. I will go and write 
this moment that I ſhall have neither concert, 
nor ſupper, nor - ball, at my houſe, I will not 
make a parade of joy, when death is in my. heart. 
The public will know I am wretched, but or 
ur 
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tired of diſſimulation. Luſane falling immedi- 
ately at her feet, if I loved you leſs, ſaid he, I 
ſhould yield to your reproaches, but I adore you, 
I will conquer myſelf. It would kill me with 
grief to be hated by my wife, but I cannot live 
with the ſhame of having betrayed her by aban- 
doning her. I felt a ſenſible ſatisfaction in con- 
ſenting to your giving this entertainment; you 
would now break it off, becaufe I exclude thoſe 
only who are unworthy to approach you. In 
this inſtance, you ſhew me, that a trifling world 
is more dear to you, than your huſband. It is 
enough; I will give orders, that the entertain- 
men ſhall not ke place. Hortenſia, ſtruck to the 

bottom of her heart with what ſhe had heard, 
and ſtill more affected at the tears ſhe had ſeen 
fall from his eyes, returned again into herſelf. 
Why ſhould I be fo obſtinate, ſaid ſhe ? The peo- 
ple he would alienate me from, are they m 
friends? Will they ſacrifice the ſlighteſt of their 
intereſt to me? And yet I deſtroy the repoſe of 
my own life. I make myſelf perpetually uneaſy, 
I renounce and poiſon every thing, which can 
create my happineſs for them ! *Tis paſſion, *tis 
vanity miſleads me. Have I ever once conſiders 
ed, whether my huſband had reaſon on his fide ? 
I have only been reflecting on the humiliating 
circumſtance of obeying. But who is to com- 
mand, if not the wiſeſt? I am a ſlave, and who 
is not, or who ought not to be ſo to their duty? 
I call that good man my tyrant, who conjures me, 
with tears in his eyes, to be careful of my repu- 
tation! where then is this haughtineſs I reproach 
him with! I ſhould have perhaps much more to 
complain of, if he were as weak as Iam, I afs 
flict him at that very moment, when he ſhews 

the moſt delicate regard for my conduct. Theſe 
are his injuries, theſe are the real ones, and war 

: ſuc 
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ſuch as J attribute to him. Go, ſays ſhe, to one 
of her maids, go tell your maſter, that I want to 
- ſpeak to him. She had ſcarce delivered her meſ- 
ſage, when The began to be in a terrible fright. 
I am going then to conſent to make myſelf mi- 
ſerable all the days of my life. For I muſt own 
there is no amufement, but in the great world; 
and all theſe good fort of people he wants me to 
live amongſt, are not half ſo agreeable as Valſain's 
friends uſed to be. As this reflection had altered 
her diſpoſition a little, ſne contented herſelf with 
telling Luſane, ſhe was willing once more to 
give him his way. She ſent her excuſes to thoſe 
perſons who intended coming to the ball, and 
the entertainment, which was as elegant as poſ- 
ſible, had all the eaſe and chearfulneſs of joy, 
without any tumult or confuſion, | 

Tell me, my dear, ſaid Luſane to Hortenſia, 
has there been any thing wanting in our enter- 
tainment ? You diſguiſe, ſays ſhe to him, ſome- 
times the reſtriions you lay upon me, but all 
days are not Tejoicing ones. It is in the void, 
in the ſilence of the honſe, that a woman at m 
age grows weary and diſſatisfied, and breathes 
the poiſon of diſcontent. And if you have a de- 
ſire that my youth ſhould be conſumed away by 
this poiſon, you will ſoon have that pleaſure. No, 
Madam, ſaid he to her, ſtung to the heart with 
grief, I have not that cold cruelty you ſuſpe& 
me of. If I muſt renounce my care of making 
you happy, that tender, pleaſing, and affectionate 
care, which ought to be the purpoſe of my whole 
life, at leaſt don't let me be reproached with 

having embittered, and empoiſoned all your days. 
Neither I, nor the virtuous friends I have Hes 6 
for you, can make you amends, it ſeems, for 
what I deprive you 5 In the multitude of peo-— 
ple round about us, my houſe is become a a | 
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fol ſolitude to you ; you have the hardineſs to 


tell me ſo to my* face. I muſt reſtore you then 
to that liberty, without which you can love no- 
thing. I have but one particular favour to re- 
queſt of you: to-morrow I expect another ſet of 
company, and if you don't think them worthy 
of taking up ſome of your time, if they cannot 
fill up the room of that world which you prize 


ſo much; all is over, you are at your liberty, 
act as you pleaſe. Hortenſia very feadily com- 


ply'd with his requeſt. She was very ſure he 


could offer her nothing ſo valuable as her liberty, 
but it was no very dear purchaſe to undergo this 


ſlender trial. 


The next morning ſhe ſaw her huſband enter 


the room, with a countenance which ſparkled 


with love and joy. Here, ſays he, this is the 


company I would propoſe to you. If you are 
not content with them, I know not how to amuſe 


you. Let any one imagine the ſurprize this ſen- 


ſible mother was in, at the ſight of her two chil- 
dren whom ſhe had had by Valſain. My. children, 
ſaid Luſane, taking them up in his arms to bring 
them to Hortenſia's bed, embrace your mother, 


and win from her that affection, that care, that 
tenderneſs for you, that ſhe may take her ſhare 
with mein the education of you, Hortenſia re- 


ceived them to her boſom, and bathed them with 
her tears. In expeQation, continued Luſane, 
that nature will bleſs me with the title of father, 
love and friendſhip have made me one, and I take 
a pleaſure in fulfilling thoſe duties. Come, my 
dear, ſaid Hortenſia, this is the deareſt and moſt 
affecting of alt your leſſons to. me. I had forgot 
that I was a mother, I had almoſt forgot I was a 
wife ; you recal me to my duties, and theſe bands 
re-united, ſhall confirm me to you in the moſt 


affectionate attachment all the days of my life. 


